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PREFACE* 


In  the  following  Treatise  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  the  ethical  department  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. But  as  ethics  cannot  be  explained 
without  some  knowledge  of  Natural  Re%ion, 
that  is,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
character,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God, 
the  first  book  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  con-r 
sideration  of  these  momentous  subjects. 

The  usual  method  is,  to  treat  first  of  the  ac-- 
tive  powers  of  man,  and  afterwards  to  discourse 
concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  I 
have  reversed  this  order ;  because  I  conceive 
that  we  can  study  the  principles  of  moral  obliga-* 
tion,  and  the  various  classes  of  our  duties,  with 
greater  advantage  when  we  have  previously  at* 
tended  to  the  character  and  government  of 
Him  who  has  constituted  us  what  we  are,  and 
of  whom,  and  to  whom,  and  through  whom,  are 
all  things. 

I  have  styled  this  work  Elements  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  of  Moral  Philosophy,  because  I  have 
throughout  assumed  the  Divine  authority  of 
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Revelation,  and  have  uniformly  availed  myself 
of  its  light.  "  Such  as  reject  the  Christian 
Religion,  are  to  make  the  best  shift  they  can 
to  build  up  a  system  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  morality  without  it.  But  it  appears  to  me 
a  great  inconsistency  in  those  who  receive 
Christianity  and  expect  something  to  come  of 
it,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  such  expectations 
out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  concerning 
human  duty." 

To  this  course  it  will,  perhaps,  be  objected, 
that  it  is  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the 
Divine.  The  objection,  however,  is  quite  un- 
founded. While  the  moral  philosopher  does 
not  professedly  treat  of  divinity,  or  give  a  sys- 
tem of  christian  theology,  he  is  bound  always 
so  to  conduct  his  course  of  morals,  that  it  may 
be,  as  it  is  designed,  an  useful  preparation  for 
the  study  of  Revealed  Truth.  He  is  to  treat 
of  moral  science,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of 
the  sanctions  of  Christianity;  not  to  speak 
and  write  on  themes  of  the  deepest  moment, 
as  if  "  the  day-spring  from  on  high''  had  not 
visited  us.  "  The  morality  of  the  gospel,"  says 
Locke,  "  doth  so  exceed  them  all,  that,  to 
give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true  morality,  I 
shall  send  him  to  no  other  book  but  the  New 
Testament  *." 

*  Lockers  Thoughts  en  Readinpf  and  Study. 
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Without  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  we 
know  very  Uttle  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  of  the  duties  and  the  final  destiny  of 
man.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  ascertain  to  what 
length  reason  alone  will  lead  us  in  our  inquiries 
into  such  subjects :  but  why  should  we  refuse 
to  receive  instruction  from  Christianity,  when 
the  light  of  nature  fails  us  ?  "  Some  authors,** 
says  Paley,  "  industriously  decline  the  mention 
of  Scripture  authorities,  as  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent province ;  and  others  reserving  them  for 
a  separate  volume ;  which  appears  to  me  much 
the  same  defect,  as  if  a  commentator  on  the 
laws  of  England  should  content  himself  with 
stating  upon  each  head  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  without  taking  any  notice  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  or  should  choose  to  give  his  readers 
the  common  law  in  one  book,  and  the  statute 
law  in  another." 

There  are  two  classes  to  whom,  I  trust,  this 
work  may  be  useful : — ^First,  to  students  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  more  especially  as  preparatory 
to  their  entering  on  the  study  of  Sacred  Theo- 
logy. I  flatter  myself  that  they  will  here  ob- 
tain hints  which  may  be  of  advantage  in  en- 
larging their  views  of  the  moral  government 
and  law  of  Grod :  which  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  their  entertaining  just  conceptions  of  the 
several  parts  of  Divine  Revelation.     Without  a 
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thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  we  shall  be  ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

Secondly,  to  Christians  generally,  I  hope, 
this  work  may  be  useful;  by  enforcing  the 
obligation  of  practising  the  things  that  are 
true,  and  just  and  honourable,  and  lovely,  and 
of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise. 

I  have,  in  the  first  book,  enlarged  at 
greater  length  than  some  may  deem  neces^ 
sary,  on  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  I 
have  done  so,  however,  under  the  impression, 
(and  this  must  be  my  apology,)  that  it  is  of  in- 
finite importance  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  mankind  that  just  and  comprehensive  views 
should  be  entertained  on  these  fundamental 
subjects.  "  All  religion,"  says  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson, — whose  name  must  always  be  venerated 
by  all  who  value  the  high  interest  of  morals, — 
"  is  founded  on  right  notions  of  God  and  his 
perfections,  insomuch  that  Divine  Revelation 
itself  does  suppose  these  for  its  foundations*.** 
A  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Butler, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  metaphysicians 
and  moralists  that  England  has  produced.  **  If 
we  are  constituted  such  sort  of  creatures,  as, 

•  Serm.  41. 
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from  our  very  nature,  to  feel  certain  affections 
or  movements  of  mind,  upon  the  sight  or  con- 
tempilation  of  the  meanest  inanimate  part  of 
the  creation  \— certainly  there  must  be  some- 
what  due  to  Himself  who  is  the  Author  and  cause 
of  all  things ;  who  is  more  intimately  present 
to  us  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  and  with 
whom  we  have  a  nearer  and  more  constant 
intercourse  than  we  can  have  with  any  crea- 
ture :  there  must  be  some  movements  of  mind 
and  heart  which  correspond  to  his  perfections, 
or  of  which  those  perfections  are  the  natural 
object*/^ 

I  had  intended  to  furnish  additional  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
these  volumes  by  appending  to  each  a  series  of 
notes.  But  as  the  work  has  gone  considerably 
beyond  the  length  which  I  had  originally  de- 
signed, I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  ex- 
tend it  further. 

Glasgow  i  April  13,  1826. 


♦   Btttlefs  Workg,  yol.  ii.  p.  89, 
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MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Chapter  I. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  ARISING  FROM  THE  STUDY  OF 

MORAL  PfflLOSOPHY. 

We  receive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  only  as  it  suggests  in  one  way  or  other,  some 
attribute  of  mind ;  and  when  the  natural  philosopher  is 
most  deeply  engaged  in  his  researches,  the  high  satis- 
faction which  forms  the  stimulus  and  the  reward  of  his 
labour*  is  the  result  either  of  the  successful  exercise  of 
his  own  faculties,  or  of  observing  the  continual  mani- 
festation of  that  Supreme  and  Eternal  Mind  which 
gave  matter  its  being  and  its  laws.  The  forms  of  na« 
ture,  however  beautiful  or  sublime,  are  only  interesting 
as  they  suggest  some  pleasing  images  with  which 
they  are  directly  or  remotely  associated,  and  as  they 
awaken  in  us  the  thoughts  of  the  power,  and  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  goodness  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  What 
were  a  universe  of  matter  but  shapeless  magnitude, 
without  the  living  spirit  of  such  a  Being  to  beautify 
and  arrange  it,  or  without  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gences capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  view 
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of  its  varied  aspects  of  grandeur,  and  loveliness,  and 
sublimity  ? 


For  what  are  all 


The  forms  which  hrute  unconscious  matter  wears, 
Greatness  of  hulk  or  symmetry  of  parts  ? 
Not  reaching  to  the  hearty  soon  feehle  grows 
Th^  su}terficial  iixi{)iilse  y  dull  theil-  chafmft, 
And  satiate  soon  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 
Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 
Of  genius  and  design ;  the  amhitious  mind 
There  sees  herself:  hy  these  congenial  forms 
Touch'd  and  awaken'd,  with  ihtenser  att 
She  hends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleas'd 
Her  features  in  the  mirror*. 

Such  is  the  interest  connected  with  the  subjects  of 
our  inquiry  in  metaphysical  and  moral  siJience.  To 
every  mind  capable  of  reflecting  in  any  degree  on  itjt 
owii  bperiatlons,  it  possesses  attractions  of  a  high  and 
perttiarient  oMelr. 

That  it  tends,  in  a  high  degree,  16  improve  and 
elevate  the  mind,  will,  I  aim  persuaded,  be  universally 
admitted.  It  may,  I  aid  iawaire,  be  urged,  that  the 
same  remark  holds  true  of  every  branch  qf  science, 
and  that  thd  mere  exercise  of  oiif  mental  faculties, 
cither  in  the  aJcquisitiofi  6r  communication  of  know- 
Mge,  tends  to  theit  improvement ;  and  that,  on  this 
groUhd,  the  study  bf  natural  philosophy,  or  history,  or 
didtnistty,  has  precisely  the  same  claim  bh  our  alten- 
tloti.  I  aill  cordially  willing  to  concede  that  even,  in 
this  view,  the  "physical  sciences,  and  especially  astro- 
nomy, which  raises  th^  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
the  movements  and  the  laws  of  other  worlds,  should 
cfcCupy  a  distinguished   place  m  every   system  of 

;*  AK£N8ii>B*§  Pkasw*e$  of  ImttgiMiikn. 


(Mp  t]         M^  Smdff  tf  Mima  PhatMph^.  t 

^ucfttion  ;^^tliM  the  varied  &nd  magnificent  obje^Ui 
which  they  bring  within  the  range  of  obserratioil 
eanttot  fail  to  etilarge  and  ittrigotate  the  intellect 
tual  powers ;  and  that  by  accustoming  the  mind  (d 
dotitinued  processes  of  reasoning,  to  compare  and 
arrange  its  ideas,  they  are  most  conducive  to  the  evd** 
lution  of  all  its  fexnilties.  But  it  requires  a  still  greiiter 
degree  of  abstraction  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness,  to  mark  the  differettf;  operations  of  our 
mind,  our  trains  of  thought,  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated ;  and  to  analyze  and  classify  the 
various  workings  of  the  Immaterial  part  of  our  nature. 
The  habits  of  clear  discernment  and  close  reasoning 
(M  all  subjects,  and  especially  on  subjects  connected 
with  moral  and  political  science,  must  be  greatly  con* 
finned ;  and  the  very  niceties  of  speculation  to  whidi 
metaphysic^  science,  more  than  any  other,  will  always 
give  rise,  t^st  communicate  a  fecility  of  embodying  \^ 
language  tuid  in  reasonings,  the  silent  reflections  ^^ 
the  mind.  That  such  a  faculty  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  all  who  are  called  to  the  high  situation  of  com- 
municating the  benefits  of  knowledge  to  others,  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

The  next  advantage  which  I  shall  mention  as  result* 
ing  from  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  is,  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and  who  is  there 
possessing  any  share  of  liberal  curiosity  for  whom 
such  a  subject  has  no  interest  ?  or,  in  what  situation 
of  life  is  it  possible  to  be  jfeoed  where  its  advantage 
is  not  very  obvious  !  If  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,  if  that  branch  of  knovdedge  which  closely  con^ 
cems  the  useftdness  and  the  happiness  of  every  one, 
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and  especially  of  such  as  are  appointed  to  direct  the 
views  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  consist  in  an  ex- 
tended acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  the  humau 
mind,  and  the  habits  of  human  nature,  there  cannot,  in 
this  case,  be  too  much  attention  bestowed  on  that 
science  whose  object  it  is  to  consider  man  as  a  sensi- 
tive, an  intelligent,  a  moral,  and  a  social  being.  How 
very  diflferent  in  its  eflfects  on  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  is  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  axxjuired 
in  the  exercise  of  those  liberal  views  and  kind  dispo- 
sitions which  are  congenial  to  youth,  from  that  which 
is  the  result  of  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  worst 
part  of  the  species,  and  which  so  generedly  sours  the 
temper,  and  dries  up  the  springs  of  generous  aflfec- 
tions !  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  leads  us 
to  study  the  elements  of  morals,  to  view  the  principles 
and  tendencies  from  which  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  moral  world  proceed,  and  to  teach  us  tOi  regard  with 
^l^enevolence  and  candour  a  nature  whose  endowmipnts 
and  whose  weaknesses  are  our  own,  and  on  which  the 
Deity  has  so  visibly  impressed  his  image.  Whilst  it 
gives  us  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  mankind, 
it  gives  us  that  which  is  of  still  higher  value,  an  affec- 
tion and  reverence  for  that  common  nature  which  we 
inherit ;  and  by  fixing  our  thoughts  on  the  powers  and 
susceptibilities  of  man,  we  are  reminded  of  the  im- 
mortality to  which,  by  his  Creator,  he  has  been  evi- 
dently designed. 

Though  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  con- 
ferred no  greater  benefit  than  this,  it  would  be  well 
deserving  of  our  attention  ;  since  it  would  prevent  us 
from  being  misled  by  those  partial,  and  consequently 
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erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  which  render 
the  writings  of  certain  authors  so  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  "  As  man  (says  Addison)  is 
a  creature  made  up  of  difierent  extremes,  he  has  some- 
thing in  him  very  great  and  very  mean.  A  skilful 
artist  may  draw  an  excellent  picture  of  him  in  either 
of  these  views.  The  finest  authors  of  antiquity  have 
taken  him  on  the  more  advantageous  side.  They  cul- 
tivate the  natural  grandeur  of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a 
generous  ambition,  feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality 
and  perfection,  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  par« 
tition  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  making 
the  diflerence  betwixt  them  as  great  as  between  gods 
and  brutes.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  in- Plato, 
TuUy,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient  moralists,  without 
being  a  greater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  could  never  read  any  of  our  modish  French 
authors,  or  those  of  our  own  country  who  are  the  imi- 
tators and  the  admirers  of  that  trifiing  nation,  without 
being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with  myself,  and  at 
every  thing  about  me.  Their  business  is  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appear- 
ances. They  give  mean  interpretations  and  base 
motives  to  the  worthiest  actions ;  they  resolve  virtue 
and  vice  into  constitution;  in  short,  they  endeavour 
to  make  no  distinction  between  man  and  man,  or 
between  the  species  of  man  and  that  of  brutes  »." 

That  the  useless  disquisitions  of  the  sdioolmen, 
which  went  under  the  denomination  of  metaphysics, 
have  little  taidency  to  afibrd  the  student  correct  and 
enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  has  been  observed 

♦  Tatler,  No.  108. 
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by  every  gpe  who  has  giy^n  the  smallest  att9Qtio]i  to 
tbe  subject,  Tbey  answered  some  importaat  puj* 
pQses,  however,  in  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  of  dark- 
ness ;  they  preserved  awake  some  share  of  attention 
tp  Uterary  and  scientific  pursuits ;  and  by  the  powerful, 
though  ridiculous,  contentions  whiob  they  occasioned, 
they  may  be  regarded  ^  the  means  of  transmitting  the 
acquirements  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  future  times. 
Thftt  knowledge  is  not  altogether  profitless  whi<h 
elevates  the  mind  above  the  grossness  of  mere  animal 
eiypym^t,  and  which  prevents  it  from  sinking  into 
t^t  state  of  total  Inactivity ,  which  while  it  continues, 
Wttjders  amelioration,  either  in  the  savage  of  the  wood. 
Of  in  the  vassal  of  the  tyrant,  hopeless.  "  Whatever,'' 
SItys  Dr.  Johnsoui  *^  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  ub 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings/'  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  quibbles  of  the  schodmen.  and  the  trifling 
disputations  of  a  Thomas,  and  a  Scotus,  have  not  bam 
without  their  use. 

That  science,  however,  whidi  is  known  in  modem 
times  by  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  is  found* 
q4»  not  oa  hypothetical  reasonings,  but  on  a  careful 
iedi¥;tion  of  facts ;  and  while  its  study  is  attaided  with 
the  incid^tal  advantages  of  the  sdiolastic  disquisi* 
tions,  it  puts  within  our  reach  the  means  erf  obtaining 
a  just  aod  extended  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
man.  We  are,  in  truth,  engaged  in  ascawrtaining,  nrtt 
what  were  the  (pinions  of  Aristotle,  or  what  were  the 
the(^ies  which  in  succeeding  ages  amused  the  idle 
djar  •    t^  who  bowed  tp  the  authority  of  so  great  a 


Master  ]  but  in  reflecting  on  the  strurture  of  our  in- 
tellaotual  and  morsd  frame,  in  analyzing  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  powers 
and  susee^ibilities,  and  in  rendering  our  inquiries 
subservient  to  the  practical  improvement  ci  society. 

^*  Truth/'  says  D'Alembert, — **  truth  in  metaphy- 
sics, resembles  truth  in  matters  of  taste.  In  both 
^uses,  the  seeds  of  it  exist  in  every  mind ;  though  few 
thii)k  of  attending  to  this  latent  treasure,  till  it  is 
polluted  out  to  them  by  more  curious  inquirers.  It 
sjdould  seem  that  every  thing  we  learn  from  a  good 
metaphysical  bodk,  is  only  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of 
what  the  min^  previously  knew.  The  obscurity  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  complain  in  this  science,  may  be 
always  justly  ascribed  to  the  author ;  because  the  in- 
formation which  he  professes  to  commmiicate  recjuives 
no  technical  language  appropriated  to  itself.  Aocofd* 
ingly,  we  may  apply  to  good  metaphysical  authors, 
what  has  been  said  of  those  who  excel  in  the  art  ci 
writing,  that,  in  reading  them,  every  body  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  man- 
ner." The  same  author  points  out,  in  the  following 
sentence,  the  necessity  of  much  reflection,  in  c^er  te 
arrive  at  truth  in  this  department  of  human  knowledge* 
^  In  this  sort  of  speculation,  if  all  are  qualified  to  un- 
derstand, all  are  not  fitted  to  teach.  The  merit  of  ac- 
commodating easily  to  the  apprehensions  of  others, 
notions  which  are  at  once  simple  and  just,  appears, 
from  its  extreme  rarity,  to  be  much  greater  than  i  s 
commonly  imagined.  Sound  metaphysical  principles 
are  truths  which  every  one  is  ready  to  seize,  bijt 
whidi  few  men  have  the  talent  of  unfolding ;  so  diffi- 
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cidt  it  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances^  to  ap- 
propriate to  one's  self  what  seems  to  be  the  oomoMxi 
inheritance  of  the  human  race/' 

It  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  sciedce,  that  it 
renders  every  other  tributary  to  it, — that  it  may  be 
studied  wherever  there  is  a  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  faculties, — 'that  the  productions  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  mathematician  indirectly 
contribute  to  its  progress,  and  may  often  be  employied 
in  analyzing  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  ccmiplex 
operations  of  the  human  mind ;  and  that  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  error  as  well^as  of  truth,  of  speculatioi 
and  of  action,  we  have  before  us  the  phraomena  on 
which  many  of  our   mc^taphysical   reasonings    are 
founded,  and  from  which  the  deducti(»is  wbidi  we 
had  previously  made,  receive  additional  confirmaticm. 
The  library,  which  to  the  natural  philosopher  presents 
little  that  bears  any  relation  to  his  pursuits,  is  full  of 
instruction  to  him  who  makes  man  the  subject  of  his 
Btudy ;  and  its  varied  volumes,  as  they  are  the  record 
of  human  folly  and  of  human  wisdom,  may  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  extending  his  inquiries,  and  of  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  moral  science.    Nor  is  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  so  different  in  its  practical 
utility  from  that  of  the  man  of  the  world,  as  some 
would  persuade  us  to  believe;  it  is  equally  suscep- 
tible of  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  and  as 
it  is  the  result  of  general,  and  not  partial  views  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  endovraients  of  the  species,  it  is 
surely  far  more  likely  to  be  conformable  to  truth,  even 
when  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  possessed  are 
destitute  of  those  active  habits  which  are  only  formecj 
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in  society.  If  they  cannot,  in  every  case,  account  for 
the  varied  aspects  of  the  world,  and  trace  to  their  le- 
gitimate caucies  the  perplexing  phenomena  whidi  con- 
tinually  daiim  their  attratron ;  they  are,  at  least,  amply 
furnished  ¥dth  the  n^ans  of  prosecuting  their  fayourite 
inquiries)  and  of  fofming  the  most  important  maxims 
for  the  r^^tion  of  their  own  conduct,  and  for  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind. 

Tlius  the  powers  of  reflection  and  observation,  by 
whidi  alone  the  study  of  man  can  be  successfully 
prosecuted,  are  united.  **  It  is  only  by  r^iring 
vidthin  ourselves  that  we  can  obtain  a  key  to  the  cha- 
racters of  oth^s ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing  and 
comparing  the  characters  of  others,  that  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  our  own*/' 

A  science  which  affords  such  ccmtinued  discoveries, 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  large  share  of  enjoyment. 
The  same  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration  which 
were  awakened  when  the  world  of  mind  first  displayed 
its  wcxiders  to  the  view,  are  kept  alive,  in  scxne  de- 
gree, through  the  progress  of  life,  by  the  ever- varying 
aspects  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  by  the  gradual 
developement  of  the  hidden  windings  of  the  human 
heart.  The  almighty  and  beneficent  Creator  who 
willed  that  the  chief  happiness  of  man  should  consist 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  has  given 
him^  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  moral  and  intel- 
lectual frame,  a  subject  of  vast  variety,  and  which 
furnishes  materials  not  only  for  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  but  for  the  laborious  research  of  philoso- 
jdiers  of  succeeding  generations.    After  digging  deep 

♦  Prof,  D.  Stewart  Diw.  First. 


into  the  wiw.  m^  enriohing  cwrgelvw  with  ito  tf^a^ 
sure$,  there  will  remain  mv^  than  sugicia»t  to  exciui 
and  to  i^wafd  the  laboura  of  those  who  are  to  iodiimf 
^9(m  the  »tage  of  being ;  wd  the  same  uncwfiaed 
jegipQS  of  truth  and  Ipveliuew,  in  which  the  sagea  of 
the  psifit  hftve  delighted  to  poam,  and  in  which  they  n^^ 
quired  tho^  high  humours  that  have  associated  theiv 
names  with  the .  history  of  the  species,  will  ever  be 
the  me^ns  of  affording  fresh  discoveries  and  new  en- 
joyment to  the  busy  and  inquiring  mind  of  man.-^ 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  then,  so  fepfroiq 
being  uninteresting!  presents  to  the  student,  at  every 
step  of  his  progress,  new  and  unexpected  results ;  it 
]f(Bf;tders  every  branch  of  knowledge  subservient  to  the 
elucidation  of  its  principles ;  it  analyzes  that  which 
seems,  at  first  view,  scarcely  susceptible  of  an  accu- 
rate investigaticm ;  and  the  surprise  which  is  felt 
yrhsfi  the  elements  and  the  laws  of  human  thougldi 
are  r^ecjjjced  to  a  system,  and  the  apparently  unconi* 
neqted  phenomena  of  the  moral  wc^ld  traced  to  their 
erigin,  and  subjected  to  established  rules^  cannot  but 
form  a  sthnulus  to  exertion,  and  a  source  of  high 
satisfaction. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  study  of  the  Phi- 
losc^hy  of  the  Human  Mind  is^  that  it  gives  us  clearer 
mid  0ipre  enlarged  views  c^  moral  obligation.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  its  leading  designs ;  and  as  it 
if  a  desi^  which  so  closely  a^bcts  the  highest  in^ 
tere^s  of  the  human  race,  no  one  to  whom  Providence 
has  griinted  the  opportunity  can  exempt  himself  from 
Uie  duty  of  giving  the  subject  his  most  serious  con- 
«Meration.   Reyelsttipn,  inde^,  hs3  not  left  unnoticed 


aoy  pqiiit  wbiob  Msentinlly  qcmmrw  the  mmH  ioN 
provommt  md  bappimii  c^  man  \  it  bu  diffiistd  its 
dtomng  «ad  9tmdy  light  ovat  the  darkneis  of  mtmk 
w^  has  giT^  to  the  dootrine^  of  thedqgical  scienoe  • 
q^i^Qur  of  widence  all  its  own;  but  as  this  voh 
speakable  gi&  ci  heaven  has  not  been  given  to  wpi^N 
sedp  the  use  of  reasc^.  in  cases  where  reason  alone  is 
si^Qoientf  ^,  at  least*  wh«re  its  exercise  is  of  thft 
highest  utility,  it  may  Well  be  maintained  that  dilv 
knowledgfi  \>i  moral  obligatiw  beoomes  more  definite 
and  enlarged  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  fisueultiei  of 
man.  We  must  believe  wth  Melanothont  *'  that 
those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to 
writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  onnmon  reaaoii 
and  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  aiv* 
OPUnted  as  not  less  divine  than  those  ccmtained  in  the 
tables  given  to  Moses;  and  that  it  could  not  be  the 
intention  of  oar  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a  law  graven 
upon  9tone»  thai  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger 
m  the  table  of  the  heart'' 

Obvious  as  this  truth  may  appear,  it  was  neglected 
and  denied  dmring  the  dark  ages,  and  the  {tefermar, 
whose  opinion  J  have  now  quoted,  was  oae  of  the 
first  who  contended  iot  its  authority  and  importance, 
in  oppositi(m  to  the  doctrine  that  all  mcMral  distinctieoa 
are  created  by  arbitrary  appointment.  This  tenei 
was  not  only  false,  but  was  actually  productive  of  tba^ 
moist  pernicious  ccmsequeneeft ;  since  its  influence  gra-^ 
chially  prepared  the  way  for  transfeiring  ^e  homage* 
due  to  the  eternal  obligations  dl  morality,  to  the  un-^ 
meaning  rites  of  superstition;  and  insensibly  induced 
mankind  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  dictates  of 
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reason  and  of  oonflnon  sense.  The  progress  of  juster 
views  has  discovered  to  mankind,  at  least  to  a  con- 
giderable  portion  of  the  human  species,  the  magnitude 
of  this  error ;  yet,  it  may  safely  be  aflSrmed,  that  even 
in  Protestant  countries  it  still  continues  to  afifect  the 
opinions  and  the  conduct  of  many  individuals. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  any  detailed 
discussion  as  to  the  grounds,  or  the  extent  of  moral 
obligation :  but  I  cannot  help  remarking,  even  here, 
that  our  views  on  this  subject  will  be  much  more  ac- 
curate and  enlarged  by  a  close  examination  of  the 
active  powers  of  our  nature ; — ^that  our  impressions  of 
the  unalterable  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice 
will  be  strengthened,  and  have  a  greater  influence  on 
the  habits  of  thought  and  conduct ; — ^and  that  we  shall 
be  much  more  prepared  to  examine  with  candour  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  when  we  are  thoroughly 
taught  to  do  homage,  in  every  instance,  to  the  high  au- 
thority of  Gcd.  When  it  is  observed,  for  example,  that 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  human  beings  entertain  the 
same  moral  feelings  and  the  same  moral  tendencies ; 
that,  though  some  of  them  may  be  modified  by  peculi- 
arity of  circumstances,  they  are  in  every  place  essential- 
ly the  same:— we  are  surely  entitled  to  infer  that  prin- 
ciples thus  united  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  nations,  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  to  us 
ofthe  will  of  the  Deity.  When  we  observe  that  in  every 
situation  the  child  loves  his  parent  and  the  parent  his 
child,  we  justly  conclude  that  filial  and  parental  aflfec- 
tion  forms  a  law  of  human  nature ;  and  that  ind^en- 
dent  of  the  fifth  precept  of  the  decalogue,  children 
are  laid  under  moral  obligations  to  love  and  honour 
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their  'parents.  When  we  find  a  suso^tibility  iat  re* 
ligious  worship  inherent  in  man,  and  contradistiii- 
guishing  his  nature  from  the  inferior  animals,  we  fed 
an  irresistible  cckiviction  that  he  has  been  fanned  for 
contemplating  the  perfections  and  obeying  the  wiQ  of 
the  Creator;  and  we  observe  in  the  first  command- 
ment of  the  law  only  the  explicit  statement  ai  a  truth* 
which»  while  the  constitution  of  human  beings  r^naina 
unchanged,  must  continue  for  ever  unalterably  the 
same.  Thus,  we  might  proceed  in  our  investigatioQ 
of  all  the  moral  tendencies  essentially  connected  with 
our  nature,  and  discover  that  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  moral  obligation  are  indelibly  impressed  OQ 
the  heart ;  and  that  the  duty  of  yielding  a  fiill  obe- 
dience to  their  requirements  is  so  far  from  being  the 
creation  of  arbitrary  appointment,  or  of  political  ar- 
rangements, that  it  can  only  cease  to  be  with  the  ex* 
tinction  of  our  being.  That  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  discoveries  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
interests  of  mankind,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  revelation  itself  assumes  the  &cip 
that  firom  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature,  though  ofien 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  corruption,  we  may  infer 
many  of  our  obligations ;  that  its  doctrines  and  its 
precepts  are  proposed  to  us  on  the  supposition  that 
the  duty  of  yielding  a  ready  compliance  with  the  will 
of  our  Maker  is  founded  on  the  inherent  principles  of 
our  constitution ;  and  that  the  same  integrity  of  mind 
requisite  for  a  candid  examination  of  the  one,  is  con- 
ducive to  the  full  reception  of  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  resulting  irom  the 
study  of  the  Philosophy  of-  the  Human  Mind,  which 


I  &1IM  wmiiA  \  the  istriking  pfoO^  which  it  afibrdid 
C3f  thii  b<^tl«^cehce^»d  Wisdott  of  the  Gi^eator.  Qtt 
ihiii  pM.  I  tun  th6  mote  disced  td  ky  Min^^  b6« 
mJ^  I  feel  peMudded  that  in  ho  dej^rtment  df  hMu!M 
fife  thfei^  d^tet  or  more  impressive  ifidic&tiottfi  gilf^ 
t^  the  bcHuldless  goodness  and  intellig^ce  of  Hitti 
thM  formed  Ud ;  bhd  though  the  phenomena  of  the 
illfetetlal  i^fOfld  be  more  fSf equently  appealed  to  on  thto 
Sttbjert,  it  is  Ottly  becaUSe  extetnal  objects  we  femi- 
H&t  to  the  thoughts  of  ev^ry  erne,  and  re(]^re  leSft 
itbstrAbtltMi  of  mitid  to  dlscovet  in  them  a  (»tttintted 
iilitttratlofl  of  the  divine  petfeetionii.  After  tracing: 
(he  goodnesis  of  the  Deity  in  the  various  kingdoms  tH 
flatUi:e,*^in  the  air,  the  earth,  the  sky,— more  espe* 
daily  in  the  nlighty  and  harmonious  movements  of 
the  platietsiry  worlds,  the  metaphysician  returns  to 
survey  regiohs  which  are,  indeed^  concealed  from 
ftoigar  vieWj  but  whose  phenomena  afford  the  most 
atfecttng  proofe  of  that  tender  mercy  that  pervades 
attd  gladdens  the  universe.  He  can  perceive  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind— -In  the  balance 
^hlch  is  established  between  its  intellectual  and  moral 
pOWerte,-^in  the  admirable  adaptation  of  its  various 
tendencies  to  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  sur»- 
lttUttded,«^and  in  the  growth  of  affections  correspond* 
iftg  to  youth,  to  marfiood,  and  to  old  age,  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  of  a  Being  who  is  not  only  himself 
hifittitely  perfect,  but  who,  in  communicating  life  to 
his  intdligent  ofispring,  has  given  them,  with  this 
blessing,  the  essential  elements  of  happiness. 

Were  it  my  object  to  enter  into  details  on  this  sub- 
f6Ct,  it  were  easy  to  muhiply  illustrations.    I  might 


thM  td  the  b^jgfi  afid  sdldt^fy  Muetice  of  that  (Ml* 
ietitid,  flliaii  &Hd  relative  afibdion  whidi  fonus  tlM 
tc^df  lit;  Of  dU  bUr  etideairing  oonnexiodi,  afid  trhklk 
lit  piOduetiVe  to  aaii  kdividttally,  and  to  society  lit 
g^A^i^,  of  most  tAlnable  btessingt).  I  taiigfat  hM 
Mp  to  your  view  th&  oper^ltions  of  Mi  jirindple  ti^ 
i^BsxAioa.  of  itliitld,  as  exhibited  in  the  loVely  scenes  Of 
dom&^tie  lifb ;  aS  influedeing  all  the  duties  of  thftt 
siftered  teti)^m«it  from  the  busy  Oceupatlcttis  of  th^ 
WOi^ld,  vrhei^  the  holy  tranquillity  of  eatth  nt^foi^k^ 
neatest  VA  the  rest  of  hed.veil,  and  \There  alone  the 
greatest  felicity  -wbick  has  survived  the  loss  of  para- 
dise is  to  be  enjoyed.  Who  had  ever  witnessed  the 
serene  happiu&^i^  of  the  family,  the  tetider  auction 
by  which  its  members  are  united  to  one  another, — thtt 
^le&sute  that  is  fdt  in  meeting,  £md  the  pain  in  ^pa- 
fiSitiiig,— the  fondness  and  the  tender  solicitude  of  the 

patfentS,  and  the  love  aSid  the  gratitude  of  the  chil- 
dren ♦.-^v^ho  has  ever  mingled  in  such  Scenes,  and  yet 
relinquished  them  without  emotions  of  painful  regtetj 
of  reiVained  from  admiring  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  Him  Who  has  rendered  the  most  permanent  aSbc^ 
tiotts  of  our  naturfe  subsfervient  to  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  his  Providence,  and  which,  by  their  influence 
on  all  our  moral  habits,  are  evidwitly  designed  to 
prepare  us  for  a  higher  and  a  nobler  slate  of  being  f 
tt,  then,  these  affections  are  so  necessary  to  our  hap- 
^ineSs  afld  to  our  very  existence — so  necessary  that, 
without  them,  the  humaft  rtice  must  soon  perish,— must 
it  not  be  obvious  that  a  Being  of  boundless  intelli- 
gence, who  has  acted  with  a  reference  to  futurity,  had 

confetred  them  upon  us  ?   This  is  the  more  evident. 
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finom  the  fact  that  some  of  these  feelings^do  not  exist 
till  we  are  placed  in  those  circumstances  which  require 
their  operation.  Thus,  for  example,  we  see  the  gay  and 
eflfeminate  female  becoming  the  tender  and  anxious 
mother,  cheerfully  relinquishing  those  pursuits  with 
whidi  she  formerly  associated  much  of  her  happiness, 
and  sacrificuig  her  time  and  her  repose  to  the  comfort 
of  her  infant,,  with  no  other  reward  than  the  exqui- 
site pleasure  she  enjoys  in  cherishing  her  ofispring. 
For  my  part,  I  can  never  contemplate  this  lovely  dis- 
play of  tenderness  and  affection,  vnthout  marking  in 
it  the  hand  of  that  Heavenly  Parent  who  has  called 
us  into  being,  and  who  has  made  provision  for  the 
happiness  of  the  unnumbered  millions  who  are  depen- 
dant on  his  bounty. 

The  study  of  a  science  which  furnishes  us  with 
such  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  opens 
up  to  us  such  interesting  views  of  the  power  that 
renders  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  subservient  to  its 
gracious  designs,  cannot  be  in  vain.  I  know  not 
any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge  more  cal- 
culated, when  thoroughly  examined,  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  a  pleasing  conviction  of  the  established 
order  of  Providence,  or,  to  teach  it  the  important 
lesson,  that  happiness  may  be  secured  independent 
of  the  wealth  or  the  honour  of  fortune. 

In  any  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  enlarged  conceptions  which  it  leads 
us  to  form  of  the  destiny  of  man  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. This  has  a  most  favourable  influence  on  ele^ 
vation  of  sentiment  and  conduct;  it  accustoms  the 
mind  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  contemplation  of  objects 
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that  are  vast  and  sublime ;  and,  by  fixing  its  views 
on  the  mighty  powers  and  achievements  of  man,  on 
the  designs  which  he  has  already  acccunplished,  and 
on  those  still  greater  designs  which  he  is  capable  of 
accomplishing,  it  associates  with  his  nature  the  gimi- 
deur  of  immortality.  It  was  because  Socrates  and 
Cicero  entertained  such  enlarged  notions  of  the  in- 
tdlectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  and  studied  his 
nature  under  every  aspect  which  it  presents,  that  their 
writings  possess  a  charm  for  every  reader,  and  leave 
that  impression  on  the  mind  which  stimulates  to  vir« 
tuous  and  lofty  exertion.  When  we  rise  from  the 
perusal  we  feel,  not  that  we  have  been  reading  a  libel 
on  the  species,  ccxnposed  by  the  profligate  wit  of  an 
acute  but  vulgar  mind, — we  feel  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple within  us  which  cannot  be  mortal,  which  rises  to 
an  ideal  standard  of  beauty  and  loveliness  and  moral 
perfecticm,  far  above  the  realities  of  the  present  scene, 
and  that  we  have  been  destined  by  the  Power  which 
formed  and  which  sustains  all  things,  for  nobler  ends 
than  any  which  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
With  such  impressions  we  allow  our  thoughts  to  be 
carried  forward  to  a  period  of  greater  improvement  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race — ^when  philosophy  and 
religion  will  shed  still  happier  influences  on  the  world 
— when  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence 
will  make  truth  and  virtue  finally  prevail  over  false- 
hood and  error,  and  when  the  happiness  of  the  species 
will  be  removed  from  every  thing  that  might  hurt  or 
destroy  in  all  Grod*s  holy  mountain. 

These  are  the  pleasing  views  of  the  fiiture  fortunes 
of  our  race,  which  we  are  led  to  entertain  by  a  fami- 
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Uar  acquaintaiice  with  the  Philosophy  of  Uie  Human 
Mind.  They  are,  like  any  other  class  of  opinions, 
susceptible  of  abuse,  by  leading,  when  carried  to  im 
extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsistency;  they  are, 
however,  liberal  and  noble,  and  closely  ^allied  to  all 
that  is  great  and  virtuous  in  mjtnkind :  and  it  is  no 
alight  presumption  in  favour  of  their  truth,  that  ''  the 
system  which  represents  th^n,  even  when  stated  with 
due  limitations,  as  altogether  groundless  and  visionary^ 
leads  by  a  short  and  inevitable  process  to  the  condu* 
aions  either  of  the  Atheist  or  of  the  Manichean.'' 
It  is  an  evidence  of  their  conformity  to  sound  reason^ 
jtiiiat  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  intima* 
tipns  of  that  pure  religion  which  breathes  peace  and 
good-will  to  man ;  which  confirms  our  previous  con^ 
victions  of  the  ends  for  which  he  was  formed,  and 
of  the  immortality  through  which  he  is  to  live ;  that 
inspires  us  with  anticipations  of  future  good,  &r  higher 
a^  more  comprehensive  than  ever  could  have  entered 
il^  his  heart  to  conceive;  and  that  fills  us  with  ^dr 
miration  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  that  benignant  aod 
omnipotent  Being  who  is  yet  to  crown  him  with  glory 
and  honour. 

While  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  thus  ac^ 
oompanied  with  many  general  advantages,  it  has 
peculiar  daims  to  the  attention  of  the  divine,  the 
teacher  of  youth,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  and  the 
legialatw.  To  the  preadber^  who  must  gain  access  to 
the  hearts  of  his  audience,  before  he  can  promote 
their  reUgious  and  moral  improvement,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  powers,  and  susceptibilities^  and 
woddngs  of  the  human  mind  is  of  the  greatest  utility « 
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Though  he  be  provided  with  the  instructions  whidi  he 

is  to  communicate  in  the  vdume  of  inspiration,  it  is 

his  duty  to  study  the  means  by  which  these  instruo- 

tjods  may  be  rendered  effectual :  to  ascertam  with 

precision   the   various  affections  of  that  immortal 

spirit  whose  ultimate  happiness  it  is  his  professed 

object  to  attain,  and  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  so  un« 

veiling  the  hidden  windings  of  the  heart,  as  to  bring 

the  doctrines  he  delivers  to  bear  on  the  conscienoeB 

of  those  that  hear  him.    In  the  whole  range  of  sci^ioei 

I  know  of  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  necessary  for 

his  discharging  with  fidelity  and  success  the  important 

functions  pf  the  sacred  office,  than  the  Fhilosq>hy  o£ 

the  Human  Mind ;  and  were  this  a  fit  place  to  intro* 

duce  iliustraticHis  in  support  of  my  opinion,  I  could  re£ef 

to  Barrow  and  Butler,  Gisborne  and  Witherspoon,  and 

to  many  others,  whose  usefulness  as  preachers  has 

been  universally  allowed. 

I  an3L  not  ignore^nt  of  an  opinion  which  generally 

prevails,  that  a  metaphysical  turn  of  thinking  is  utv- 

fiivourable  to  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  ess^itial 

to  the  orator,  and  without  which,  the  most  profound 

sermcovi  will  have  little  effect  on  any  audience^.    Thia 

opinion,  I  am  persuaded,  is  erroneous;  at  least,  so 

&r  as  it  regards  that  noble  science  founded  on  the 

most  rigorous  inducticm,  and  which  we  denominate 

the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.    That  the  dis-^ 

quisUicHas  of  the  schools  whidi  have  no  relation  to  the 

j^Qomaia  of  nature,  and  which,  consequently,  pos^ 

sess  nothing  to  awaken  the  &ier  suso^ibilities  of 

the  heart,  must  have  had  a  tend^icy  to  narrow  the 

range  of  the  fac^iUies,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  their 

c  s 
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operations,  is  highly  probable,  if  not  fully  certain ; 
and  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  wherever  there 
exists  an  extreme  degree  of  mental  insensibility, 
whether  it  proceed  from  original  constitution,  or  from 
an  improper  system  of  education,  it  may  even  be 
increased  by  an  exclusive  study  of  intellectual  phi« 
losophy.  But  with  these  limitations,  I  cannot  think 
that  a  science  which  directly  leads  us  to  contemplate 
the  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of  human  nature— which 
afibrds  us  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity — which  corrects  and  enlarges 
our  views  of  moral  obligations,  and  which  refines  the 
mind,  and  almost  fixes  its  abode  in  unconfined  regions 
of  beauty  and  loveliness — that  such  a  science  should 
have  any  tendency  to  injure  the  finest,  the  most  evan- 
escent feelings  of  the  heart,  is  a  supposition  which 
cannot  be  admitted.  Should  we  not  expect,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  the  world 
ojf  mind,  exhibiting  the  order  and  variety  of  its  wonder- 
ful phenomena,  would  kindle  into  rapture  the  thoughtii 
of  one  who  is  not  quite  insensible  to  the  objects  that 
are  placed  before  him,  and  who  is  capable  of  receiving 
pleasure  from  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in 
nature.  Observation  bears  us  out  in  the  justness  of 
this  expectation ;  since  three  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
whom  modern  times  have  known, — ^men  whose  varied 
and  extensive  acquirements  have  done  honour  to  the 
species,  and  whose  memory  will  live  through  the  revo- 
lutions of  time,  are  distinguished  as  metaphysicians: 
I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  allude  to  Burke,  Stewart, 
and  Brown.  "  It  is  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  alone, 
which,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  general  mass  of  the 
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field  of  human  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  steadiness,  and  in  an  useful  direction ;  and  while 
it  gratifies  our  curiosity,  and  animates  our  exertions, 
by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our 
journey,  can  conduct  us  to  those  eminences  fiom 
whence  the  eye  may  wander  over  the  vast  and  unex* 
plored  regions  of  science." 


Chapter  II. 

ON  THE  M09AL  QUALIFICATIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  PROSE- 
CUTING MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  nature  of  those  qualifications  requisite  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  their  vast  im- 
portance to  the  lover  of  wisdom,  are  suggested  to  us 
by  the  history  and  the  attainments  of  that  immortal 
man  who  united  in  himself,  to  a  degree  unexampled 
by  any  other  individual  of  the  species,  the  sublimest 
genius  and  the  profoundest  humility.  That  which  a 
living  critic  has  said  of  Bacon,  may  with  equal  truth 
and  justice  be  applied  to  Newton,  who,  with  such 
fearless  and  persevering  fortitude,  followed  the  path 
which  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  marked  out :  "he 
is  probably  a  single  instance  of  a  mind,  which,  i 
philosophizing,  always  reaches  the  point  of  elevation 
whence  the  whole  prospect  is  commanded,  without 
ever  rising  to  such  a  distance  as  to  lose  a  distinct 
perception  of  eveiy  part  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  not  less 
singular,  that  his  nhilosoohv  should  be  founded  at 
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OQoe  on  disregard  for  the  authority  of  men,  and  on 
reverenoe  for  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  nature  to 
human  inquiry ;  that  he  who  thought  so  little  of  what 
man  had  done,  hoped  so  highly  of  what  he  could  do ; 
that  so  daring  an  innovator  in  science  should  be  so 
vdidly  exempt  from  the  love  of  singularity  or  parador ; 
that  the  same  man  who  renounced  imaginary  provinces 
in  the  empire  of  science,  and  withdrew  its  landmarks 
within  the  limits  of  experience,  should  also  exhort 
posterity  to  push  their  conquests  to  its  utmost  verge, 
with  a  boldness  which  will  be  fully  justified  only  by 
the  discoveries  of  ages  from  which  we  are  yet  fa 
distant." 

Newton  possessed  all  the  moral  and  physical  quali- 
fications requisite  to  the  successful  discovery  of  truth. 
To  that  humility  which  is  dbaracteristic  of  original 
genius»  he  united  a  boldness  in  speculation,  and  an 
intrepidity  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  which  rose  from 
difficulty  to  difficulty,  till  they  attempted  and  exe<^ted 
the  measurement  of  the  heavens.  And  it  is  to  be 
recoiled  to  the  honour  of  this  great  man,  that  while 
the  sdiods  and  the  universities  of  Europe  regarded 
him  as  an  innovator,  and  branded  his  thoughts  as  wild 
and  fanatical,  he,  as  if  regardless  of  the  frown  or 
applause  of  his  cotemporaries^  held  on  his  godlike 
course,  advancing  from  one  discovery  to  another;  till 
the  tide  of  bis  fame  bore  down  all  exposition,  and  tiU 
the  whote  civilised  wc»rld  looked  towards  him  as  tb9 
first  benefactc^r  of  the  species. 

Newton,  and  mai  of  his  high  character  and  attain^ 
ments,  are  the  examples  which  we  should  propose  to 
ourselves.    Nor  should  we  be  deterred  from  copying 
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idter  Budhi  examples  by  the  splendour  of  their  aoquire^ 
ments,  and  the  great  distance  at  which  we  are  placed 
fiom  the  ^evated  path  in  which  they  trade.  There 
was  a  period  when  they  also  were  subject  to  all  thtt 
helplessness,  and  all  the  ignorance  of  infieuicy  and 
childhood;--- when  they  had  to  learn  the  first  dements 
of  human  knowledge,  when  they  had  to  surmount  all 
the  prejudices  of  sect  and  system,  and  of  their  own 
species,  and  rise  over  all  the  obstacles  that  opposed 
their  progress  to  the  possessicHi $  and  to  all  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  truth ;  and  the  result  of  their  successfiil 
efforts  affords  their  successors  this  ground  of  encourage- 
ment, that  ho  difficulty  can  long  stand  in  M  way,  who 
adds  to  his  love  of  knowledge,  patience  in  inquiry^  and 
intrepidity  in  his  perseverance.  Sir  William  Jones 
remarks  of  himselfi  that  he  entered  on  his  studies  with 
this  maxim  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  that  what* 
ever  was  attained  by  others  was  attainable  by  him, 
and  that  he  found  this  conviction  of  great  utUity  in 
keeping  alive  that  ardour  for  learning  which  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  all  that  he  had  ever  begun«  If 
another  man  was  capable  of  acqtdring  this  brandi  of 
knowledge,  why,  said  he  to  himself,  why  may  not  I? 
This  eminent  individual  had,  no  doubt,  from  nature 
and  frc^n  a  favourable  cc»nbination  of  circumstances^ 
every  advantage  that  coukl  contribute  to  his  rising 
above  the  standard  of  ordinary  men ;  but  without  thii 
cotitinual  influence  on  his  active  mind  of  the  f)rindple 
to  which  I  have  referred,  he  probably,  notwithstaod'^ 
ing  his  physical  and  moral  strength,  wouM  have  been 
khown  to  posterity  only  as  a  rmpectable  judge,  And 
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not  as  the  scholar  of  the  greatest  and  most  general 
Acquirements  of  modern  times. 

The  first  moral  qualification  which  I  shall  mention  as 
useM  in  all  our  researches,  more  particularly  in  con- 
nexion with  moral  science,  is  a  just  estimate  of  our 
own  attainments  and  capabilities.     It  is  right,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  we  appreciate  the  high  value  and  noble 
Qnds  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us,  that  we 
may  be  excited  to  an  assiduous  improvement  of  then) 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  worth,  and  to  their  proper 
objects :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  reflect,  that 
while  our  mental  capacity  fits  us  for  an  indefinite  pro- 
gress, the  measure  of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  now 
in  possession,  or,  indeed,  can  be  in  possession,  while 
in  this  imperfect  state,  is  extremely  limited ;  and  that 
the  actual  acquirements  of  the  most  accomplished 
philosopher,  though  great  when  contrasted  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  multitude,  are  trivial  when  compared 
with  those  of  higher  intelligences,  and  even  with  those 
which  he  himself  will  make  during  that  long  and 
bright  career  of  improvement  that  is  yet  before  him.. 
It  is  impossible  thus  to  reflect  without  feeling,  perhaps 
painfully,  how  little  we  really  know,  and  how  much 
we  have  yet  to  learn ;  or,  without  imbibing  a  portion 
of  that  humble  and  unassuming  spirit  wliich  animated 
the  illustrious  men  who  have  been  honoured  in  handing 
the  lights  of  science  from  their  own  to  future  ages. 

The  humility  of  true  genius  is  proverbial ;  and 
perhaps  one  reason  why  persons  thus  gifted  succeed 
in  showing  their  great  superiority  to  others  is  owing 
to  their  great  humility.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  us^  tp 
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say  of  himself, — Buch  was  the  modesty  thai  adorned 
his  elevated  character, — ^that  if  his  labours  had  iu  any 
degree  benefited  mankind,  it  was  owing,  not  to  any 
extraordinary  endowments,  but  to  patience  and  per* 
severance  in  his  studies.  And  I  know  not  a  greater 
obstacle  to  success  in  our  philosophical  inquiries  than 
a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  When  a 
young  man  &ncies  himself  wiser  than  his  teachers, 
or,  when  his  desire  of  knowledge  proceeds  finom 
vanity,  and  not  from  the  love  of  truth,  he  may  in- 
deed acquire  those  superficial  notions  of  things  whidi 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  those  who 
are  as  frivolous  and  superficial  as  himself,  but  he  can 
never  reach  great  excellency,  nor  rise  above  the  un- 
steady and  borrowed  light  of  others.  He  has  not  cxily 
imposed  on  himself,  but  unhappily  the  delusion  is  of 
such  a  nature,  as  to  give  it  a  permanent  influence  over 
his  thoughts ;  and,  in  place  of  extending  his  views  to 
all  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  truth,  his  mind  is 
darkened  and  narrowed  by  the  pride  and  the  supers 
ficiality  of  his  reasonings.  If  men  think  justly  or 
otherwise,  in  proportion  as  they  think  profoundly, — 
and  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  those  only  will  doubt 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, — then 
the  greatest  barrier  that  can  come  between  us  and 
true  wisdom,  is  the  conceit  that  we  are  already 
wise*.  "  My  son,"  says  the  wise  man,  **  let  not  truth 
forsake  thee :  bind  it  about  thy  neck ;  write  it  on  the 
table  of  thine  heart :  so  sfaalt  thou  find  &vour  and  good 
understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Trust  in 
the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine 

*  Multi  ad  sclentiam  perreniMent  u  Be  iliac  perreniMe  non  put^^      - 
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own  understanding*  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Hitti)  and  he  shidl  ditect  thy  paths.  Be  not  wise  m 
thine  own  eyes."  Thus  we  shall  advance  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings ;  and  all  our  knowledge 
wUl  be  an  instrument  of  greater  usefubiess,  and  a 
source  of  the  greater  happiness,  that  it  is  the  pos** 
session  of  a  mind  which  is  lowly  in  its  own  estima- 
tion, and  which  has  been  purified  from  the  evil  in^ 
fluences  of  error. 

I  am  aware  that  c«ie  diief  cause  of  the  dogmatioal 
spirit  of  young  persons  is  owing  to  the  good  opinicm 
winch  they  wish  otheri  to  entertain  of  their  under- 
standing. It  is  certain,  however  singular  it  may  seem, 
that  men  in  general  would  rather  have  an  imputation 
directed  against  their  moral  fedings  and  conduct^  than 
against  their  intellectual  character.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  young  ;-Hliey  often  affirm 
through  ignorance  that  wMch  they  afterwards  maintain 
from  a  false  opinion  of  the  exoellency  of  their  judg- 
ment.  It  were  well  if  this  precipitancy  always  t^mi- 
nated  in  speculation.  It  too  frequently  happens, 
However,  that  from  mistaken  notions  of  themselves 
and  of  what  is  due  to  tiieir  (pinions,  they  are  hurried 
alcmg  to  such  imprudences  of  conduct  as  a£^  the 
whole  of  their  future  respectability  and  happiness ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  calm  hour  of  sober  reflection  rid- 
turn,  that  they  can  observe  with  unavailing  regret  the 
fitlse  st€q[)S  they  have  taken.  The  voice  of  Mendship 
had  \ooig  warned  them  of  their  danger ;  they  kad 
themselves  half  smqpedted  thoy  were  wrong ;  but  that 
proud  and  unb^kling  loftiness  of  spirit  which  ccMEheth 
befiore  a  fall,  urged  them  onwards  in  the  course  whidii 
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they  had  chosen,  lest  their  understanding  should  be 
implicated  in  the  adcnowledgment  of  their  enrors. 
Ignorance  and  inexperience  have  no  small  influence 
in  producing  this  self-confidence.     It  is  natural  for 
those  whose  minds  are  beginning  to  opmi  to  be  aome« 
what  intoxicated  with  the  new  {Measures  whidi  they 
feel  in  the  exercise  of  their  facultiest  and  to  be  apt  to 
think  that  in  following  their  boldest  cbncepti(ms,  they 
will  acquire  to  themselves  the  honour  and  the  leputa* 
tion  of  genius.    They  overlook  the  fact,  that  their 
judgment  is  not  yet  matured, — that  it  is  £;»:  the  greater 
part  under  the  impulse  of  their  feelings,-*-and  that 
men  of  wisdom  and  of  age  are  diffident  on  those  topics 
cm  whidi  they  so  fearlessly  dogmatize.    The  imagina* 
tion  throws  its  own  illusive  light  over  all  the  prospects 
that  open  up  before  them,  and  the  friendly  counsel  of 
experience  that  would  dispel  the  cbarm»  so  far  as  its 
influence  is  injurious,  is  too  often  regarded  as  the 
stem  voice  of  years,  proceeding  from  the  absence  of 
all  generous  and  kindly  afl^tion.    They  are  little 
aware  how  much  this  rashness  prepares  them  to  em*- 
brace  the  most  dangerous  errors,  and  how  much  it 
exposes  them  to  a  thousand  perplexities  which  the 
experience  of  a  friend  could  prevent,  but  which  their 
own  ignorance  and  pride  of  understanding  render  it 
impossible  to  avoid. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  by  these  remarks  as  if 
I  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  discountenance 
freedom  of*  inquiry.  I  only  wish  to  show  thi^  out 
in<|uirie3  cannot  be  fiee,  unless  accompanied  with 
humility  and  an  habitual  love  of  truth.  In  pursuing 
any  branch  <^  knowledge  these  accompaniments  are 
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;  but  they  are  essentially  neoessary  wbeia 
we  attempt  to  ascertain  those  laws  by  which  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  conductshis  operaticms.  We 
then  place  ourselves  in  the  very  attitude  of  scholars, 
prepared  to  receive  all  the  cc»nmunications  of  eternal 
wisdom:  and  our  reason  can  never  be  more  nobly 
employed^  nor  exercised  more  agreeably  to  the  ends 
for  which  it  has  been  given,  than  when  contemplating 
with  profound  reverence  the  counsels  and  the  works 
of  Him  whose  judgment  is  unsearchable,  and  whose 
ways  are  past  finding  out.  Our  reason  forms  one  of 
the  fairest  gift&  of  the  Creator  to  the  beings  that  he 
has  formed  after  his  own  likeness,  and  to  allow  it  to 
remain  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of  folly  and  of  su- 
perstition, and  not  to  place  a  due  confidence  in  its 
cautious  and  enlightened  deductions,  is  to  treat  our- 
selves with  injustice,  and  the  Divine  Giver  with  in- 
gratitude. 

In  the  second  place,  I  may  observe  that  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  our  philosophical  pursuits  in 
ccxmexion  with  moral  science,  it  will  be  of  great  use 
to  us  to  take  enlarged  views  of  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  The  possible  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  are  so  widely  distant,  and  so  much  removed 
firom  our  present  conceptions,  that  the  ages  are  yet  fiu: 
distant  that  are  to  fix  them.  There  is  so  much  com* 
prehended  even  in  one  branch  of  science,  that  a  whole 
life-time  is  necessary  for  its  thorough  attainment. 
AstrcMiomy  forms  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  yet  how  much  study  does  it  require 
to  know  all  that  astronomy  teaches,  and  how  nume^ 
rous  and  continuous  are  the  advances  that  must  be  made 
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before  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  reputatioi  of  an  ao* 
complished  astronomer.  What  a  wide  field  does  even 
one  of  the  branches  of  moral  philosophy  open  for  the 
labours  of  the  most  industrious  and  persevering  stiu 
dent;— a  field  whidi  extends  into  infinity,  and  on 
which  our  researches  are  bounded  only  by  the 
points  of  view  in  which  we  consider  it.  The  specu*^ 
lations  connected  with  either  logic  or  belles  lettres# 
or  natural  religion,  or  ethics,  or  political  economy^ 
seem  to  be  interminable ;  and  one  of  these  divisions 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind  will  afford  more  than 
ample  scope  for  all  the  energies  and  the  application 
of  the  most  laborious  student. 

But  though  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  are 
placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  attain^- 
ments,  there  are  many  advantages  resulting  firom  our 
taking  a  wide  and  ccxnprehensive  view  of  all  the 
sciences  to  which  the  progress  of  actual  discovery  has 
given  rise.  We  can  afford  many  of  them  only  a  su- 
perficial glance ;  but  there  is  an  usefiil  expansion  and 
elevation  communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  exercise 
of  its  surveying  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which  the 
efforts  of  successive  generations  have  amassed ;  and 
while  raised  above  the  level  of  other  men,  we  lock 
beyond  their  horizon,  and  satiate  ourselves  with  the 
goodly  prospects  that  on  every  hand  surround  us,  we 
become  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  littleness  of 
vulgar  pursuits,  and  are  led  away  with  the  charms  of 
those  lovely  regions  whose  glories  lie  all  before  us^ 
''  Quid  enim  ei  videatur  magnum  in  rebus  humanis, 
cui  eetemitas  omnis^  totiusque  mundi  nota  fit  magni- 
tude ?"«— It  is  thus  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is 
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created  aad  kept  alive  in  the  mind :  we  see  how  mudi 
we  have  yet  to  acquire,  and  the  desire  of  making  the 
aqquisition  becomes  more  ardent  and  habitually  <^* 
rative ;  and  by  prompting  us  to  aim  at  a  higher  and 
a  more  distant  standard  than  that  to  which  we  woufci 
otherwise  conform,  we  are  able  by  a  sure»  though 
gradual  advancement,  to  make  attainments  whidi  at 
one  period  it  might  be  deemed  presumpticm  in  us  to 
anticipate. 

A  wide  survey  of  human  knowledge  is  useful  in 
this  and  in  many  other  respects,  after  we  restrid;  our 
attenticm  to  the  study  of  one  branch.  It  gives  so 
much  enlargement  to  the  mind  as  sets  it  free  from 
the  influence  of  prejudices ;  and  as  prevents  it  espe' 
cially  from  giving  way  to  that  fruitful  source  of  etrot, 
to  whidi  professional  men  are  peculiarly  liable,  of 
deducing  important  conclusions  frcnn  slight  and  fanci- 
ful analogies.  The  proneness  of  men  to  judge  of 
things  of  which  they  are  perfectly  ignorant,  from  the 
rules  that  are  applicable  to  subjects  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  science ;  and  its  universal  prevalence, 
embracing  men  of  every  order  aod  of  every  profession, 
has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  ccmmion  remark.  To  this 
disposition  of  human  imturo  may  be  traced  nearly  all 
the  hypothetical  systems  that  from  the  remotest  ages 
downwards  have  been  substituted  for  knowledge ;  and 
it  is  to  this  copious  source  of  error  more  especially 
that  we  ascribe  the  attempts  of  phy sidogists  to  mate* 
rialize  the  affections  of  mind,  and  to  maintain  that 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  universe.  We  smile 
at  the  ancient  chemists  who  were  accustc»ned  to  en:* 
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pbdn  all  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  reli^cxu  by 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mevcury ;  and  at  the  musician,  mor 
tiooed  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  believed  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days  and  rested  the  seventh,  because 
there  are  seven  notes  in  music ;  but  there  are  mis- 
takes committed  every  day  in  common  life,  of  still 
greater  consequence,  arising  from  the  same  prejudice. 
Hence  the  aphorism,  that  all  men  judge  of  others  by 
themselves.  ''  The  selfish  man  thinks  all  pretences 
to  benevolence  and  public  spirit  to  be  mere  hypocrisy 
or  self-deceit.  The  generous  and  open-hearted  be- 
lieve fair  pretences  too  easily,  and  are  apt  to  think 
men  better  than  they  really  are.  The  abandoned  and 
prcfl^ate  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any 
such  tiling  as  real  virtue  in  the  world.  The  rustic 
forms  his  notions  of  the  manners  and  characters  of 
men  from  those  of  his  country  village,  and  is  easily 
duped  when  he  comes  into  a  great  city." 

'^  When  m^i  of  confined  sdentific  pursuits,"  says 
Bacon^  **  afterwards  betake  themselves  to  philosophy, 
and  to  general  contemplations,  they  are  apt  to  wrest  and 
corrupt  them  with  their  former  conceits.*'  The  same  re- 
mark has  been  made  by  all  our  most  distinguished  phi- 
losophers. "  Let  a  man,"  says  Locke,  **  be  given  up  to 
the  oont^nplation  of  one  sort  of  knowledge,  and  that 
will  become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take  such  a 
tincture  firom  a  familiarity  with  that  object,  that  every 
thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under 
the  same  view.  A  metaphysidan  will  bring  ploughing 
and  gard^ng  immediately  to  abstract  notions ;  the 
histoid  of  nature  will  signify  nothing  to  him.  An  al« 
choaist,  on  the  contrary,  will  reduce  divinity  to  the 
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maxims  of  his  laboratory,  explain  morality  by  sal, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  all^orize  the  scripture 
itself  into  the  philosopher's  stone.    It  is  of  no  small 
consequence  to  keep  the  mind  from  such  a  possession, 
which,  I  think,  is  best  done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and 
equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world,  wherein  it 
may  see  the  order,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole, 
and  give  a  just  allowance  to  the  distinct  provinces  of 
the  several  sciences  in  the  due  order  and  usefulness 
of  eadi  of  them."  ''  The  same  reason,"  says  Berkeley, 
^*  that  bids  me  trust  a  skilful  artist  in  his  art,  indines 
me  to  suspect  him  out  of  his  art.     Men  are  toa  apt  to 
teduoe  unknown  things  to  the  standard  of  what  they 
know,  and  bring  a  prejudice  or  tincture  from  things 
they  have  been  conversant  in,  to  judge  thereby  <£ 
things  in  which  they  have  not  been  conversant.    I 
have  known  a  fiddler  gravely  teach  that  the  soul  was 
harmony ;  a  geometrician  very  positive  that  the  soul 
must  be  extended;   and  a  physician,  who  having 
pickled  half  a  dozen  embryos,  and  dissected  as  many 
cats  and  frogs,  grew  conceited,  and  affirmed  ttere  was 
so  soul  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error." 

These  observations  might  be  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  science.  Before  the  time  c^ 
Newton,  the  greatest  hindrances  in  natural  philosophy 
arose  from  men  applying  to  it  their  previous  notions. 
They  confounded  and  mingled  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture with  their  metaphysical  speculations.  Des  Cartes, 
being  a  great  mathematician,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
nature  to  geometry,  and  so  considered  nothing  in  body 
but  extension.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke,  whose 
genius  was  so  strongly  inclined  to  mechanics,  and  to 
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whom  the  art  of  watchmaking  had,  finom  his  eoiliett 
yeai^,  been  a  favourite  study »  applied  his  notiona.  to 
tl^  explanation  of  the  phenonena  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  endeavoured  to  account  for  its  operations  on  the 
principles  of  mechanics.  There  is  a  curious  firagment 
of  this  sort  of  physiologico*metaphysical  speculation 
quoted  by  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophical  Es- 
says,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  a  continued  diain 
ci  ideas  coiled  up  in  the  repositcHy  of  the  brain,  the 
first  end  of  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  centie» 
or  seat  of  the  soul,  where  the  ideas  are  formed,  and 
the  other  end  is  always  at  the  centre,  being  the  last  idea 
formed,  which  is  always  the  moment  present  when  con* 
sidered.  Hartley  and  Darwin  being,  from  their  pro- 
fession as  physicians,  &miliar  with  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  matter,  when  they  b^an  to  speculate 
oa  the  human  mind,  reduced  its  faculties  and  its  pheno- 
mena into  materialism.  In  truth,  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual cases  is  endless,  which  might  be  adduced  in 
illustration  of  Lord  Bacon's  remark  already  quoted ; 
*^  that  when  men  of  confined  scientific  pursuits,  after- 
wards betake  themselves  to  philosophy,  and  to  gene« 
ral  contemplations,  they  are  apt  to  wrest  and  corrupt 
them  with  their  former  conceits/' 

'*  The  propensity  which  all  men  have  to  explain  the 
intellectual  phenomena,  by  analogies  borrowed  from 
the  material  world,  has  its  origin  in  an  error,  differing 
from  that  which  misled  Hooke  and  Darwin,  only  in  this, 
that  the  latter,  being  the  natural  result  of  the  &vourite^ 
or  of  the  professional  habits  of  the  individual,  assumes 
as  many  difierent  shapes  as  the  pursuits  of  mankind ; 
whereas  the  former,  having  its  root  in  the 
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{yrinciplea  and  common  circumstances  of  the  human 
ntce»  may  be  expected  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  theo- 
ries of  philosophers,  in  every  country  and  in  every  aga 
The  one  prejudice  would  have  been  classed  by  Baooa 
.with  the  idola  species;  the  other  with  the  idola  tribus.^ 

Now,  as  in  practice  this  narrow  way  of  judging  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  an  extensive  intercourse  vrith 
men  of  different  ranks,  and  professions,  and  nations ; 
«o  in  speculation  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  an 
exemption  fccm  innumerable  prejudices  and  mistakes, 
but  by  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  different 
iimnches  of  human  knowledge.  For  though  our  ac^ 
<{uaintance  with  many  of  them  must  after  all  be  ex<- 
iremely  superficial,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  extended  to 
keep  it  in  continual  remembrance,  that  what  hdds 
true  in  one  science  may  not  at  all  be  applicable  to 
another ;  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  judgments  which  we  form,  on  subjects 
that  are  beyond  the  line  of  our  pursuits.  :  / 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  point  out  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  general  knowledge 
of  science,  I  cannot  but  notice  the  important  beneit 
which  it  affords  us  in  that  particular  study  to  which  we 
give  our  chief  attention,  by  presenting  it  in  new  relaJ- 
tions  and  under  new  aspects.  It  is  thi^  which  gives 
a  power  to  the  man  of  general  acquirements  to  bring 
a  richness  and  variety  of  original  illustration  to  the 
discussion  of  his  subject,  and  to  place  it  in  such  dif- 
ferent lights  aB  to  surround  it,  even  after  it  has  been 
jbackneyed  by  others,  with  all  the  air  of  novelty  and 
freshness.  This  talent  is,  no  doubt,  accompanied  with 
boiduees  of  exception,  and  vigour  of  understandingr, 
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but  I  believe  it  is  very  rarely  possessed  excepkb^  by 
those  who  have  enlarged  their  minds  by  various  attd 
oompret^nsive  study ;  and  wbo  have  added  to  their 
physical  strength  of  intellect  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
which  the  industry  of  ages,  and  the  phenomena  of  na- 
tiate,  place  within  their  readh.  They  disoover  in  their 
subject  many  points  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast 
to  other  subjects,  which,  while  they  would  never  occur 
to  persons  of  less  cultivated  minds,  furnish  them  with 
the  most  copious  and  the  most  interesting  eluoida^ 
tibns ;  and  thus,  from  the  stores  of  their  knowledge, 
which  is  ever  growing  and  ever  new*  they  pour  forth 
from  the  high  eminence  to  which  they  have  been 
raised^  the  light  in  which  others,  less  gifted,  or  less 
industrious,  are  doe»ned  to  walk. 

We  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
being  formed  like  ourselves,  and  placed  in  similaf 
oiicUmstances,  if  his  life  were  sufficiently  extended  to 
afford  him  uninterrupted  opportunities  for  the  exercite 
of  his  feculties^  would  inoreaae  to  a  d^ee,  not  only 
beyond  the  limits  oi  our  {»resent  comprehensJon,  but 
whidi,  when  considered  in  relation  to  our  piesrat  8t# 
tainments,  might  be  denominated  infinite ;  fer,  if  he 
were  to  live  a  thousand  years  in  the  possession  o£  his 
powers,  the  progress  which  he  would  make  during  the 
second  osntury  of  his  life  would  not  only  be  the  double 
of  that  whidi  was  made  during  the  first,  but  in  a  mud> 
greater  proportion ;  so  that  his  acquirmnents  in  eadi 
of  the  following  centuries  would  more  than  equal  the 
knowledge  that  had  beai  attained  in  all  the  preceding; 
*f  Our  knowledge,"  says  Maclaurin, "  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  objects  separatdy  coukl  affiflrd; 
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and  when  si  new  object  comes  within  our  redch,  the 
addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we 
already  know ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the  new 
objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." 

A  third  qualification,  of  essential  importance  ill  our 
philosophical  inquiries,  is  a  constant  regard  to  the 
moral  state  of  the  heart*  This  has  a  much  greater 
influence  on  our  success  in  the  discovery  of  truth  than 
k  commonly  imagined.  If,  indeed,  it  were  our  object, 
in  the  studies  to  which  we  atteiid,  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  being  accomplished  disputants,  it  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence  with  what  feeling  we  pursued 
ihem:  it  would,  in  this  case,  be  our  chief  business,  as 
it  certainly  would  be  our  highest  attainment,  to  knoW 
what  was  said,  and  the  best  manner  of  again  saying 
it,  rather  than  what  is  true.-^But  when  it  is  our  object 
to  investigate  the  structure  of  our  own  frame,  and 
the  constitution  of  our  mind, — to  consider  the  nature 
of  those  duties  which  We  ow6  to  the  Creator,  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  ourselves,-^and  to  carry  our 
researches  into  the  darkness  of  that  futurity  which  lies 
beyc^d  us, — ^we  cannot  expect  that  our  judgments' 
i^ould  be  accurate  on  subjects  so  elevated  and  so 
important,  unless  we  cultivate  a  pure  and  devout  state 
of  heart.  How  different  are  the  impressions  which  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  wonders  of  nature  will 
})roduce  on  such  a  mind,  from  those  that  are  felt  by  the 
man  who  never  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  whose 
spirit  lives  through  all  his  works ;  and  who,  while 
enslaved  to  vicious  habits,  is  a  stranger  to  the  sublime 
^pleasures  of  devoticm !  There  is  in  this  pleasure  an 
tonobling  influence  which  is  not  less  favourable  to  the 
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vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding  than  it  is  to  the 
improvement  of  the  heart. 

And  here  I  must  notice  the  profound  reverenoe 
with  which  we  should  speak  of  all  sacred  things.  If 
we  are  to  judge  either  from  the  nature  <^  things,  or 
from  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  anti- 
quity  and  of  modern  times,  there  is  a  dose  connexion 
between  great  depth  of  research  and  a  spirit  c£  piety. 
Bishop  Burnet  mentions,  in  his  funeral  sermcm  for 
Mr.  Boyle,  that  his  piety  was  always  fervent,  and  that 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  mention  the  name  of  God 
without  preceding  it  by  a  short  pause.  The  man  who 
thus  feels  towards  the  perfections  of  Him  whom  reve- 
lation designates  as  the  High  and  the  Lofly  One,  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  is  in  the  best  state  of  mind  fi>r 
judging  with  candour  and  justness  on  those  interesting 
but  intricate  subjects  that  offer  themselves  to  our  in- 
quiry in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  while  that  sceptical 
and  impious  turn  of  mind  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  so  much  to  indulge,  is  not  only  far  b^ieath  the 
d%nity,  and  I  had  almost  said,  sanctity  of  true  scimice, 
but  is  subversive  of  the  first  and  the  noblest  purposes 
for  which  it  is  studied.  In  examining,  therefore,  the 
works  of  the  Almighty,  let  our  investigations  be  con- 
ducted wiUi  rever^ice  to  Him  whose  spirit  has  given 
us  understanding,  and  who  in  surrounding  us  with 
the  works  of  his  goodness  and  power,  requires  of 
us.  a  grateful  and  a  rational  homage.  It  is  only  thus, 
that  those  noble  lines  of  the  poet  receive  their  fulfil- 
ment in  man. 


TTlere  wanted  yet  the  master  work,  the  end 
Qf  aU  yet  ioae ;  4  creature  who,  not  prone 
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•.  '.^  ■  Add  htVLit  lUi  pihAt  creatttres,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright,  with  front  serene, 
'  Govern  the  rest,  8elf-knowing ;  and  from  thence, 
-      MAgnaiiitnous,  to  corr^npoiid  idth  heaven ;  _      : 

,  >      But,  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes, 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore  and  worship  God  supreme, 
Who  made  him  chief  of  all  hin  works. 

^*  8fe  vitfetidum  egt,"  says  Seneca,  "  tanquam  in 
con^pedtu  vivamus ;  sic  cogitandum,  tanquam  aliens 
iii  pectus  intimum  inspicere  possit.  Eit  poteist  ali- 
quis/* 

'  Iii  tHiftiMl^ion  with  these  remarks^  I  do  not  con- 
ceive it  itnptoper  t^  bbserve,  that  in  our  studies 
ive  should  earnestly  supplicate  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod.  Let  all  our  powers  be  employed 
under  the  direction  of  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing 
titid  iUut^in^tion^  of  the  necessity  of  whidi  they  are 
most  sensible  who  are  the  most  enlightened.  We 
(Should  humbly  ftnd  fervently  ask  the  guidance  of 
oiir  Father  in  Heaven,  who  has  promised  his  hcAjf 
spirit  to  thosd  who  vdU  avail  themselves  of  his 
teaching;  dnd  in  the  devout  expectation  of  his  aid 
Wb  may  fully  and  freely  eiLcrdse  our  understanding 
iti  otif  itlquiries  after  truUi^  persuaded  that  the  God 
of  khowledgei  who  has  respect  unto  the  lowly^  will 
hot*  sdlbW  tis  to  remain  in  any  dangerous  error. 
♦'  How  easily  and  how  insensibly,"  says  Hxe  pious 
watts  J  "i^ft  the  Father  of  lights,  by  one  turn  of 
thought,  lead  you  into  a  large  scene  of  useful  idesr! 
He  can  teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a  clue  whidi  may 
guide  your  thoughts  with  safety  and  ease  through  all 
the  diflSiculties  trf  an  intricate  subject.    How  easily 
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cau  the  Author  of  your  bemg  direct  your  otiotioiis  by 
his  providence,  so  that  the  glance  of  an  eye,  er  a  word 
striking  the  ear,  or  a  sudden  turn  of  the  ftncy,  shaU 
conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy  sentiments.  By  hi4 
secret  and  supreme  method  of  govemment»  he  can 
draw  you  to  read  such  a  treatise,  or  to  converse  with 
such  a  person,  who  may  give  you  more  light  into  some 
deep  subject  in  an  hour,  than  you  could  obtain  by  a 
month  of  your  own  soUtary  labour.  Think,  with  how 
much  ease  the  God  of  spirits  can  cast  into  your  mind 
some  useful  suggesticm,  and  give  a  happy  turn  to 
your  own  thoughts,  or  the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom 
you  converse,  whence  you  may  derive  unspeakable 
light  and  satisfaction  in  a  matter  that  has  long  puzeled 
and  entangled  you."  These  observaticms  explain  and 
enforce  the  important  meaning  conveyed  by  that  adag^ 
whidi  has  been  left  us  by  the  wise  and  the  virtuous 
of  other  ages.     JBene  oroMe  est  bene  studuissc* 

A  fourth  quali&cation  which  we  shall  find  of  esseor 
tial  use  in  the  study  of  Moral  Phikmofbj,  is  industry 
and  applioation.  Without  persevering  induMry  in 
the  {mrsuit  of  knowledge^  all  our  other  talents  are 
of  little  avail.  I  have  said,  persefoering  industry, 
because  industry  derives  nearly  all  its- ultimate  utility 
from  perseverance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  many 
persons  to  apply  diligently  to  vrtiat^vef  branch  of 
knowledge  they  are  acquiring,  for  a  few  hours^  or  for 
as  many  days ;  but  they  give  way  so  often  and  so  long 
to  indolfeAt  habits,  that  these  acquire  an  entire  dc^nihion 
'ovetlhem ;  and  at  length  they  lose  the  infortnattoh  thfey 
have  acquired,  and  thieir  mental  faculties,  from  t!fe 
tmit  of  exercise,  become  enfeebled.    It  is-  by  crti- 
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tinued  action  that  our  powers  are  improved,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  deteriorated  by  ccmtinued 
repose.  It  is  on  this  law  of  our  nature  that  Rousseau's 
remark  is  founded — "  The  man  who  should  live  ten 
years  without  reflection,  will  never  again  be  capable 
of  it  as  long  as  he  lives.'' 

Our  progress  in  knowledge,  and  our  success  in  ap- 
plying it,  will  depend  on  the  continuous  attention 
which  we  give  to  its  acquirement.  It  is  in  our  intel* 
lectual  as  it  is  in  our  moral  habits ;  both  are  formed 
by  an  exercise  regular  and  constant ;  so  that  whatever 
we  wish  to  practise  easily,  we  must  make  habitual; 
and  that  it  may  become  habitual  we  must  be  unre- 
mitting in  its  performance.  The  time,  therefi^ne,  that 
is  spent  in  indolence,  is  not  only  spent  without  making 
any  advancement  in  intellectual  improvement,  but  is 
productive,  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  of  habits  that 
are  hostile  to  it.  Our  motion — for  such  is  the  ap*- 
pdntment  of  the  Author  of  our  nature  that  we  can 
never  remain  stationary — our  motion  is  all  retrograde; 
and  when  we  relinquish  our  efforts  to  go  onwards,  the 
stream,  without  any  effort  of  ours,  will  carry  us  rapidly 
backwards. 

Sic  omnia  fatis 
In  pejus  mere,  ac  retr6  sublapsa  referri ; 
Non  aliter,  qu4ni  qui  adverso  vix  flumine  lembum 
Remigiis  subigit,  si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  ilium  in  prseceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 

Who,  among  the  illustrious  persons  who  have  be- 
come the  benefactors  of  the  species  by  their  writings 
and  discoveries,  attained  to  their  high  eminence  by 
ipactivity?    There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
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there  is  no  department  of  life,  in  which  a  pennanent 
reputation  can  be  secured,  without  that  ardour  of  mind 
which  leads  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object  to  the  exercise 
of  self-denial,  and  to  the  contemplation  and  the  exe* 
cution  of  enterprises  of  difficulty  and  labour :  and  he 
who  has  never  had  his  hours  of  thoughtful  musing,  and 
whose  fancy  has  never  been  warmed  by  his  visions 
of  future  attainments,  and  of  high  adiievements,  is 
not  likely  by  his  intellectual  power  to  add  to  bis  own 
£tme,  or  to  benefit  society.  We  must  begin  and  con- 
tinue  in  the  path  of  knowledge  with  the  determinaticm 
to  overcome  all  the  circumstances,  whether  seen  or 
unforeseen,  that  can  offer  resistance  to  our  progress ; 
to  acquire  gradually  such  an  entire  dominion  over 
ourselves,  that  our  habits  will  at  length  urge  us 
onwards ;  and  never  to  allow  any  of  the  thousand 
obstacles  that  obstruct  our  passage  to  turn  us  aside 
from  the  accomplishment  of  our  original  design.  Nor 
should  we  desist  in  our  application,  after  considerable 
successes,  but  continue  to  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  adding  to  the  acquisitions  whidi  we  have 
already  made,  that  we  may  fill,  with  growing  honour 
and  usefulness,  the  sphere  which  Providence  has  as- 
signed us. 

It  was  not  by  yile  loiteriog  in  ease 
That  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  art ; 

That  soft,  yet  ardent  Athens,  leam'd  to  please, 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme!  complete  in  every  part ! 

It  was  not  theDce  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquerii^  dart: 

For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 

JUnown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 
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It  was  said  of  Hannibal,  that  he  wanted  notfaii^ 
to  iiie  oompletion  o£  hia  martial  virtues,  but  that  wbw 
he  had  gained  a  victory  he  should  know  how  to  uw 
ih?  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  men,  in  their  iitei' 
rtry  pursuits,  resemble  too  often,  in  this  respect,  the 
Carthaginian  General  It  is  not  uncommon  for  those 
who,  at  their  first  entrance  cm  their  studies,  or  into,  the 
woiid,  were  distinguished  for  their  abilities  and  their 
ardour,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised, 
aind  to  end  in  neglect  and  obscurity  that  life  wfajuji 
they  began  in  celebrity  and  honour.  Sudi  a  change 
as  this,  as  well  as  indolence  in  general,  in  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  forth  all  llieir  energies,  nmsi,  I  fear, 
be  trafced  to  the  influence  of  improper  motives  in  the 
^tset,  or  at  least  to  the  absence  of  such  as  are  pow« 
brful  and  efficient,  "  These  errors,**  says  Jbhnsonv 
^  all  arise  fi'om  bxi  original  mistake  of  the  tarue  motives 
of  action.  He  that  never  extends  his  view  beyond 
the  praises  or  rewards  of  men,  will  be  dejected  by  ne- 
glect and  envy ,  or  infatuated  by  honours  and  applause. 
But  the  consideration  that  life  is  only  deposited  in  hoB 
hands  to  be  employed  in  obedience  to  a  masttt  who 
will  regard  Ms  endeavours,  not  his  successes,  wbuM 
have  preserved  him  from  trivial  elations  and  disccHi- 
ragements,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  constancy 
and  cheerfalness,  neither  enervated  by  commendation, 
nor  intimidated  by  censure." 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  conclude  these  obser- 
vations, than  in  the  Wbrds  of  that  memorable  Answer 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  to  the  illustrious 
foreigner  who  complimented  him  on  the  greatness  of 
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Ilis  genius,  and  the  wonderM  extent 
'^Indeed,  sir,  you  are  in  a  mistake  cm  both  points ; 
Hie  objects  ate,  indeed,  vast  and  magnificent,  mA 
th^?efore  I  made  a  choice  fortunate  for  my  reputa- 
tion ;  but  they  are  comprehensible  by  the  most  ordi- 
'nary  genius,  if  he  will  take  my  method,— neofr  to 
huhy.  If  I  have  any  advantages  over  o&er  natural- 
ists, it  is  cmly  in  a  more  patient  thinking,  in  vAxkh  I 
"perhaps  exceed  many  of  them.  To  this  I  am  uxlebted 
^for  all  my  success." 

The  man  who  distinguishes  himself  from  others, 
istaiids  ifi  a  press  of  people:  those  before  him  inter- 
^fs^i  his  progress ;  and  those  behind  him,  if  he  does 
not  urge  on,  will  tread  him  down.  He  is  the  man 
who  is  most  likely  to  rise  to  eminence,  and  to  betfefit 
mankind  by  his  labours,  to  wh(»n  the  lai^age  of 
poet  is  apjdicable — 

^'  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum." 


/'•:..  .  .  • 

CHAiPTER  III. 

EXPLANATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

/]\ns  habit  of  attaching  definite  notions  to  our;  words 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  dearness  of  thought 
This  is  a  fiu^t  whidi  has  been  the  subject  of  remaik 
dn  every  age ;  an  while  its  importance  to  thj^/progccn 
x}f  science  is  universally  allowed^. it  is  peculiarly  felt 
in  studying  the  qperations  of  mind  From  the  constf- 
tuticai  of  our  nature,,  we  are  long  fiuniliar.  with  the 
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objects  of  sense  before  we  begin  to  reflect  on  what 
we  fisel ;  and  when  we  do  beguj  to  reflect,  we  attempt 
ED  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  analo- 
logies  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  matter ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  application  we  transfer  the  lan- 
guage of  that  which  we  already  know  to  denote  the 
processes  of  a  substance  altogether  dissimilar/ and 
which  comparatively  we  do  not  know.  This  circum- 
stance renders  it  the  more  necessary  for  us  carefully 
to  ascertain  the  notions  which  metaphysicians  affix  to 
their  words ;  to  use  these  words  ourselves  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  same  acceptation ;  and  to  have  clear 
ideas  of  the  things  which  our  expressions  are  em- 
ployedito  denote. 

"  The  sure  and  only  way,"  says  Locke  in  his  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding,  "  to  get  true  knowledge,  is 
to  form  in  our  minds  clear  and  settled  notions  of  things, 
with  names  annexed  to  those  determined  ideas.  These 
we  are  to  consider,  and  with  their  several  relations 
and  habitudes,  and  not  amuse  ourselves  with  floating 
names,  and  words  of  indetermined  signification,  which 
we  can  use  in  several  senses  to  serve  a  turn.  It  is  in 
the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and  respects  which 
our  ideas  have  one  to  another  that  real  knowledge 
consists ;  and  when  a  man  once  perceives  how  &r 
they  agree,  and  how  far  they  disagree  one  with 
another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  what  other  people 
say,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  arguments  oi 
others,  whidi  are  many  of  them  nothing  but  plausible 
sc^^stry«  This  will  teach  him  to  state  the  questicMOi 
right,  and  see  whereon  it  turns;  and  thus  he  will 
stand  upon  his  own  legs,  and  kno^  by  his  own  un- 
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derstanding.  Whereas,  by  collecting  and  leatnii^ 
arguments  by  heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others ; 
and  when  any  one  questions  the  foundati(Hi8  they  aia 
built  on,  he  will  be  at  a  non-plus,  and  be  fiun  to  give 
up  his  implicit  knowledge." 

It  often  happens  that  the  names  whidi  have  been 
employed  to  denote  certain  {^enomena  either  of  mind 
or  of  matter^  from  their  having  been  employed  at  a 
time  when  erroneous  views  of  these  phenom^ia  were 
entertained,  contain  within  themselves,  and  transmit 
to  posterity,  the  errors  of  other  ages.  There  is  no 
science  from  which  we  might  not  derive  examples  to 
illustrate  this  position.  In  astronomy,  the  philosopher^ 
in  conformity  with  popular  language,  must  still  speak 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  and  in  metaphy- 
sics, we  are  obliged  to  use  many  words  connected 
with  theories  long  since  exploded.  Such  terms  may 
be  employed  without  any  inconvenience,  when  they  no 
longer  convey  the  notions  of  which  alone  they  were 
originally  expressive^  and  are  used  in  a  new  and  re- 
stricted acceptation.  This  period,  however,  does  not 
arrive  till  science  makes  considerable  advances ;  and^ 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  owing  to  certain  peculiari- 
ties to  which  I  have  in  part  alluded,  the  difficulties  of 
establishing  a  correct  and  unambiguous  phrasedogy 
ate  greater  than  in  any  other  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  must,  therefore,  employ  a  proportionably 
greater  degree  of  care  and  industry  in  analyzing  the 
words  which  we  use,  in  ascertaining  not  only  their  re- 
ceive acceptation,  but  in  always  affixing  to  them  the 
same  precise  and  definite  meaning* 

The  want  of  a  copious  diction  to  express'  the  dif* 
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Ibrent  operations  of  mind  has  been  the  subject  di 
common  remark.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  thou^t  thai 
the  infinitely  various  and  evanescent  affections  oC 
which  vre  are  conscious  can  be  in  any  adequate  de* 
gree  expressed  by  language,  since  words,  in  ev«y 
case,  Q.U  but  imperfect  symbols  of  our  internal  fiael- 
ings  and  operations ;  they  often  convey  to  the  under=> 
standing  of  another  our  meaning  indistmctly,  by  seem-» 
ittg  to  denote  either  too  much  or  too  little,  or  by 
awakening  ideas  not  immediately  connected  with  those 
which  it  is  our  object  to  excite.  For  that  state  of 
the  mind  in  which  it  is  affected  with  the  feeling  or 
emotion  of  love,  we  have  a  specific  term,-^by  the  aid 
tf  some  qualifying  epithet  we  can  even  define  some 
of  its  modifications ;  but  how  many  varied  aspects 
does  it  assume,  and  how  numerous  are  the  degrees  ci 
iptenseness  by  which  it  is  really  characterized,  fisr 
which  there  are  no  words  in  any  language?  'Th6 
same  remark  holds  true  of  all  the  other  affections  of 
the  mind ;  human  speech^  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and 
lehen  used  in  its  most  definite  acceptations,  can  give 
but  an  incomplete  view  of  their  diversified  changes 
and  combinati(»)s ;  they  can  only  give,  as  it  were^ 
their  leading  outlines  and  classificatiabs !  the  varied 
feelings  and  trains  of  thought  that  mark  the  intellect 
tual  history  of  cme  individual,  even  for  one  day »  are 
<?nly  fiiUy  known  to  the  omniscience  of  Him  who  sees 
through  the  foldings  of  the  heart,  and  who  imder- 
standeth  our  thoughts  afar  off 
r.  I  offer  these  remarks,  with  a  view  of  exciting  attend 
tion  to  the  very  great  importance  of  an  accurate  exo* 
inination  of  language ;  especially  of  the  words  which 
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We  eiDfdoy  in  our  moral  and  metaphysical  reasoaingSt 
''  We  may  be  assured  of  this,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  ''that 
the  ambiguity  of  .words,  and  the  vague  and  improper 
application  of  them,  have  thrown  more  darkness  oq 
these  subjects  than  the  subtilty  and  intricacy  of  things. 
When  we  use  common  words,  we  ought  to  use  them 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  most  commonly  used 
by  the  best  and  purest  writers  in  the  language ;  and 
when  we  have  occasion  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the 
meaning  of  a  common  word,  or  to  give  it  more  preci« 
sion  than  it  has  in  common  language,  the  reader  ought 
to  have  warning  of  this,  otherwise,  we  shall  impose 
upon  ourselves  and  on  him/' 

While  we  are  to  affix  a  distinct  and  appropriate  idea 
to  every  term  we  employ,  we  must  beware  of  thinking 
that  kU  the  words  in  language  admit  of  a  logical  defiir 
nition.  We  may  perfectly  understand  the  Fn^^piy>g 
which  we  attach  to  certain  terms  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  objects  they  denote,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  render  that  meaning  more  obviou« 
otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  synonymous  words* 
Definition,  indeed,  in  every  case,  supposes  that  th^ 
acceptation  of  a  word  is  explained  by  other  words 
whose  meaning  is  already  known.  We  are  only  re- 
quired, therefore,  to  define  words  that  are  uncommon, 
or  that  are  used  in  an  uncommon  sense. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  any  cme  that  the 
words  of  which  we  can  give  a  proper  and  logical  de^ 
finition  are  not  numerous.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
things  which  they  signify  are  perfectly  elementary, 
or,  on  the  other,  expressive  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  ideas,  they  cannot,  for  reasons  sufiij 
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dently  obvious,  admit  of  explication.    "  No  word," 
«ays  the  eminent  philosopher  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  "  can  be  logically  defined,  which  does  not 
denote  a  species,  because  such  things  only  can  have 
a  specific  difierence ;  and  a  specific  difference  is  essen- 
tial to  a  logical  definition.    On  this  account  there  can 
be  no  logical  definition  of  individual  things,  such  as 
London  or  Paris.  Individuals  are  distinguished,  either 
by  proper  names,  or  by  accidental  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  but  they  have  no  specific  difference ; 
and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  known  by  proper 
tiames,  or  may  be  described  by  circumstances  or  re- 
lations, they  cannot  be  defined.     It  is  no  less  evident^ 
that  the  most  general  words  cannot  be  logically  de- 
fined, because  there  is  not  a  more  general  term,  of 
which  they  are  a  species.    Nay,  we  cannot  define 
every  species  of  things,  because  it  happens  sometimes 
that  we  have  not  words  to  express  the  specific  dif- 
ference. Thus,  a  scarlet  colour  is,  no  doubt,  a  species 
of  colour ;  but  how  shall  we  express  the  specific  dif- 
ference by  which  scarlet  is  distinguished  from  green 
or  blue  ?    The  difierence  of  them  is  immediately  per- 
ceived by  the  eye,  but  we  have  not  words  to  express  it.^ 
"  There  is  no  subject  in  which  there  is  more  fire- 
quent  occasion  to  use  words  that  cannot  be  logically 
defined  than  in  treating  of  the  powers  and  operations 
of  the  mind.    The  simplest  operations  of  our  minds 
must  all  be  expressed  by  words  of  this  kind.    No 
man  can  explain  by  a  logical  definition  what  it  is  to 
think,  to  apprehend,  to  believe,  to  will,  to  desire^ 
Every  man  who  understands  the  language  has  some 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  and  every  man 
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who  is  capable  of  reflection,  may,  by  attending  to'the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  are  signified  by 
them,  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  them ;  but 
they  cannot  be  logically  defined*." 

Of  what  importance  it  is  to  be  familiar  with  these 
very  obvious  and  elementary  truths,  the  history  of 
science  suflSciently  shews.  How  fi'equently  have  men 
of  eminence  perplexed  and  darkened  the  subjects 
they  discussed,  by  pretending  to  give  demonstrations 
of  things  which  were  self-evident,  and  by  attempting 
to  define  that  which  admits  of  no  explication !  They 
have  often  presented  to  us  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  form  and  language  of  mathematicsd 
demonstration;  and  we  have  found,  after  following 
their  reasonings,  that  our  ideas  respecting  them  were 
not  more  accurate,  nor  our  impressions  of  their  truth 
stronger,  than  before.  Nor  can  I  help  remarking  in 
this  place,  that  the  mode  of  arraying  moral  science, 
whether  elementary  or  otherwise,  in  the  dress  appro- 
priated to  pure  mathematical  truth,  is  worse  than 
puerile,  since  it  tends  to  confound,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  the  uninitiated,  kinds  of  evidence  so  very 
different,  and  to  impair,  it  is  probable,  in  such  cases, 
the  impressions  which  moral  evidence  alone  makes  on 
the  human  mind.  I  proceed  now  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  some  terms  which  firequently  occur  in 
iilquiries'connected  with  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  which, 
though  they  may  already  be  familiar  to  us,  require, 
frcnnthe  important  facts  and  truths  with  which  they 
are  connected,  a  clear  elucidation. 

1.  The  word  law  very  frequeittly  occurs  in  the 

*  Reid*8  Essays,  vol.  i.  ch.  u 
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sdeiiceft^  botti  of  matter  and  of  mind.  Philosophers 
speak  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  laws  of 
thought ;  when  they  only  mean  to  state  certain  esta* 
blished  facts  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  mate- 
rial phraomena*  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a 
law  is  a  rule  given  to  an  agent,  according  to  which  he 
is  to  act ;  which  implies  a  power  of  conforming  to 
the  particular  mode  required ; — ^without  this  agent,  and 
this  power,  a  law  is  obviously  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing.  There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  the  order  of  nature, 
whether  in  matter  or  in  mind,  provided  we  always 
remember  that  in  such  an  acceptation  its  meaning  can 
only  be,  that  uniform  mode  of  acting  by  which  it 
pleases  the  Deity  to  govern  the  world.  When  we 
find^  wherever  our  observation  extends,  that  matter 
invariably  gravitates  towards  a  given  centre,  we  are 
in  the  possession  of  a  fact,  which  whether  it  be  pro* 
duced  immediately  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Creator, 
or  by  some  intervening  cause,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  his  appointment,  and  which  must,  there- 
fi[xre»  be  that  particular  species  of  arrangement  whidi 
is  most  conducive  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
When  we  denominate  such  a  &ct  by  the  term  law,  it 
is  understood  that  we  refer  it  to  the  appointment  of 
(GkxL 

9.  l%e  word  nature  merits  our  notice,  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  e^trwie 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  its  applicaticm.  It  usually 
means  the  constituticai  and  appearance  of  things :  it 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  universal  existence^  as, 
when  we  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  compass  of  nature 
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IXk  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  employed  to  aigoify 
th^  native  state  or  properties  of  any  being  or  aui^r 
Ht^pce ;  and  by  philosophers  it  is  frequently  used  tQ 
denote  the  almighty  Being,  by  whom  the  universe  H 
governed.  The  plea  which  has  been  urged  ix  iUt 
use  in  this  latter  acceptation  is,  that  it  prevents  tb^ 
frequent  repetition  of  the  name  of  Ood;  and  that 
scientific  men  may,  therefore,  allude  to  his  attributes 
and  his  efficiency,  as  displayed  in  the  formation  and 
appearance  df  the  world,  without  seeming  irrever^ioo 
in  the  use  of  those  sacred  appellati(Mis  by  which,  in 
xevealed  religion,  he  has  made  himself  known.  How 
fyx  this  plea  is  valid,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  de> 
termine :  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded-*-pra« 
found  reverence  for  the  name  of  the  Creator,*--canQ€A 
be  too  strongly  recommended^  or  too  closely  adhered 
to  by  those  who  direct  their  attention  to  philosophical 
inquiries.  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  which  it 
defends  is  so  liable  of  abuse,  and  so  capable  of  being 
employed  in  diverting  the  nodnd  from  the  great  Authour 
of  all  things,  th9.t  it  should  be  followed,  not  only  with 
9iuch  caution,  but  with  some  limitation. 
<  3«  Inducticoi  is  a  word  which  is  in  frequent  use  in 
9iodem  science :  that  operation  which  it  is  employed 
tp  signify  is  one  of  the  most  essential  to  the  fur- 
therance of  knowledge.  We  have  a  notion  of  its 
nature,  sufficiently  accurate^  in  the  following  words  i 
wt^  from  a  c(»aparison  of  a  number  of  facts  knofwn 
fircxn  experiment  or  observation  to  be  true,  the  e^-* 
IBtenc^  of  a  more  general  fact  is  inferred,  the  inforscjipa 
Ifl^  said  to  be  made  by  induction.  That  it  is  from  in-^ 
Auction  akme  that  all  certain  snd  accurate  knowledge 
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rf  the  laws  rf  nature  is  derived,  is  now  fully  admitted ; 
80  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  physical  sciences, 
which  have  made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  two 
last  centuries,  are  entirely  indebted  for  their  present 
state  of  improvement  to  the  established  authority  of 
this  mode  of  prosecuting  philosophical  inquiries.  It  has, 
however,  been  doubted  whether  the  method  of  induc- 
ticxi  can  be  adopted  with  the  same  advantage  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  as 
metaphysical  and  moral  science  is  conversant  with 
objects  that  are  removed  from  the  observation  of  the 
senses,  it  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  conducted 
after  the  mode  of  experiment  and  induction ; — that 
though  probity,  justice,  and  benevolence  are  more 
obtrusive  tlian  gravitation  and  motion,  they  are  more 
easily  obscured  by  prejudices  and  sophistry; — and 
that  because  the  moral  aspects  of  man  are  ever  vary- 
ing, and  mingling  into  each  other  with  so  much  rapi- 
dity, it  has  been  concluded  that  they  were  subjects 
m^ which  repeated  observations  or  experiments  could 
iiot  be  instituted.  Supposing  natural  historians  had 
acted  on  this  hypothesis,  and  had  conducted  their 
inquiries  on  the  principle,  that  animated  or  vegetable 
productions  admitted  not  of  experiment,  because  their 
subjects  were  different  from  mechanical  philosophy, 
would  either  Harvey  or  Linnaeus  have  benefited  man- 
kind by  their  important  discoveries  ? 

The  truth  is,  there  existed  the  most  powerful  pre- 
judice against  Newton  himself  when  he  fearlessly 
proclaimed  himself  the  scholar  of  experience,  and 
took  her  along  with  him  into  the  field  of  natural 
science;  he  had  to  combat  the   prepossessions  of 
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generations,  and  was,  in  fact,  traduced  as  an  ignoble 
sectarian,  for  many  years,  in  the  highest  school  and' 
university  of  Europe.  While  this  great  man  was  sue-' 
cessfuUy  employing  his  efforts  in  measuring  the* 
heavens,  and  in  ascertaining  the  laws  of  other  worlds/ 
he  was  loudly  defamed  as  a  priesumptuous  innovator  by 
those  who  paid  more  regard  to  what  Aristotle  saidi  * 
than  to  what  nature  revealed.  The  number  of  objectors 
gradually  diminished  as  experimental  philosophy  ad- 
vanced; and  the  successors  of  Newton,  adhering 
closely  to  the  example  of  their  illustrious  master,  in 
pursuing  steadily  the  method  of  induction,  in  opposi- 
tion to  human  authority  and  misleading  associations/ 
have  raised  the  science  of  physics  to  that  high  emi- 
nence from  which  it  now  commands  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  To  say  that  they  have  enlarged  indefinitdy 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  that  they  have  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  species,  is  only  acknowledging  a  small  portion  of 
their  merit;  since  the  example  which  they  have  left 
to  others  in  every  department  of  science,  as  to  the  only 
successful  method  of  augmenting  the  power  of  man  by 
the  discovery  of  truth,  is  of  itself  the  most  valuable, 
as  it  certainly  is  calculated  to  be  the  most  perman^itly 
useful,  benefit  they  possibly  could  communicate. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  single  objection  advanced 
against  the  application  of  the  method  of  induction  fo 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  that  was  not  urged 
against  Newton  and  his  immediate  successors.  Aftw 
allowing  that  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  arresting  the 
trains  of  our  thought,  and  in  reflecting  on  the  subjects 
pf  our  consciousness,  than  in  observing  the  facts  that 
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oome  within  the  reach  of  our  senses^  we  may  surely 
ibaintain  that  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  laws  of  their  connexion  and  succession,  may  be 
ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  world,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are 
conjoined.  We  cannot,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  subject 
the  jAiencMnena  of  mind  to  the  test  of  experiment,  but 
we  can  do  that  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
We  caii  carefully  examine  the  operations,  not  only  of 
our  own  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  but  observe 
the  result  of  these  operations,  in  the  history  of  man,  as 
delineated  in  bod^s,  and  as  it  is  presented  to  our  view 
in  the  diversified  circumstances  of  society.  If  the 
phenomena  which  fall  within  the  province  of  the  che- 
xkiist  and  natural  philosopher  are  almost  infinite  in 
number  and  variety,  they  cannot  be  less  so  in  a  science 
whose  object  is  the  ever-varying  aspect  of  human 
tihought,  and  the  aggregated  products  resulting  from 
it  'Hiis  great  variety,  united  to  the  frequency  with 
Wbicfa  the  same  phenomena,  in  precisely  similar  ci^ 
CUtfistances,  may  be  investigated,  afibrds  the  same  ad- 
iwitage  to  the  moral  philosopher  which  experiment 
gfri^  to  him  who  confines  his  attention  to  physical 
dci^^nce. 

Nowience,  not  even  chemistry,  is  more  susceptible 
bf  a*»lysis  than  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  not  analytic  in  the  same  sense  as  chemistry, 
which  decomposes  and  reduces  substances  to  theft 
i^tnentary  parts.  We  cannot  in  the  same  manner 
divide  the  aflfections  of  the  mind  ;  but  we  can  at  all 
times  trace  the  associated  aggregations  of  which  our 
feelings  and  passions  are  composed,  to  the  simplef 
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and  elementary  principles  and  affections  in  whidi  they 
hare  their  origin.  It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  aepa* 
rate  the  combinations  of  thought  and  feeling  whidi 
exist  in  our  mind  into  what  may  be  truly  called  their 
elementary  parts ;  and  by  repeating  this  analytic  pro* 
cess»  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  equal  importance  and 
certainty  as  those  which  are  obtained  in  the  physical 
sciences  by  the  most  rigorous  induction. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject^  I  may  notice  an  ob^ 
jection  which  has  been  more  recently  made  to  the 
utility  of  moral  philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  is  a  science  in  which  no  discoveries  can  ever  be 
hoped  to  be  made,  since  the  rudest  clown,  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  could  tell  us  what  it  is  to  know,  and  feel, 
and  think,  and  hear,  and  see,  as  well  as  the  most  skil- 
ful and  accomplished  metaphysician  can.  This  ob* 
jection,  however,  proves  too  much,  since  it  may  be 
said  of  all  sciences  that  its  elementary  principles  are 
known  equally  to  all.  Are  not  the  numbers  and  the 
figures  that  form  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  sdeilces 
understood  by  many,  who  cannot  tell  either  the  natuie 
or  the  objects  of  mathematical  reasonings  ?  And  is 
the  study  of  these  to  be  regarded  as  useless,  because 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  are  known 
to  the  multitude  almost  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher  ? 
It  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  the  human  mind  is  so 
liarrow  in  the  range  of  its  ohenomena  as  to  render 
an  investigation  of  its  operations,  with  the  hepe  of 
augmenting  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  an  abortive 
undertaking,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  science  more 
extensive,  or  which  presents  more  pleasing  and  us^l 
results  than  that  which  it  offers  to  our  cant^nidatioii. 
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If  we  were  to  follow  the  history  of  one  passion, 
firom  its  earliest  workings  in  the  mind  through  the 
whole  progress  of  life,  how  numerous  and  diversified 
are  the  cif cumstances  which  we  should  find  result- 
ing firom  it!  We  should  observe  the  same  passion 
piroducing  dissimilar  effects,  according  to  the  different 
situations  in  which  it  is  developed.  The  child  who 
wished  to  be  distinguished  in  the  domestic  circle,  and 
whose  very  love  of  distinction  seemed  to  be  the 
pleasing  omen  of  future :  eminence,  cannot  be  viewed 
with  the  same  feelings,  when,  at  a  fixture  period,  he 
is -impelled  by  the  same  passion  to  all  the  atrocities 
of  lawless  ambition.  The  human  character,  in  both 
situations,  is  influenced  by  the  same  common  principle 
of  our  common  nature  ;  but  that  very  principle,  when 
modified  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  attainment  of  dissimilar  objects,  as  in 
the  present  case,  exhibits  phenomena  extremely  dif- 
ferent. 

With  the  inductive  method  of  philosophizing,  as 
taught  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  exemplified  in  the  school 
of  Newton,  we  cannot  be  too  familiar;  since  it  bears 
93  dose  a  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge, 
as  the  characters  and  grammar  of  any  language  to  2Ui 
understanding  of  its  idiom  and  use.  To  know  accu- 
rately the  best  means  which  we  should  employ  for  the 
attainment  of  a  particular  end,  is  in  any  case  a  useful 
attainment.  But  in  the  present  instance  this  acquisi- 
tion is  the  more  valuable,  since  the  experience  of  the 
dark,  as  well  as  of  the  enlightened  ages,  affords  incon- 
testable proof,  that  the  only  way  of  advancing  in  our 
acquaintance  either  with  the  phenomena  of  matter  oi; 
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of  mind;  is  by  a  careful  and  patient  comparison  and 
observation  of  facts^  and  by  a  cautious  induction  of 
inferences. 
4,  Having  noticed  the  process  of  analysis,  it  may 

'  be  proper  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  nature  of  synthesis,  as  contrasted  with  it.  Ana- 
lysis* simply  signifies,  unless  it  be  in  geometry, 
where  its  meaning  is  scxnewhat  peculiar,  a  resolution 

'  (rf  any  combination,  whether  of  matter  or  of  thought, 
into  its  component  parts.  There  is  no  science  in 
which  we  have  more  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  pro- 
cess than  in  chemistry.  A  single  experiment  in  which 
any  substance  is  deccHnposed,  and  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements,  impresses  its  nature  and  its  use 
upon  the  mind  more  efiectually  than  any  other  mode 
whatever.  Here  we  see  the  several  substances  ex- 
isting in  a  compound,  which  no  mechanical  force  can 
separate,  passing  through  a  certain  process  by  which 
they  are  as  perfectly  removed  from  each  other  as  if 
they  had  never  been  combined.  It  is  by  an  analogous 
process,  also  called  analysis,  that  we  must  proceed  in 
every  branch  of  philosophy  in  ascertaining  the  simple 
and  general  laws  on  which  the  complicated  pheno* 
mesxsL  of  the  universe  depend.     Before  we  can  come 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  «»«Xi/«>»  resoho:  in  maUiematics  it  denotes 
that  process  *'  by  which  a  proposition  is  traced  up,  through  a  chain  of  ne« 
eessarj  dependence,  to  some  known  operation,  or  some  admitted  principle. 
It  is  aUke  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  truth  in  a  theorem,  or  the  dig* 
covcry  of  the  construction  of  a  problem.  Analysis,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  thus  a  sort  of  inverted  form  of  solution.  Assuming  the  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced, it  remounts  step  by  step,  till  it  has  reached  a  so«rce  already  ex- 
plored. The  reverse  of  this  process  constitutes  synthesis  or  composition, 
which  is  the  mode  usually  employed  for  explaining  the  elements  of  science. 
Analysis,  therefore,  presents  the  medium  of  invention,  while  synthesis  na* 
turaliy  directs  the  course  of  instruction.** 
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to  a  conclu8i(Xi,  for  example*  as  to  the  universality  of 
the  law  of  gravitation*  we  must  previously  be  satis- 
fied as  to  the  universality  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded ;  if  the  facts  are  precisely  similar  in  similar 
circumstances*  to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  observa- 
tion, the  mbst  rigid  induction  entitles  us  to  refer  them 
to  the  same  cause*  whose  operation  is  as  general  as 
its  effects.  Analysis*  then*  is  to  be  considered  as  af- 
fording the  means*  in  certain  cases*  and  in  reference 
to  some  sciences*  of  examining  more  fiilly  the  phe- 
nc»nena  of  nature*  and  of  making  the  inductions  of  its 
laws  more  perfect. 

The  method  of  synthesis*  as  its  name  imports*  is  the 
opposite  of  analysis*  As  the  latter  consists  in  the  so* 
lution  of  any  thing*  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  into 
its  first  elements*  so  the  former*  agreeably  to  its  ety- 
mological signification*  simply  means  the  act  of  join- 
ing together*  or  ccnnbining  into  one*  substances  which 
were  before  separate.  Of  this  process,  also*  chemistry 
affords  us  the  most  striking  illustrations.  When  any 
two  bodies*  such*  for  example*  as  water  and  common 
salt*  are  united  together  in  consequence  of  chemical 
attraction*  so  that  neither  of  them  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  any  mechanical  force*  the  chemist 
denominates  the  process*  which  has  accomplished  this 
result*  synthesis. 

Having  obtained  by  analysis  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  on  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  de- 
pend* we  may  safely  proceed  to  carry  on  our  reason- 
ings in  the  way  of  synthesis*  as  to  the  effects  resulting 
from  any  given  combination  of  them.  One  of  the  diic^ 
advantages  of  this  method  is,  to  confirm  the  convictions 
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obtained  by  analysis.  The  peculiar  use  of  the  latter, 
is  to  aid  our  inquiries  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
of  the  former,  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  our  designs 
in  its  communication.  In  proceeding  according  to 
the  method  of  synthesis,  we  must  be  careful,  in  the 
first  place,  that  our  propositions  be  expressed  in  terms 
that  are  clearly  and  distinctly  understood ;  that  the 
words  of  bur  definitions  be  clearer  than  those  they  are 
brought  to  explain.  Of  what  importance  this  rule  is 
to  reasonings  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  synthetic 
mode  of  ratiocination,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
controversies  that  have  engaged  mankind,  and  with 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  conducted,  will  suf- 
ficiently convince  us.  Even  when  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute does  not  consist  in  a  verbal  ambiguity,  the  ob- 
scure and  ill-defined  language  employed,  exciting 
ideas  that  are  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with 
the  subject,  diverts  the  mind  from  the  avowed  object 
of  inquiry,  and  renders  it  far  more  difficult  of  clear 
apprehension,  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
cussion. There  is,  therefore,  no  source  of  fallacy  more 
dangerous,  because  more  apt  to  be  unperceived,  than 
this,  and  against  which  it  behoves  every  lover  of  truth 
to  be  constantly  on  his  guard. 

There  is  a  second  rule  which  we  ought  to  observe 
in  proceeding  according  to  the  way  of  synthesis  ;  aid 
that  is,  that  the  general  truth  on  which  our  reasonings 
Me  founded  be  so  clear  and  convincing,  as  to  force  th^ 
Mneat  of  any  reasonable  man.  The  general  point 
which  we  assume  as  the  basis  of  our  discussions  must 
be  self-evident,  otherwise  all  our  reasonings  must  be 
£dlacious. 

Hie  third,  and  only  oth^  rule  which  I  shall  at  pre- 
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sent  notice,  as  of  essential  importance  in  synthesis,  is, 
that  ail  the  consequences  we  deduce  be  necessarily 
implied  in  the  premises  from  which  we  set  out.  That 
it  is  only  by  rigidly  prescribing  this  rule  to  ourselves, 
in  our  synthetic  reasonings,  we  can  hope  to  keep  free 
of  errcMT,  is  very  obvious ;  and  yet,  owing  to  misap- 
prehension, or  to  ignorance,  or  to  inattention,  it  is 
often  left  out  of  view,  and  a  chain  of  reasoning  is 
formed,  the  strength  of  which  is  greatly  impaired  by 
the  slender  ties  by  which  many  of  its  parts  are  held 
together.  We  cannot  expect  to  escape  this  source  of 
^  fallacy  without  clearness  and  accuracy  of  thought,  and 
without  cultivating  habits  of  close  attention. 

5.  The  next  mode  of  expression  in  use  among  phi- 
losophers, of  which  I  shall  take  notice,  is,  the  explana- 
tion of  a  phenomenon.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  philosophy,  that  it  enables 
its  votaries  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  things.  How 
far  this  notion  is  correct,  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  de- 
termine. It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  when 
we  are  said  to  explain  any  fact  or  appearance  -  oi 
nature,  we  mean  no  more  than  that  we  shew  it  to 
be  necessarily  included  in  some  phenomenon  or  fact 
already  known,  or  supposed  to  be  known,  and  we 
consider  one  phenomenon  as  the  cause  of  another, 
when  we  conceive  the  existence  of  the  latter  to  depeod 
on  some  power  residing  in  the  former.  According  to 
this  observation,  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  are 
fixed,  the  real  object  of  philosophy  is  ascertained,  and 
we  are  the  more  likely  to  prosecute  our  inquiries  with 
success,  when  we  are  previously  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  allowed  us  to  carry  them. 

6.  When  a  fact  which  has  no  other  evidence  of  its 
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reality  than  the  explanation  which  it  affords  of  certain 
appearances,  is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
these  appearances,  it  is  called  an  hypothesis  *.  That 
extreme  fondness  in  the  human  mind  for  assigning  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  occasion  of  substituting 
hypothetical  reasonings  for  patient  experiment  and 
observation.  It  is,  besides,  more  flattering  to  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  man,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  his  indolence,  to  be  able  to  account  for  phenomena 
by  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  than  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
And,  accordingly,  there  is  no  lesson  which  he  is  more 
slow  to  learn,  than  that  mere  ingenuity  can  go  but  a 
very  little  way  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe;  that  before  he  can  acquire  sound  know- 
ledge, he  must  become  the  scholar  of  experience,  and 
carry  her  along  with  him  into  all  his  researches,  and 
that  without  the  humility  requisite  to  make  this  prac* 
tical  attainment,  the  more  lofty  the  exertions  of  hia 
genius,  the  more  injurious  will  they  prove  to  the  pro- 
gress of  real  science. 

"  I  would,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Kaimes, — "  I  would  discourage  no  man  from  conjec- 
turing, only  I  wish  him  not  to  take  his  conjectures  for 
knowledge,  or  to  expect  that  others  should  do  so. 
Conjecturing  may  be  an  useful  step  even  in  natural 
philosophy.    Thus,  attending  to  such  a  phenomenoui 

^  Newton  supply  defines  tbat  to  be  an  hypothesis  which  is  not  deduced 
firom  an  observation  of  facts :  while  he  maintains  that  conjectures  should 
lUnw  no  place  in  experimental  pbiJoSophy.  "  Quicquid  enim  ex  phieno^ 
Pfoif  ncm  deducitur,  hypothesis  Yocanda  est.  £t  hypotheses  :seu  meti^<4 
pbysicKy  seu  physicae,  seu  qualitatum  occultarum,  seu  mechanicse,  ill 
pUIosoplda  experimentali  locum  non  babent/' 


I  ocmjeoture  that  it  mtty  be  owing  to  such  a  cause* 
TMs  may  lead  me  to  make  the  experiments  or  obser- 
vations proper  for  discovering,  whether  that  is  really 
the  cause  or  not ;  and  if  I  caii  discover,  either  that  it 
is,  or  is  not,  my  knowledge  is  improved,  and  my  con- 
jecture was  a  step  to  that  improvement.  But  while  I 
rest  in  my  conjectures,  my  judgment  remains  in  sus- 
pense, and  all  I  can  say  is,  it  may  be  so,  and  it  may 
be  otherwise." 

This  is  a  very  just  view  of  the  stress  which  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  laid  on  hypothesis,  and  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  When  it  is  employed 
simply  as  the  means  of  stimulating  our  ef&rts  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  urging  us  forward  to  the  regions  of 
certainty  and  knowledge,  and  not  rested  on  as  an 
ascertained  and  established  fact,  it  cannot  do  injury, 
$md  it  may  do  some  good.  It  is  melancholy  to  thinks 
however,  that  this,  more  than  any  other  cause,  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  reason  and  science  during  many 
ages,  and  that  nearly  all  the  labours  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished metaphysicians  of  modem  times  have  been 
occupied  in  removing  the  rubbish  which  fanciful  and 
fertile  hypotheses  had  associated  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  From  the  nature  of  this  science, 
its  remoteness  from  the  comprehension  of  many  c^the 
species,  and  the  facts  which  it  analyzes,  not  beiog 
subjected  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  more  diflftcult  to  rescue  it  from  the 
abuse  of  hypothesis,  than  chemistry  or  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  but  it  forms  no  slight  ground  of  encouragOr 
ment,  that  even  these  branches  of  knowledge  were 
once  as  full  of  absurd  and  fanciful  conjectures  as  thjia; 
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and  that  the  same  rigid  attention  to  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  induction,  the  only  safe  and  successful 
way  of  pursuing  philosophical  inquiries,  which  has 
carried  them  to  so  high  an  eminence,  may  give  the 
same  commanding  attitude  to  the  study  of  our  own 
intellectual  and  moral  frame.  Truth  is  one,  and  those 
who  are  animated  by  the  love  of  it,  have  no  cause  to 
fear  that  in  any  department  of  nature  it  is  entirely 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  or 
that  humility  and  industry,  connected  with  definite 
notions  of  the  proper  objects  of  inquiry,  will  not  be 
rewarded  with  more  just  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  structure  and  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  BEING,  PERFECTIONS,  AND  PROVIDENCE   OP  GOD,  MADE 

KNOWN  BY  THE  CREATION. 

OOD  is  a  spirit;  and  is  therefore  invisible  to  us. 
No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  In  his  nature 
and  essence  he  is  hid  from  us;  and  his  perfections 
ako  would  have  been  for  ever  unknown  to  us,  had  he 
not  been  pleased  to  give  a  manifestation  of  them. 
While  this  manifestation  is  unquestionably  given  in 
his  word,  some  have  doubted  whether  it  has  been 
afforded  in  his  works,  at  least,  with  such  clearness  as 
might  furnish  the  mind  of  man  with  distinct  appre- 
hensions of  the  bemg,  unity,  and  attributes  of  God. 

It  is  affirmed,  however,  by  an  inspired  Apostle,  that 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  without 
the  light  of  revelation ;  and  that  the  invisible  things 
of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  Had  we  been  desti- 
tute of  the  sacred  volume,  this  would  still  be  a  question 
of  the  deepest  personal  interest ;  and  even  as  it  is,  it 
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possesses  considerable  practical  importance,  both  as  it 
regards  our  views  of  the  moral  gOTetnment  of  God  in 
general,  and  as  it  relates  to  the  evidence  of  divine 
revelation.  All  the  sources  of  our  information,  and 
all  the  pursuits  of  life,  are  valuable  only  as  they  can 
be  subservient  to  an  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  glories  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all ;  and  if  a  survey  of  his  works  and  of  his  ways 
tends  to  render  our  conce|)tiolis  of  him  more  accurate, 
or,  should  it  merely  serve  to  shew  how  greatly  we  are 
indebted  to  the  light  of  the  written  word,  the  labour 
which  we  undergo,  and  the  attention  which  we  give, 
ure  not  bestowed  in  vaiii. 

I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  briefly  to  ascertain  what 
may  be  known  of  the  character  and  govemtn^t  of 
God  frcm  tile  woikE  of  creation  and  providencid,  ot 
without  the  light  of  revelation. 

But  before  entering  on  the  dueidation  of  th^sd  pat-^ 
ticulars^  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  r^^mark  ot  two  iCfft 
tibe  langua^^  of  the  Apostle  to  Which  I  have  referred. 
The  phrase, "  that  whfch  may  be  known  of  God,*' tefetti 
of  course^  not  to  his  essence^  which  is  invisible^  but  to 
his  properties  and  attrilwteB.  That  whi<A  may  be 
known  of  a  person  is  that  whidi  distinguii^es  him  Stott 
iJk  othfer  objects,  whether  it  b^  his  fbttn,  or  Some  other 
characteristic  qualities  ;  and  that  Which  ttay  be  kndWto 
of  God  are  the  qualities  and  perfectionis  that  ar€i  peStt^ 
liar  to  him.  These^  we  am  told>  arfe  ttmnife«l,  o¥  ttiaff 
be  ascertained,  by  those  wbe^  have  not  the  M^'itff 
revektion ;  for  God  hath  shewed  them  unto  fhedi; 
The  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  is  cNM^firttiiM  'by 
*e  phraseology  of  the  following  V^8e.    By  th^  wWdSJ 


''  the  ifii^idble  thiags  of  bim,"  ^omd  would  utMterManit 
the  beit^g  fttid  perfeotiond  of  Gfod^  in  <x>otra^stiDctioQ 
to  the  heatiien  deitieg)  the  tittlibutdd  of  ifhkk  #Mni 
Vii^ble.  But,  without  duj^xxiiDg  thM  ^  ApoMki  has 
ktiy  tefet^n^e  fo  th6  cotp^eal  deitiefr  <rf'  thfe  heUthMi 
W^  imoWi  from  Ae  ourii^t  ladguagd  of  tey«)brtioii,  thai 
the  Uring  and  ttue  Qod  k  q^>  i^  oaftnot  be^  thd  object 
of  our  visioB.  No  nilitt  Mth  Been  God  at  my  tim#t 
and  hende  h^  is  ^jrled^ ''  th6  King  eternal,  imincMt^  in- 
visible ;  the  invidiUd  Ood ;  who  otif  ha^  laaliKMtAlity^ 
dwelling'  in  ^  li^t  whidi  no  man  can  lappMMh 
unto :'  Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  not  oait  bM/' 

But  hid  beifig^  perfectionB>  and  government)  ai^  ttH 
66  tMa  aeodimt  the  le^SB  evidently  f^ect6d  ihim  hit 
Woitft.  ''  Tliey  kte  from  the  ^etr^tien  of  the  Wdfldr 
says  the  Aposde,  **  deatiy  seen,  being  nndettrtood  by 
the  things  tiiiat  are  m^de.  ^  Hie  same  ddcCtine  is  taught 
itt  severid  other  paitd  of  Scripture,  mote  especially  by 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  discovers.  In  the  graMeut  and 
magnitude  df  the  platietaify  Worlds^  the  gloiiotiti  mti« 
jefsty  of  the  eternal  God.  **  When  I  coneider  the 
heavens,  the  Work  of  thy  firigeta,  the  moon  iAd  tbe 
Irtarii,  which  tiiou  hatst  ordained ;  what  is  mani  tiiat 
thoii  art  mitidful  of  him,  aiidtite  son  fef  m^,  ttoft  thoo 
viiiitest  him?*'  Here  the  Psalmist  tdls  us  that  the 
t30nte^platiotl  of  the  heavekdy  bodObs  Suggested  Hub 
Wflec^CM  to  Ins  mind ;  aiid,  ccttsequently,  that  ttey 
tete  calculated  ^md  intended  to  awaken  this  tam  xtf 
bought  in  aH  who  behokl  them.  He  enlarges^  iik  tfat 
nineteenth  Psalm,  on  their  design  and  tendency  to 
■ptodzim  the  Ctealof's  glof y.  "  The  heavens  dedare 
'Ob  ^oty  of  Oedr  d,nd  the  firmament  i^weth^  hi« 
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handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  Tliere  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
Their  line  is  gone  Out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  set 
a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race.'*    Let  us  now  proceed, 

Briefly,  to  ascertain  what  may  be  known  of  the 
dmracter  and  government  of  God  from  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  or,  without  the  light  of  reve- 
lation.  In  the  outset  it  may  be  urged,  by  way  of  ob- 
jection to  our  inquiry,  or,  rather,  to  our  capability  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue,  that  no  man,  bom  and 
educated  in  a  Christian  country,  can  place  himself  in 
the  situation  of  a  mere  disciple  of  reason  and  nature ; 
t^t  he  cannot  possibly  divest  himself  of  notions  with 
which  he  has  been  familiar  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  stand  precisely  oii  the  footing  of  Socrates  or  Plato ; 
that  he  is  walking  in  the  light  of  heaven,  even  when 
be  disowns  its  existence,  and  is  vainly  ascribing  to 
bis  own  understanding  those  elementary  truths  which 
unaided  reason  would  not  discover.  I  am  so  far  from 
deily ing  the  truth  of  this  position,  that  I  own  it  to  be 
my  opinion,  that  much  of  what  is  termed  natural  reli* 
gion,  is  itself  the  effect,  partly,  of  that  early  revelation 
which  existed  in  the  family  of  mankind  before  its 
dispersion  over  the  globe,  and,  partly,  of  that  clearer 
STerelation  which  has  since  poured  its  light  on  the 
human  mind. 

Yet,  surely,  as  we  are  so  explicitly  taught  by  the 
sacred  vdume,  as  well  as  by  many  other  oonsidera- 
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tions,  that  the  Godhead,  that  is»  the  unity,  the  heixig^ 
and  perfections,  of  the  living  and  true  God,  are  clearly 
seen  in  his  wcH'ks,  we  must  ascribe  the  circumstaim 
of  their  not  having  been  justly  and  distinctly  recognised 
to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  beholder.     In  as  far  bb 
nature  reveals  the  character  and  government  of  God, 
the  revelation  will  of  course  correspond  to  the  maoi^ 
festation  which  he  makes  of  himself  in  his  word*    As 
he  is  the  Author  of  both  alike,  our  diligent  study  of 
both,  with  the  view  of  knowing  more  of  God,  and  of 
our  relations  and  duties  in  regard  to  him,  must  be 
highly  advantageous.      Revelation  presupposes  th6 
exercise  of  reason  and  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  in- 
vestigation, in  proportion  to  our  opportunities,  of  the 
great  and  marvellous  works  of  the  Almighty.    It  ad- 
dresses  man  as  a  being  endowed  with  understanding, 
gifted  with  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reflection^ 
which  are  adequate,  in  many  cases,  for  his  direction, 
for  pointing  out  to  him  his  duty  by  the  aid  of  general 
principles,  by  a  comparison  of  circumstances,  and  by 
an  induction  from  particulars. 

Besides,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  discover, 
that,  on  some  of  the  most  momentous  of  all  truths, 
the  suggestions  of  reason  and  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion entirely  agree.  When  I  find  that  an  analysis  of 
the  principles  and  moral  feelings  that  are  inherent  in. 
my  mind  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  require- 
ments of  scripture,  it  may  be  presumed  that  my  ocm- 
vtetion  of  moral  obligation,  as  unalterable  and  eternal, 
will  be  strengthened.  By  this  means  our  views  of 
duty,  if  not  enlarged,  become  more  definite.  We  are 
more  capable  of  following  out  the  general  principles  od 
morality  ccmtained  in  revelation,  and  of  applying  with' 
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repcbieag  the  rtile«  aK  well  m  of  ^pwifyHtS  tjif^  e^cep^^ 
tkm.  It  should  also  bei  r^mowb^i^i  thi^t  the  rule  of. 
aw  oooduct,  both  ia  FdigioQ  aod  pp^cality^  u^  bq  f^i^ 
as  &  is  disoQv^table  by  th&  %)it  Qf  nature,  pegta  on. 
the  sama  divinef  authoEity  as  that  l^id  dowil  iu  the^ 
written  word«  The  sfame  Ebi^g  of  ii]^te  perfi^on  is 
the  Author  of  both ;  and  there&)r€t>  the.  pr^ioepts  which 
be  has  writtea  with  hia  own  fiager  on  the  heart,  CfUE^not. 
be  leas  binding  or  in^xxctant  than  thoa^  \vLhich  were 
written  with  his  finger  qxk  tables  of  stone.  Thi^y  ar^  de- 
rii^  from  the  same  source ;  they  are  inyeated  with  all 
the  autho^ty  of  consdenoe ;  and  they  ai€i  all  illustra* 
th^  of  the  unjiTOFfiality  and  unchangeableness  which 
are  the  pecubar  pharaotenstics  of  piety  and  virtue. 

That  th^  being  and  perfeotions  of  God  may  be  de^jrly 
a^en  by  the  light  of  ]aalure»  is  proved,  I  tlunk,  by  the 
imiTersat  consent  and  acknowledgment  of  mankind; 
by  the  oLrcumstance  that  this  fundamental  truth  is  in- 
volved necessarily  }n  tho  es^erc^se  qH  pur  m^tal  fa- 
cukies ;  and  by  the  order  and  government  of  natvur^ 
and  providence. 

First;  that  the  light  of  nature.  ctefg:ly  sh?ws  ns  ^e 
being  of  God>  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  our  ^om^g^; 
and  adoratkaj;  is  proved  by  the  univ^ssil  consent  and 
aokaiewledgment  of  mankinds  If  it  be  allowed  tk^, 
a  devcAional  suaoeptihilityi  or  a  ^pj^ty  of  wo^shipr; 
pmg  God,  be  0(>exteJBisive  with  twman  nature,  it, 
surely  aeewis  reasonable  tQconoinde,  that  this  c^pa^y, 
hhanot  been  given  without  soe^^  ^$4  ainid  tt^  th^ 
desi^  for  which  it  has  been  confeorred  ife  te  lead;  \% 
toihe  devout  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  gqodr: 
nesa,  Ipve  and  power,  of  the  Being  of  ail  per;^|ipnf- 
i^^  pf  a  faieulty  is:  di«QveJC^  fixTO  th^.^gdk 
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wMck  it  verves.  The  primary  use  of  reason^  all  ac« 
knowledge,  is  to  direct  us  in  our  intellectual  and  moral 
pursuits ;  and  of  afl^ion  and  feeling  to  stimulate  us 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  reason  approves^ 
and  in  some  cases  to  supply  its  lack.  But  what  is 
the  intention  of  implanting  in  our  nature  a  religious 
suso^tibility»  of  connecting  indissolubly  with  the 
m|nd  of  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  a  capacity  for 
deyolioQal  sentiment^  if  there  exist  no  Supreme  Being, 
in  the  contemplation  of  whose  perfections  this  power 
may  be  eaxq^doyed  ?  There  is  here  an  original  principle, 
as  characteristic  of  human  nature  fis  is  reason  or  un- 
derstanding! without  any  obvious  utility,  without  any 
end  to  be  answered  by  its  exercise. 

That  it  is  an  original  principle,  and  not  the  result  of 
peculiar  droumstances,  as  are  local  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions, is  evident,  from  its  being  oxnmon  to  maD 
in  every  age  c^  the  world,  co-extensive  with  bis  being 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  felt  in  all  its  force  by 
those  who  have  most  successfully  employed  and  im- 
proved their  reason.  It  is  common  to  man,  I  have  said, 
in  every  age  and  country.  If,  in  support  of  this  positicMD, 
we  appeal  to  former  times,  we  have  the  express  testi- 
mony of  the  most  distinguished  philosqphers,  and' 
through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  the  opinion  of  the 
lemotest  ages.  In  their  estimaticm  the  universal  ex- 
ii|teaceof  a  devotional  susceptibiUty  formed  so  striking 
a  cirCumst^ce,  that  they  deduce  ftxxa  it  one  of  their 
sfefimgeft  arguments  for  the  being  of  God :— an  argu- 
ment which  the  founder  of  the  Epicureans  considered 
^  possessing  greater  force  than  any  other.  iTie 
greatest  of  the  Rcraans,  when  speaking  of  \he  general 
consent  of  mankind  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Divinity, 
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maintains  that  it  is  the  Yoice  of  nature  itself;  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  contemplate  the 
glories  of  the  heavens,  without  feeling  convinced  that 
there  is  a  most  excellent  mind  by  whom  these  things 
are  governed. 

The  argument  here  adverted  to  was  noticed  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  some  of  them  have  presented 
a  very  forcible  statement  of  it  in  their  writings. 
*'  Multum  dare  solemus  prsesumptioni  omnium  homi- 
num,  apiid  non  veritatis  argumentum  est  aliquid  om- 
nibus videri ;  tanquam  Deos  esse  sic  colligimus,  quod 
omnibus  de  Diis  opinio  insita  est ;  nee  ulla  gens  us- 
quam  est  adeo  extra  leges  moresque  projecta,  ut  non 
aliquos  Deos  credat*."  Cicero,  in  his  Tuscfilan  Ques- 
tions, remarks,  '*  Firmissimum  hoc  aflferri  videtur,  cur 
Deos  esse  credamus,  quod  nulla  gens  tam  fera,  nemo 
onmium  tam  sit  immanis,  cujus  mentem  non  imbuerit 
Deorum  opinio.  Multi  de  Diis  prava  sentiunt,  id 
enim  vitioso  more  effici  solet,  omnes  tamen  esse  vim, 
et  naturam  divinam  arbitrantur. — Omni  autem  in  re 
consensio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturae  putanda  est." 
To  the  same  eflFect  he  says  in  his  work,  De  Natura 
Deorum,  "  De  quo  autem  omnium  natura  consentit, 
id  verum  esse  necesse  est.  Esse  igitur  Deos  confi- 
tendum  est" 

Had  the  belief  in  superior  and  divine  power,  so 
imiversal  in  its  extent,  been  a  mere  traditionary 
opinion,  neither  derived  from,  nor  coinciding  with,  an 
original  tendency  in  human  nature,  nor  impressed 
upon  the  mind  by  the  order  and  appearances  of  the 
world,  it  would  probably  have  been  lost,  however- 
useful  it  may  be,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages.    This  ba«f 
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happened  in  other  cases ;  and  ages,  as  Milton  re* 
marks,  do  not  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for 
the  Want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  But 
religious  feelings,  and  the  sentiments  of  divine  power 
involved  in  them,  so  far  from  being  v^anting  in  any 
age,  or  whple  nation,  have  prevailed  and  operated  at 
all  times,  among  every  people,  and  in  every  stage  of 
civilization.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  no  sufficient  aocx>unt  can  be  given  of  so  universal 
a  consent,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  be  a  dictate  of 
nature.  A  common  and  universal  effect  must  flow 
from  some  common  and  universal  cause. 

Besides,  this  consent  has  been  given  by  those  who 
have  most  improved  and  exercised  their  reason.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals,  the  truly 
great  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  who  have 
either  ascertained  the  laws  of  other  worlds,  or,  who 
have  given  imperishable  interest  to  the  annals  of  their 
own,  have  not  only  left  their  deliberate  and  decided 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, 
but  seem  to  have  considered  their  studies  important 
and  useful,  as  they  were  calculated  to  render  this  truth 
clearer  and  more  efficacious.  How  unreasonable  is  it 
to  allege  that  their  views  on  this  subject  were  the 
effect  of  education  and  custom.  Rather,  ought  we  not 
to  OMiclude  that  their  belief  in  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  confirmed  by 
a  patient  and  extended  investigation  of  her  laws.  **  As 
those  fruits  which  grow  from  the  most  generous  and 
mature  stock,  in  the  choicest  soil,  and  with  the  best 
cultui^i  are  most  esteemed ;  even  so,  ought  we  not  to 
think  those  sublime  truths  which  are  the  fruits  of 
mature  thought,  and  have  been  rationally  deduct  \yj 


xx^m,  of  i^  IPHaBt  fMod  moit  improved  wdeoralaiidmgg, 
^  b9  tJK  oMcest  proiiuctions  of  the  rational  ns^ure  of 
Tfim.  A9d  if  0Oi  lieiog  i]»  fi^A  ve£i80Dable»  natural, 
9n4  trvie>  tbey  PUght  not  to  be  ^teemed  unnatural 
wbimai*  errcnrg  of  edugatioQ,  and  groundless  prejudicesi 
1dm9C^u«I6  tbey  are  raised  and  ]R)rwarded  by  manuring 
and  cultivating  our  tender  minds ^.'' 

It  laaa  been  attempted  to  weaken  the  force  of  this 
ajgument,  if  not  altogether  to  destroy  it,  by  denying 
that  the  consent  of  nmnkind  regarding  the  being  of 
QqA  or  of  divine  power  has  been  universal.  Some 
savage  tribes,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  discovered 
destitute  of  any  Qottons  of  religion.  The  ground 
upon  which  this  seeming  objection  rests  is  £sir  frosi 
being  well  established.  Though  it  has  been  said  by 
travellers,  that  some  tribes  in  North  America  and  in 
New  Holland  have  been  found  living  without  any 
oonoeptions  of  superior  power,  we  are  £ax  from  being 
certain  as  to  the  truth  of  the  £ict.  Indeed,  when  we 
recollect  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  all  s») 
vage  tribes  are  placed,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  few  opinions  they  possess  are  gathered,  it  be^ 
comes  us  to  hesitate  before  we  cc»iclude  that  they  are 
totally  destitute  of  all  religious  notions.  But,  admit- 
ting this  were  the  case,  it  only  proves,  what,  indeed^ 
may  readily  be  allowed,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  htt* 
man  mind  to  become  so  degraded  and  merged  ia 
brutish  ignorance,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  fii^st 
principles  of  morality* 

If,  in  the  extreme  of  savage  life,  some  of  the  poweifr 
c^  the  human  mind,  acknowledged  to  be  original,  are 
totally  dormant,  and  are  therefore  unknown,  need  "Wti 
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wonder  tl^  Ibe  o^pstpity  for  reUg¥Ws  aentiin^Qt  «nd 
tfuijix  &boaid  be  ^niopig  the  nmaber?  'I^^fe  mu^t 
b^  scKQQ  degr^  of  loieQi^  activity  b^w  the  {vmaurji 
principle  of  the  most  obvious  gubjaot  a^  disooveiedii 
It  i9  possible  for  ^oms  tribes  tp  ewst  m  9  (|t^  00  m^ 
Y^e  2U3  not  to  be  oapal^e  of  aoy  intdU^ual  ewitioqk 
It  b4s  been  reomrked  w  1^  ms^tler  of  opnuooQ  dbft&f-i 
vaiioQ,  tbat  peraoos  of  UttLe  reAectipo,  wbo  ^re  obieiiy, 
oeeupied.  about  sensible  object^,  and  wbose  meAUi) 
levity  i%  io  a  great  pleasure  suspended,,  a^  sooi^  m 
tbeir  peroeptiye  povrers  aire  upeinplpyed*  ^x)^  it  e:i^i 
treme^ly  4i^ult  to  continue  awake,  when  they  are 
fleprived  of  their  usu^  engagements.  Sa^v^igeSjt  U)^^ 
i^  lower  aniniajis,  have  their  time  oo(npL@te}y  divide^ 
tertweoA  ^eep  and  their  bodily  e^ertiwa  Beings  in 
such  a  situation  form  an  exception  to  the  general,  w4 
ki  V^y  opinioni  to  the  natural,  condition  of  mankind : 
Ibeir  ignorainceit  there|bre,  of  principles  regardLog 
Whioh  the  other  part  of  the  human  rw?e  axe  agree^s 
(sggi  furnish  no  objection  to  invalid^^te  t^ei;  truths    Ig: 

ijoranoe^  it  has  beeft  justly  obseryed,  is  no  {u^iuiieQl 

against  the  certainty  of  any  thiog.  There  are^  n^any 
nations  and  people  almost  totally  igopraoi  of  the 
plainest  mathematical  truths ;  and  yet  these  truths  a^^ 
flimik  that  the  wnd  pannot  but  give  its  as&jent  qeces^-r 
li^  m^  \i9avoid^ly,  a^  i^ow  as  they  ^x^  distm^ils 
p?KH?PWd  to  ifc  AH  tha,t  thM  objectioii  Koves^  tl^ef 
(q»»  aiupposing  the  watter  of  it  to  be  tTue,  is  «Uy  t^^ 
tbat  mu.  h^ve  great  need  to  be  taught  ^  i^i^jtojicieii 
)n  ipioe  very  plain  and  easy  as  well  a^  oert^  truth^^I 
^d  if  they  be  ix^porta^t  truths,  that  then  haye  they 
nee^.  ^SQ  to  have  them  frequently  iiiculc^ed,  ^ 
stwpgly  enfej©^  uppR  tl^^ 
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But  while  the  imiverBal  oonRent  of  mankind  respect- 
ing the  being  of  dxxl  is  admitted,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  difierent  opinions  which  prevail  in  different  na- 
tions as  to  his  worship  and  perfections,  destroy  the 
force  of  any  argument  that  can  be  derived  from  them, 
since  opinions  so  various  cannot  have  truth  for  their 
foundation.  Are  we  then  to  admit  that  a  principle  or 
doctrine  ceases  to  be  true  when  men  form  various  no- 
tions respecting  it  ?  Have  not  some  of  the  best  esta- 
blished facts,  as  well  as  the  most  certain  deductions  of 
human  reason,  been  sometimes  made  the  subject  of 
disputation  ?  Might  we  not  as  well  argue  that  no  his- 
torical account  of  a  matter  of  fact  can  be  true,  when 
different  relations  are  given  of  it ;  or,  that  because 
the  different  sects  of  philosophers  maintain  different 
opinions,  none  of  them  can  be  in  the  right  ? 

Truth,  indeed,  is  simple  and  uniform,  and  various 
and  contradictory  opinions  cannot  all  be  true;  but 
they  are  not  therefore  all  necessarily  false.  Had  there 
been  no  truth  in  religion,  there  could  have  been  no 
superstition ;  and  if  the  heart  of  man  did  not  naturally 
recognise  the  existence  of  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler 
of  all,  divine  worship  would  never  have  received  a 
name  in  any  language.  It  is  not  for  the  purity  of 
religion  in  the  heathen  world  I  contend,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry  ;-^but  for  the 
inherent  existence  in  human  nature  of  those  feelings 
which  prompt  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity, 
and  from  which  every  form  of  religious  worship  has 
been  derived :  and  the  multiplicity  of  these  forms  is 
the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the  feelings  that  glib 
rise  to  them  are  not  owing  to  adventitious  circum- 
stances, but  are  fixe4  in  ^he  mind  of  man.    We  ^hh 
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cover  in  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  difier^it 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  complicated  and  cruel  cere- 
monies  of  the  Brahmin  of  the  east,  and  the  dark  and 
mysterious  worship  of  the  Druid  of  the  west,  the  uni- 
fimn,  though  perverted,  operation  of  that  principle,  by 
which  man  was  originally  formed  to  adore  the  Great 
Author  of  his  being.    Thus  does  it  appear,  without 
the  light  of  revelation,  that  man  has  been  formed  with 
a  capacity  or  power  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  trace 
the  appearances  of  the  world  to  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God ;  and  is  led  to  give  to  him,  or  to  those  imagi- 
nary deities  which  he  substitutes  in  room  of  him,  reli- 
gious homage  and  adoration.    The  innate  principles  of 
his  mind  afford  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  his 
being  designed  for  the  love  and  contemplation  of  inlSnite 
excellency ;  and  that  there  is  a  tie  which  he  cannot 
break,  without  doing  violence  to  his  nature,  that  binds 
him  to  the  service  and  the  worship  of  the  living  God. 
But,  further,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  light  of 
nature  clearly  shews  us  the  being  of  God,  and  that  he 
10  entitied  to  our  homage  and  adoration  is  proved  by 
the  circumstance,  that  this  fundamental  truth  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties. 
But  this  argument^  usually  called  the  argument  a  priori^ 
which  exists  independent  of  the  consideration  of  the 
works  of  nature,  is  more  difficult  of  being  understood 
by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  is,  therefore,  lesb 
adapted  for  general  use.    It  is  the  less  necessaty  to 
employ  it  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  since,  in  tiie  warfare 
whidi  the  present  question  involves,  we  are  quite  in** 
dependent  of  its  aid.    The  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
a)l<haBii0tleft  us  to  se^ch  for  metaphysical  ajqguments 
to  prove  that  he  exists :  he  has  rendered  it  impossible 
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fi)r  uii  to  took  on  the  beav^  alabVe,  or  on  the  earth 
ammd»  without  perceiving  tiie  magnificat  eflfeots  of 
his  infinite  petfectidn*  Few  are  capable  of  abstrude 
Bpecutatidn,  or  of  receiving  permanent  impresdioiifl 
fiom  Ube  trathti  which  it  evdives ;  but  all  are  able  to 
understand  what  should  be  infi»ired  respecting  die 
igteUL  Artificer  from  the  exquisite  skill  displayed  in 
the  medmni»n  he  had  formed  t  what  ctnidusion  should 
be  deduced  cono^ning  his  wisdom,  from  the  intelli^ 
gence  and  design  which  his  operations  discover  *• 

Letus,  therefore;  notice,  in  the  third  place;  how 
dearly  the  being  and  petfections  of  Qod  ate  proved 
Trcxn  the  appearances,  the  ord^,  and  government  ob^ 
serv^sible  in  nature  and  in  providence.  Tlie  cleat 
marks  and  signiattuneHS  cf  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness^ 
in  the  constitution  and  govemm^t  bf  the  world,  we 
a  demom^tration  stable  as  the  mountakis  in  proof  of 
the  being  and  universal  preMhce  of  God;  and  it  si 
tui  lui|;ument  that  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it 
gathers  strength  as  human  knowledge  advances.  If 
Qafen^  when  he  had  examined  the  formation  of  th* 
human  body,  al  a  period  when  its  structure  was  teM 
understood  than  it  is  now,  saw  such  marks  of  desigtt 
and  skill  in  it  as  led  faim  to  renounce  the  atheistfefll 
system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to  Write 
a  bock  for  the  very  purpose  <rf  convincing  others  df 
the  truth  whidi  had  irresistibly  forded  itself  on  his  o^ 
rnindy  can  we,  with  the  numerous  discoveries  of  modteMi 
times  befeofe  us,  ai^  with  the  hl^vens  and  the  eaifh 
visibly  presenting  to  us  the  signatures  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  fail  to  be  convinced  that  Gfod  \m 
never  left  Uimsdf  without  a  witness^  that  all  hife  worls 
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have  constantly  prodaimed  him  the  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible  God  ? 

We  are  so  formed,  that  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
Mcrib6  efficiency  of  powef  to  that  whidi  prodiiees 
change ;  atid  intelligence  to  the  author  of  any  work 
that  indicates  intelligence  and  contrivance.  We  can- 
not tbnceiye  any  alteration  to  take  place  in  the  pdsi- 
titrti  tft  qualities  of  toy  thing  t^ithout  a  cause ;  nor  can 
im  perceive  a  designed  subserviency  to  a  particular 
end,  without  inferring  the  existence  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  the  contriver,  tn  other  wotdt,  every 
thing  which  be^ns  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ;  and 
desigA  and  intellig^ce  in  the  cause,  may  be  inferred 
tvith  certainty  from  the  effect.  The6e  are  intuitive  prin- 
ciples, and  as  such  are,  of  course,  universally  admit- 
ted. Were  we  to  reject  them,  we  have  no  means  left 
by  which  we  can  distinguish  a  rational  being  from  the 
lov^er  animals,  or  a  man  of  understanding  from  a  fbd* 

The  same  kind  of  evidence,  then,  that  carries  con- 
tiction  every  moment  to  our  minds  that  others  exist 
beside  ourselves  in  the  worid,  proves  the  being  and 
perfection  of  God.  Fof ,  in  the  works  of  man,  no  less 
fSf&h  in  the  works  of  God,  we  discover  only  effects. 
We  see  the  hands  and  the  instruments  of  the  artist, 
indeed,  and  we  see  the  wonderflil  result  which  the 
application  of  these  hands  and  instruments  has  pro- 
jduced ;  but  we  observe  nothing  more.  It  were  a  self- 
elrideat  absurdity  to  Say,  that  the  designing  cause,  or 
pliiifeli^le,  Whose  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  effect,  lies  in  the 
haiicis  of  the  artist :  for  thef^  is  no  more  intelligence 
Hr  power  bf  contrivance  ittthem  than  there  is  in  the 

fo6lB  andiftstruttienis  which  are  placed  in  them.  Th«, 
ft  4Vs»  MdS,  ih^Sgatd  tb  the  wdri»  bf  God ;  whcbijiw 
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WoDder-worldiig  hand^ 
in  majestic  silence,  sways  at  will 


The  mighty  movements  of  unbounded  nature. 

In  the  mechanism  of  the  animal  frame,  we  discover 
the  most  skilful  adaptation  of  instruments  to  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  ends.  In  the  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  most  beautiful  and  admirable  piece 
of  mechanism,  adapted  with  exquisite  wisdom  for  the 
important  purposes  which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  In 
this  single  organ  we  have  the  combined  effect  of  al- 
mighty power,  and  infinite  intelligence, — of  a  power 
that  can  create,  and  an  intelligence  that  can  render  the 
creative  energy  subservient  to  purposes  of  the  greatest 
utiUty ;  but  the  Being  to  whom  these  attributes  belong  is 
himself  concealed  from  our  view.  His  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  are  not,  on  this  account,  the  less  manifest ; 
while  they  furnish  evidence  far  more  striking  and  pal- 
pable of  his  universal  presence  and  operation,  than  the 
works  of  our  neighbour  afford  of  his  existence.  When 
we  consider,  that  this  organ  is  fully  formed  before  there 
is  any  use  for  its  exercise,  and  adapted  to  the  properties 
and  action  of  an  element  with  which  it  has  no  communi- 
cation ;  and  that  its  fabric  shews  it  to  be  made  with  a 
designed  reference  to  the  qualities  of  that  element  hi- 
therto entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it  is  to  hold  here- 
after so  intimate  a  relation,  we  have  a  proof,  of  the  most 
convincing  nature,  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator.* 

This  argument,  which  arises  from  an  observation  of 
the  works  and  ways  of  God,  is  of  mighty  cogency,  is 
continually  in  our  view,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  If  we  should  ask  a 
sign  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  what 
could  we  desire  more  for  our  conviction  than  what  Ood 
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has  already  done,  or,  than  he  is  constantly  doing? 
Could  we  wish  him  to  work  a  greater  miracle  than  to 
create  and  uphold  a  world?  What  more  impressive 
illustration  of  divine  power,  and  wisdom,  and  bene- 
ficence, can  we  reasonably  desire,  than  is  afforded  us 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  vast  fabric  of  nature, 
with  its  innumerable  orders  of  organized  and  intelligent 
beings  ?  Or,  if  the  original  act  of  creation  be  deemed 
too  remote  to  furnish  ground  sufficient  for  impressing 
this  conviction  on  our  heart,  let  us  look  to  that,  which, 
but  for  its  commonness,  would  awaken  the  surprise  and 
astonishment  of  the  most  inattentive  observer ;  let  us 
look  to  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  efficiency,  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  specific  ends,  which  mark  all 
the  works  of  God,  which  pervade  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  be  convinced  of  the  universal  presence, 
agency,  and  perfection  of  the  Almighty.  This  is  tlie 
language  in  which  the  Great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all 
speaks  to  the  affections,  not  less  than  to  the  reason  of 
the  creatures  which  he  has  formed  in  his  own  image, 
and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  emotions 
of  awe,  veneration,  and  gratitude. 

It  is  the  language  which  nature  speaks  in  her  beau- 
teous, as  well  as  in  her  sublime,  aspects.  Who  has 
felt  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  and  witnessed  the 
glories  which  the  sun  on  his  appearing  above  the 
horizon  diffuses  over  nature  ?  Who  has  not  sympa- 
thized with  the  happiness  of  the  glowing  scene,  and 
acknowledged  the  goodness  of  that  Eternal  Power,  to 
whose  beneficence  it  is  referable  ?  Who  has  seen  the 
bright  and  animated  scene  which  the  re-appearance  of 
the  heavenly  luminary  seemed  rather  to  create,  than 
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merely  to  unyeil  to  our  view,  and  has  not  been  in^ 
pressively  reminded  of  Him  who  dwells  in  ina<x)e8« 
sible  and  uncreated  light,  who  made  and  preserves 
the  world  by  his  power  and  goodness,**-**  whose  glory 
no  eye  can  behold,  whose  majesty  no  thought  can 
comprehend,  whose  power  no  strength  can  resist,  from 
whose  presence  no  swiftness  can  flee,  from  whose 
knowledge  no  secret  can  be  concealed,  and  of  whose 
beneficence  every  creature  partakes  ?  "  Who  can  ob- 
serve the  varied  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  admi-^ 
Table  adaptation  of  all  things  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  their  designed  sub- 
serviency to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  without 
marking  the  universality  of  His  vital  presence  who 
fills  all  space  and  gives  being  to  all  worlds?  Who  eatt 
witness  the  sublime  scene  in  the  bosom  of  which  the 
Creator  has  placed  us,  and  mark  the  consequences 
that  follow  from  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  ifi 
relation  to  the  sun, — UQtice  the  renovation  of  a  world 
as  often  as  the  seasons  go  round,— observe  iii  the  air> 
on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  the  adaptation  of  the 
instincts  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  tespee^ 
tive  elements,— the  millions  that  in  close  succession 
rise  into  life,  and  receive  more  than  the  enjoymeiit 
that  can  render  this  gift  worth  the  possessing, — and 
perceive  the  skilful  accommodation  in  every  part  to  die 
harmony  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole, — who  ctttt 
observe  this,  who  is  not  forced  to  acknowledge^  thttt 
"  in  God  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being  ?  " 

In  proof  of  this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  the 
instincts  of  animals  alone  furnish  evidence  the  mott 
pleasing  and  powerful.    They  have  this  peculiar  ad- 
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vantage  also,  that  they  are  the  subject  of  our  faqiiliar 
observation.  When  we  observe  the  inferior  animals, 
though  destitute  of  reason,  acting,  in  some  cases,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  reason  would  prescribe,  pro* 
ceeding  in  the  same  uniform  order  to  the  attainment 
of  certain  ends,  and  frequently  exercising  self-denial, 
that  they  may  minister  to  the  preseryation  and  com- 
fort of  their  offspring,  can  we  refuse  to  own  the  dear 
indication  of  a  supreme  and  intelligent  Creator  and 
jGrovemor  presiding  over  the  afiairs  of  the  universe  ? 
When  we  see  the  common  fowl  gathering  its  brood 
under  its  wings,  zealously  hazarding  its  own  safety  in 
their  defence,  shewing  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the 
tenderest  affection,  and  giving  them  the  food  required 
for  its  own  sustenance, — we  witness  the  employment 
of  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends,  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  reason  and  understanding. 
JBut  as  the  reason  and  understanding  are  not  in  the 
fuaimal,  on  what  principle  can  we  account  for  its  con** 
duct  being  invariably  regulated  in  this  respect  by  the 
dictates  of  wisdom,  unless  we  admit  that  it  arises  fixnn 
the  intelligence  of  the  Creator  ?  Admitting  that  those 
actions  of  animals  which  we  refer  to  instinct  are  not 
gone  about  with  any  view  to  their  consequences,  but 
2%re  attended  in  the  animal  with  a  present  gratification, 
and  are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  that  gratification 
alone;  what  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  prospec-* 
ticHi  which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  aniihal, 
but  in  the  Creator  ? 

. .,  In  this  way  the  being,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God  are  visibly  placed  before  us.  It  is  the  Deity 
himself,  through  the  medium  of  instrumetlts,  making 
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provision  for  the  helplessness  and  the  wants  of  the  be- 
ings to  whcMn  he  has  given  existence.  By  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  affection  which  is  implanted  in  all  animals 
to  their  young,  are  they  led  to  discharge  with  alacrity 
and  fidelity,  the  parental  ministry  which  Heaven  has 
assigned  to  them.  In  nursing  them,  and  in  provid- 
ing for  their  security,  no  pains  are  too  great,  and  no 
dangers  too  appalling.  How  carefully  do  they  lead 
them  into  safety,  and  carry  them  into  places  of  retreat ! 
How  do  they  caress  them  with  their  affectionate  notes, 
and  lull  them  to  repose  with  their  tender  voice ;  put 
food  into  their  mouths ;  suckle,  cherish,  and  warm 
them.  In  a  word,  they  perform  the  part  of  those  de- 
puted by  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Preserver  of  the 
world,  to  help  such  young  and  shiftless  creatures  till 
they^  are  come  to  that  maturity  as  to  be  able  to  shift 
for  themselves.  The  power  of  this  natural  affection  is 
not  less  remark9.ble  in  our  own  species.  It  produces  a 
transformation  of  the  mind  and  habits,  rendering  her 
who  had  been  little  accustomed  to  exertion,  willing  to 
spend  nights  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  her  in- 
fant; and  ofily  anxious  for  strength  that  she  may 
waste  it  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  her  child« 
TTie  importance  of  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
mother, — a  change  which,  while  it  continues,  sup- 
presses every  selfish  affection,  and  creates,  while  its 
influence  is  required,  the  most  generous  tenderness,— r 
its  importance  to  the  very  existence  of  such  helpless 
creatures  as  the  offspring  of  man,  is  most  manifest. 
Nor  can  we  hesitate  in  ascribing  it  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  whose  tender  mercy  is  thus  seen  to  pervade  and 
surround  all  his  works. 
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If  we  tuni  our  observation  to  the.mind  of  man,  and 
to  some  of  the  leading  principles  implanted  in  it,  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  numerous  additional  proo&  of 
the  being,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  It  is  no 
doubt  easier  for  the  majority  of  mankind  to  examine 
and  perceive  the  inductions  of  design  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  machine ;  or,  to  behold  in  the  external  world 
the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  Creator, — ^but  the 
demonstrations  of  his  being  and  perfections  are  not  less 
numerous  and  complete  in  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  Out  of  a  variety  of  cases,  we  may  select,  as 
an  example,  the  parental,  filial,  and  relative  afiections, 
which  are  the  source  and  the  tie  of  all  our  endearing 
connexions,  and  which  are  productive  to  man  indivi- 
dually,  and  to  society  in  general,  of  the  most  valuable 
blessings.  These  are  the  principles  which  give  rise 
to  all  the  lovely  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  to  all  the 
duties  of  that  sacred  seclusion  from  the  busy  occupa- 
tions of  the  world.  In  no  case  have  we  more  touch- 
ingly  displayed  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  happiness 
and  high  destination  of  man,  than  in  the  influence  of 
that  affection  by  which  the  members  of  the  family  are 
united,  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  meeting,  and  the 
pain  in  separating,  the  fondness  and  tender  solicitude 
of  the  parents,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
diildren.  If  this  class  of  affections  be  so  necessary 
to  our  happiness,  and  even  to  our  existence, — so 
necessary  that  without  them  the  human  race  must 
soon  have  perished, — is  it  not  the  obvious  conclusion, 
that  as  they  have  been  conferred  for  wise  and  salutary 
purposes,  their  divine  Author  must  himself  be  wise 
and  good? 
'    Id  a  word,  and  to  bring  the  illustration  of  this  iur|^« 
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ment  to  a  close,  the  agency  and  presence  of  God  are 
seen  in  every  thing,  and  every  where ;  in  the  least  as 
well  as  in  the  greatest,  in  the  blade  of  grass,  the 
formation  and  descent  of  the  drop  of  rain,— in  every 
thing  in  the  universe  of  minds,  and  in  every  atom  of 
the  universe  of  matter.     He 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 

Pe  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hilla 
in  a  balance.  He  makes  the  winds  his  messengers ; 
and  darkness  his  secret  place :  his  pavilion  round 
about  him  are  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
sky.  He  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice; 
He  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  hands ;  He  sendeth  light* 
nings  with  rains ;  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  tremh 
bleth ;  causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  mornings  and 
evenings  to  rejoice ;  and  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good.  We  ourselves,  and  every 
thing  that  surrounds  us,  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  in  God.  If  we  are  not  admitted  to  the  place 
where  his  glories  are  more  fully  and  clearly  unfolded ; 
if  the  curtain  whieh  conceals  the  Divine  Being,  who 
directs  and  controls  the  various  changes  of  the  scene 
before  us,  be  not  yet  withdrawn,  we  are  allowed  to 
witness  the  awful  and  sublime  phenomena  whidi» 
though  unseen,  he  every  moment  produces.  So  full 
is  the  universe  of  God,  so  clearly  seen  are  the  invisible 
things  of  Him,  being  understood  from  the  things  whidl 

iwda,  that  iJM  9A^mi  himself/  while  «ii]aj|^g 
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the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  extending  his 
inquiries  into  nature,  becomes  unconsciously  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Newton  and  Boyle  in  accumulating  the 
evidence  for  his  own  refutation.  Even  he  is  thus  in- 
strumental in  pouring  into  our  minds  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  of  truth ;  and  while  he  continues  in  dark- 
ness himself,  he  contributes  to  unfold  to  our  view  the 
glories  and  perfections  of  the  Omnipresent  and  Al- 
mighty Being  whose  existence  he  denies. 

In  persisting  in  this  denial  how  great  is  the  absur- 
dity, contradiction,  and  misery  in  which  the  Atheist 
is  involved !     His  is  a  resistance  to  reason,  to  con- 
science, to  the  voice  that  proclaims  the  glories  of  the 
Creator  from  earth  and  heaven.     That  universe  of 
matter  and  of  mind  on  every  part  of  which  the  self- 
existent,  ever-present  God  has  fixed  the  impression 
of  design — the  legible  signatures  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions— owes  its  being  in  his  view  to  fate  or  chance, 
and  is  carried  along  in  the  dark  and  cheerless  career 
of  necessity.     He  and  the  other  beings  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,  according  to  his  view,  can  have  nothing 
to  console  them  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  and 
are  now  without  a  father  and  a  guide.     He  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  operations  of  the  Almighty ;  he  pos- 
sesses proofs  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  his  own  frame,  and  in  all  that  he  beholds,  and 
yet  he  passes  on  to  eternity  without  recognising  his 
existence,  or  doing  homage  to  his  perfections.    Scrip- 
ture and  experience  warrant  us  in  aflBrming  that  the 
r^son  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  his  heart — in  the 
wlslj  that  there  may  be  no  God — in  the  effort  to  con- 
vince himself  that  to  believe  that  he  exists  is  an  error. 
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and  in  the  deliberate  preference  which,  from  his  incli- 
nations and  habits,  he  gives  to  darkness  rather  than 
light. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  in  no  part  of  his  vast  empire 
does  the  great  God  leave  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness ;  that  bis  being  and  perfections  are  clearly  seen 
in  all  the  operations,  in  all  the  productions,  in  all  the 
atoms  of  nature,  and  in  all  the  events,  agencies,  and 
dispensations  of  Providence;  that  the  structure  and 
organization  of  our  bodies,  the  laws,  faculties,  and 
aflFections  of  our  minds  manifestly  reflect  his  power, 
wisdgm,  and  beneficence;  and  that  like  the  poor 
Indian,  whose  untutored  mind  sees  God  in  clouds, 
and  hears  him  in  the  wind,  we  also  must  recognise 
his  vital  presence  in  all  that  is  aroimd  and  above  us. 
Even  as  far  as  the  light  of  philosophy  illuminates — 
in  the  movements  of  distant  worlds,  we  discover  that 
every  thing  is  formed  and  arranged  with  the  matchless 
skill,  power,  and  benevolence  of  the  only  wise  God, 
If,  with  the  philosopher,  we  could  examine  the  courses 
of  the  planets,  and  the  order  and  harmony  with  which 
their  motions  are  regulated  ;  if  we  could  examine  the 
varied  and  numberless  objects  on  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, with  their  properties,  uses,  and  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed;  if  w^e  could  attentively  survey  the  ever- 
recurring  proofs  that  are  aflbrded  us  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  of  the  existence  and  established  laws 
of  a  supreme  moral  government,  to  which  we  are 
accountable ;  if  we  could  consider  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  human  mindj 
and  their  effects  in  all  the  ramifications  and  relationisf 
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of  society;  whatever  or  wherever  we  conte[nidated» 
throughout  the  works  and  dominions  of  the  Eternal 
God,  we  should  have  cause  to  be  astonished  at  the 
displays  of  his  incomprehensible  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  the  grandeur  of  his  mighty  operations,  the 
never-ceasing  and  unbounded  efiects  of  his  goodness 
and  love.     For 

He  is  ever  present,  ever  felt 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full. 

We  cannot  go 
Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 

"  These  are  thy  works,  parent  of  good.  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for 
thou  only  art  holy  ?  " 

How  great  and  awful,  and  far  surpassing  our  con- 
ception must  be  the  perfections  and  the  majesty  of 
God.  On  him  every  thing  in  the  animate  and  inani- 
mate creation  is  depending  every  moment  for  its  being, 
its  properties,  its  continued  existence ;  tlie  sparrow, 
that  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  permission, 
not  less  than  the  bright  assemblage  of  worlds  that 
move  in  harmonious  order  throughout  the  range  of 
illimitable  space.  He  is  present  himself,  in  all  the 
perfection  of  his  being,  with  the  atom,  to  give  it  its 
formation  and  direction,  with  the  insect  to  preserve  it, 
not  less  than  with  man  to  continue  each  pulsation  of 
his  heart,  or  with  the  archangel  to  pour  lustre  and 
beauty  around  him  by  the  reflection  of  his  own  glories. 
How  dark  and  inadequate  must  be  all  our  thoughts  of 
Him  who  does  all  this  by  his  will  and  his  word ;  who 
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otxnmands  the  heav^is,  and  they  rain  not ;  who  speaks 
to  the  elements,  and  they  obey  him ;  who  bids  the 
universe  fulfil  its  destination ;  and  who  will  hereafter 
roU  together  the  heavens  as  a  scroll,  and  make  the 
earth  retire  frcmi  his  presence !  **  Hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  his 
understanding/' 
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Chabtzk    IL 

ON  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

On  the  SpMtualiiy  and  Unity  ofkU  Nature. 

When  we  look  around  us  we  perceive  a  substance 
whose  qualities  are  extension,  divisibility,  and  im- 
penetrability. When  we  observe  what  takes  place 
within  us,  we  are  conscious  of  the  operations  or  acts 
of  reflection  and  volition,  of  the  states  of  mind  in  which 
we  are  affected  with  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear ;  and 
because  these  latter  qualities  are'difibrent  from  the 
former,  we  justly  conclude  that  the  substances  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  are  also  essentially 
different.  Of  these  substances  we  cannot  know  any 
thing  but  by  their  properties.  The  one  we  call  mat- 
ter, and  the  other  immaterial,  or  not  matter.  As  in- 
telligence is  the  attribute  of  the  immaterial  substance, 
and  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  pos- 
sesses this  attribute  in  an  infinite  degree,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  his  nature  cannot  be  material,  but  spiri- 
tual. The  testimony  of  revelation  confirms  this  con- 
clusion ;  it  tells  us  that  God  is  a  spirit. 

To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations. The  Deity,  as  possessed  of  self-existence, 
eternity,  and  infinity,  must,  in  his  nature,  be  simple 
and  incorruptible.  He  cannot  have  the  attributes  either 
of  figure,  or  parts,  or  motion,  or  divisibility,  or  any  of 
the  properties  of  matter,  since  these  convey  the  notion 
of  finit^ess,  and  cannot  belong  to  him  who  is  infinite 
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in  all  his  perfections.  From  the  powers  which  he 
has  communicated,  we  infer  the  spirituality  of  his 
nature  and  essence.  Every  attribute  negative  of  im- 
perfection of  which  he  is  the  author  in  his  creatures, 
necessarily  belongs  to  himself.  The  Almighty  Creator 
not  only  displays  his  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  because  he  is  the  Creator, 
has  produced  a  substance  which  is  susceptible  of  per- 
ception, of  comprehension,  and  of  judgment  The 
mere  act  of  bestowing  properties  such  as  these,  implies 
that  he  himself  possesses  them,  and  his  possession  of 
them  again  implies  the  spirituality  of  his  nature.  He 
that  planned  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 

Assuming  that  God  is  one,  is  infinite,  unchangeable, 
omnipresent,  and  all  perfect,  we  might  easily  prove 
that  He  who  is  possessed  of  these  attributes  is  a  spirit. 
We  can  say  little  of  what  a  spirit  is.     We  know  that 
angels  and  the  souls  of  men  are  in  their  nature  and 
essence  spiritual.       We  know  this   not   only  from, 
revelation,  but  from  a  variety  of  other  sources  to  which 
we  cannot  now  allude.     But  it  is  in  a  far  higher  sense 
that  we  say  of  the  self-existing    and   eternal  God 
that  he  is  a  spirit.      The  highest  order  of  beings,^ 
whatever  be  their  essence,  have  been  created  by  hknV: 
are  depending  upon  him,  and  are,  therefore,  finite  in 
their  power  and  faculties.     But  his  nature  is  neces-. 
sarily  spiritual,  uncreated,  independent,  and  infinite  in 
all  his  perfections.    He  is  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

It  is  true,  bodily  parts  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
scripture.    He  is  spoken  of  as  having  eyes,  aijd  ear$ 
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and  a  mouth,  and  hands.  But  this  is  in  condescensioa 
to  our  weakness.  Our  opinion  of  what  is  compara- 
tively unknown,  is  formed  from  its  supposed  relation 
or  resemblance  to  what  we  do  know.  And  when  He 
makes  himself  known  to  us,  who  is  the  blessed  and 
only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lordof  lords, 
who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see, — when  he  makes  his  character  and  per- 
fections known  to  us,  he  addresses  us  in  the  language 
which  we  already  understand,  and  which  is  best 
adapted  to  aid  our  conceptions  on  a  subject  on  whidi 
the  conceptions  of  all  created  beings,  however  just, 
must  remain  inadequate.  Besides,  those  acts  which 
God  is  said  to  perform  by  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  ascribed  to  him,  are  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
same  acts  which  man  performs  by  the  use  of  similar 
parts.  So  that  when  God  is  thus  spoken  of,  we  are 
to  understand  his  visible  operations,  and  not  his 
invisible  nature.  Thus,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  called 
his  eye^  because  he  knows  that  with  his  mind  which 
we  see  with  our  eyes.  The  efficiency  of  God  is  called 
his  hand  and  arm,  because  it  is  with  our  hands  that 
we  act,  and  it  is  by  them  that  men  generally  exert 
their  power.  When  God  is  said  to  have  eyes  and 
ears,  we  are  to  understand  his  omniscience ;  by  his 
face,  the  manifestation  of  his  favour ;  by  his  mouth, 
the  revelation  of  his  will ;  by  his  heart,  the  tender- 
ness and  sincerity  of  his  affections ;  and  by  his  feet, 
his  omnipresence.  We  exercise  attributes,  and  per- 
form works  somewhat  similar,  by  means  of  bodily 
organs  and  faculties ;  and  God,  in  condescension  to 
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our  weakness*  speaks  as  if  he  performed  his  visible 
acts  by  similar  instruments.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked^ 
that  those  Acuities  only  that  are  expressive  of  the 
/dignity  of  human  nature,  and  are  the  instruments  of 
the  noblest  actions,  are  fixed  on  to  convey  a  notion  of 
the  acts  and  attributes  of  God  to  our  mind,  as  the 
eyes,  the  heart,  and  the  hands. 

This  being  figurative  language,,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  to  understand  it  according  to  its  design ;  just 
fiS  when  Christ  is  called  a  sun,  a  vine,  a  rock,  we  are 
at  once  led  by  the  metaphor  to  the  thing  which  it 
signifies.    If  we  keep  our  view  fixed  on  the  design 
of  the  metaphor  when  used  in  regard  to  God,  we  shall 
be  aided  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  the  attribute 
^d  the  ways  of  him  who  is  a  spirit     Nor  shall  we 
see  any  reason  for  supposing,  that  because  figurative 
language  is  employed  on  a  subject  on  which  no  other 
could  consistently  with  our  weakness  be  employed, 
he  to  whom  it  relates  is  not,  and  in  a  sense  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  can  be  declared  of  any 
creature,  in  his  essence  and  nature  spiritual. 
.    It  has  been  a  question,  whether  this  describing  erf 
God  by  the  members  of  a  human  body,  were  so  much 
figuratively  to  be  understood  as  with  respect  to  the 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  to  assume  the 
human  nature,  and  all  the  members  pf  a  human  body. 
That  the  second  person  of  the  glorious  Trinity  did 
appear  to  the  patriarchs  in  a  bqdily  form, — that  every 
economy  since  the  fall  of  man  has  been  conducted  by 
his  ministry » — and  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  was 
bom  of  a  woman,  and  made  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
are  things  most  surely  believed  by  us.    But  if  it  was 
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at  all  Cm  thid  account  that  the  figurative  language 
which  describes  the  Deity  was  used,  it  must  also  ha?e 
been  employed  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already 
assigned,  reasons  that  are  illustrative  of  the  great 
pondescension  and  loving4dtidnes&  of  Qod. 

As  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  inqplies  its 
spirituality^  so  its  spirituality  involves  in  it  its  infinite 
perfection*  The  excellencies  of  his  nature  are  all  in* 
finite  in  him.  We  form  a  conception  of  some  of  tfaesd 
e^icellend^  from  the  shadowy  resemblance  to  diem 
whicdi  exists  in  ourselves :  but  all  excellency  in  the 
creature  is  limited ;  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  are 
unlimited.  It  also  follows,  from  the  spirituality  of  the 
divine  nature,  that  the  perfections  of  God  are  nothing 
diffisrent  from  his  nature,  and  are  only  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  Divinity  acts«  His  vmdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  and  other  perfections;  are  not 
additions  to  his  nature,  but  that  nature  itself  acting  in 
different  ways  :*^just  as  the  powers  of  understanding 
and  of  will  in  the  human  mind  are  not  any  thing  dif« 
ferent  from  the  human  mind,  but  the  various  states  of 
the  same  intelligent  mind.  So  true  is  it  that  the 
attributes  or  perfections  of  the  Deity  are  only  the 
Deity  himself,  that  his  perfections  are  necessarily 
involved  in  our  notion  of  Qod.  They  are  not  only 
essentially  included  in  the  divine  nature,  but  they  ai» 
tiiat  nature  itself  in  its  several  excellencies  and  actings. 
Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  almighty  power  of  God^ 
we  mean,  that  whatever  Ood  wills  to  be  done,  is  ac^ 
comjdished, — when  we  speak  of  his  unerring  wis* 
dom,  we  mean  that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  ctf  all 
things,  and  can  therefore  adapt  in  aidless  variety  the 
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means  to  the  endless  variety  of  ends; — when  we 
speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  mean  that  he  wills 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  that  this  happiness 
is  communicated. 

His  excellencies  being  thus  his  own  nature,  existing 
necessarily,  immutably,  and  from  eternity,  if  is  ob- 
vious that  nothing  can  ever  be  added  unto  God,  and 
that  he  can  never  possibly  sustain  any  diminution  of 
his  perfection  and  blessedness.  He  is  in  His  su- 
preme perfection  essentially  one  and  indivisible.  The 
attributes  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  contemplate 
separately,  exist  in  him  in  the  most  absolute  oneness 
and  simplicity.  As  they  are  not  any  thing  difierent 
finom  the  divine  nature  itself,  so  they  cannot  differ 
fixMB  one  another  in  their  exercise.  Our  very  limited 
understandings,  indeed,  can  view  at  the  same  time 
but  parts  of  the  indivisible  and  boundless  perfection 
of  the  Deity,  and  cannot  form  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  character  but  by  little  and  little.  In  order  to 
acquire  knowledge,  we  find  it  requisite  to  analyze, 
to  consider  all  the  properties  of  a  being  or  substance, 
each  after  each,  as  if  they  not  only  differed  from  one 
another,  but  were  things  different  from  the  being  or 
substance  to  which  they  belong,  and  we  proceed  in 
the  same  way  when  we  attempt  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  ever-blessed  God.  Of  him  we  cannot  know  any 
thing  but  by  his  works  and  his  word ;  and  of  hia 
character  there  revealed,  we  study  so  many  distinct 
portions  apart  from  one  another,  till  we  have  surveyed 
the  whole.  The  difference  which  we  consider  as 
existing  between  these  separate  aspects  in  which  the 
divine  character  is  contemplated,  exists  only  in  our 
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mind,  and  as  the  consequence  of  the  mode  in  whidi 
vfe  acquire  our  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  infinite 
excellencies  of  the  divine  nature.  These  excellencies 
are  in  God  one  and  the  same  thing,  forming  the  bound- 
less and  indivisible  perfection  of  his  nature,  in  its 
state  of  entire  and  inconceivable  simplicity.  We  are, 
therefore,  far  from  being  correct,  when  we  speak  of 
infinite  wisdom  s^nd  infinite  power,  if  we  mean  that 
tiiese  things  differ  one  from  the  other,  or  are  any  thing 
else  fifom  the  oneness  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  is  not  only  inclusive  of  all  excellency, 
but  is  in  itself  one  iHidivided  and  infinite  excellency. 

From  what  is  thus  implied  in  the  spirituality  of  the 
divine  nature,  it  follows  also,  that  when  the  creature 
possesses  any  faint  image  of  any  excellency  in  the 
CSreator,  such  as  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  must  be 
understood  as  belonging  to  God  in  the  highest  degree. 
When  even  negative  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him, 
such  as  immortality,  invisibility,  arid  eternity,  they 
are  to  be  imderstood  as  implying  something  positive 
in  him — ^and  as  expressing  an  undecaying  fiilhess  of 
life,  and  such  glorious  and  unbounded  perfection  as 
no  created  being  can  even  look  upon.  And  hence  the 
distribution  of  the  divine  attributes  into  two  classes, 
the  inconmiuriicable,  and  communicable ;  or,  as  they 
baVe  otherwise  been  termed,  the  natural,  and  the  moral. 
Some  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  cannot  in 
any  degree  be  communicated,  and  are  so  exclusively 
God's,  so  appropriate  to  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that 
they  are  not  so  much  as  common  in  name  to  him 
and  to  us  ;  such  are  his  self- subsistence,  his  all-suf- 
ficiency, his   eternity  and  immensity.      There  are 
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Others  of  the  divine  perfections  which  are  said  tb  be 
communicable,  because  the  images  of  the  same  attri- 
butes exist  in  the  creature,  and  are  spoken  of  uoder 
the  same  namoi  such  as  his  power,  wisdQ|n>  «nd 
goodness. 

As  I  have  shewn  that  the  miity  of  the  divine  pe^ 
fections  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  spirituality  ^ 
the  divine  essence,  so  does  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
necessarily  follow  from  the  same  docirine*  If  God  be 
a  spirit,  he  is  essentially  one  in  his  nature,  attributes, 
and  counsels.  If  he  possess  all  attributes  that  aie 
negative  of  imperfedion,  and  sudi  as  imply  infinite 
ezcellenoe;  if  he  is  self-existing,  immutable,  and 
eternal,  then  does  it  most  surely  follow  that  there  is 
one  (Ally  living  and  true  God.  The  same  truth  is 
rendered  highly  probable  frcxn  the  uniformity  of  design 
observable  in  the  appearances  of  nature  and  govemr 
ment  of  the  world.  I  say  this  truth  is  rendered  hi^y 
probable ;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  is  so  far  from  oHiclusively  proving  the  unity 
t)f  God,  that  it  does  not  even  prove  a  unity  of  counsd. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  there  does  exist  in  natuie 
an  uniformity  of  plan ;  that  amid  the  greatest  diversity 
all  thmgs  proceed  according  to  established  laws ;  tiiit 
similar  causes  produce  similar  eSdcAs  in  every  plant 
and  period ;  that  day  and  night,  swnm^  and  winter, 
eeed-time  and  harvest,  return  with  the  most  exadt 
Wgularity.  And  this  argument  unanswerably  proves, 
that  there  cannot  be  two  infinite  Beings,  oppoMto  in 
their  diaracter  and  design.  But  it  does  not  aSbtd 
pKxnt  that  there  may  not  be  two  infinite  Beings  agree- 
ill^  in  character  and  in  counsel. 
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Besides,  the  foroe  of  this  argwomt  iriU  dbepMil^ll 

the  d^^^ree  of  knowledge  possessed  by  those  ^prhom  il 

is  desig^ied  to  convince^    TliosesppesrssiQeSQfiurt^ 

from  wfaidi  the  pfaflosc^hwjiistlj  infeis  m  taurmoi^  of 

design,  are  aot  understood  by  the  gteat  wrttiliide  «f 

mankind,  and  cannot  therefora  suggest  isiy  SQC^ 

Thete  is  not  wanting  proof  iSuffioieDt  to  caxvf  tmvkn 

tion  to  the  hearts  of  the  lude  and  illit«rate  roftiiel)^^ 

ilikd  pfoTidenoe  of  supreme  and  orerruling  povtraj 

but  the  eridbnce  of  th&  unity  of  God  ansing  fitott 

Batum  is  very  far  fixxn  being  so  dedsimi.    It  is  Ml 

oomplete  in  any  case;  and  in  the  Tiew  of  the  «aM 

mi^fority*  especially  when  unenlightened  by  M^fnttif^ 

anity,  it  does  not  seem  to  exist    With  ininds  iadii* 

posed  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  at  ttast  die 

God  of  all  holiness  and  perieeti<»i,  and  in  the  inidat 

ef  pagan  darkness,  the  mixture  of  good  and  mil  in 

the  presets  life,  and  many  appearanoss  in  nstnie  Six 

which  they  could  not  account^  woidd  toad  tben  10 

believeintheexist^^iceofaidurality.ofGodSi  i^soariy 

th^  otigin  <^  the  sect  called  Manicheans^  whajiaid 

the  existaice  of  two  Deities,  the  one  beneyoleat,  tim 

6Ssm  malevd^it.      Hence,  also,  the  origin  of  ibf^ 

pdtythdsm  and  idolatry  wUch  have  prevailed  o<r«r 

00  great  a  portion  of  the  world.    A  few  ages  aftnr  && 

ftoed,  and  after  the  dispersion  Of  Maidcind,  when  itm 

tittditionary  knovdedge  of  tlie  character  and  attributte 

of  the  living  and  true  God,  originally  obtained  fram: 

revdbition,  began  to  disappear,  idolatry  commeaakadLy; 

A  >liglit  survey  df  the  progress  and  history  df 

idoktious  worship  may  satisfy  us  that  reasoor  aff 

exercised  by  fallen  and  guilty  man,  id  unable,  from 

H  2 
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the  4igfat  of  lu^ure^  to  discover  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. It  was  in  proporticm  as  reason  was  cultivated 
that  this  doctrine  was  lost,  and  that  polytheism  pre- 
vailed. When,  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of 
mankind^  after,  the  ccmfusicxi  of  tongues,  they  were 
imoved  from  the  depositories  of  revelaticm^  and  were 
left  to  discover  religious  truth  by  the  exercise  of  their 
i|liderstanding,.they  soon  became  as  ignorant  of  the 
chiuraister .  of  the.  true  God  as  they,  were  of  the  unity 
of  his  being.  .  They  worshipped  the  host  (^  heaven, 
regarding  th^n  either  as  the  visible  representatives 
of  the  Deity,  or.  as  inhabited  by  beings  of  a  superior 
Older,  who  had  mediatorial  influence  with  the  ^r^ae. 
Qovernor  of  all  .^ngs.  From  oflferiog  adoration  to 
the  Daity  through  these  representdtipns  of  his  power 
and  goodness,  the,  transition  was  easy  of  offering 
wocship.to  thenwelve^.  And  in  a  few  ages  more  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  Apostle  was  fully  realized :  ''  pro- 
fissiiig  jthem^Ives.to  be  wise,  they  be(^une  fools,  dnd 
(^Kmged  the  glory  of.  the  uncorruptible  ^God.into  an 
image,  made  like  to  oouuptible  inan,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  bea^s,  and  creeping  things;  who 
(sbanged:  the.  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipp^ 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who 
is  blessed  for  ever. "  The  number  pf  deities  multiplied 
IQ' proportion  as  the.li^. of  reiason  and  of  science 
advanced ;  .and,  as  Jf  to  shew  more  clearly  the  blind-t 
ness  of  reason  in  the  things  of  God,  the  errors  of 
pdytheism  were  fer  more  gross  and  absurd  in  those 
states  in  which  philosophy  flo^ished,  than  amcmg 
lajde  and  savage  nation3.  The  crude  notions  of  bar- 
barous  tribes  conceroing  God  and  Deity  were  far  less 
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involved  and  remote  from  the  truth  than  were  the 
doctrines  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Hin- 
dostan.  According  to  the  general  estimaticm  in  thoae 
countries,  there  were  deities  that  presided  over  every 
distinct  nation,  over  every  town  and  city,  over  every 
grove,  every  fountain;  and  every  river.  Athens  and 
Rome  were  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  differenl 
deities.  If,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Hesiod,  the  num- 
ber was  thirty  thousand;  it  was  probably  afterwards 
much  greater  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  certwily 
much  greater  among  the  Romans  before  the  end  of 
tjne  Republic.  If,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  we  keep 
in  remembr^ce  that  which  an  ancient  historian*  has 
retorded,  that  the  religious  rites  of  the  Romans  wwe 
far  purer  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  ages  of;  the 
commonwealth ;  that  while  they  built  temples,  during 
the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  they  did  not  [dace 
in  them  any  image  or  figure  of  any  kind,  persuaded 
that  it  was  impious  to  represent  things  divine  by  what 
is  perishable ;  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  mere 
light  of  reason,  unaided  by  that  of  revelatioQ,:  has 
never  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God. 
But  wherever  the  light  of  revelation  has  been  eqoy- 
ed,  this  doctrine  has  been  maintained.  When  the  Hdy 
Scriptures  announce  the  existence  of  one  c»ily  living 
and  true  God,  and  describe  his  character  as  infinitely 
perfect,  the  doctrine  seems  so  acccHxlant  with  the 
lesscm  which  is  taught  us  by  the  unifcumuty  of  design 
visible  in  the  universe,  we  naturally  suppose  that  it 
might  be  learned  from  this  source  alone ;  but  the  pie- 
valence  of  polytheism  and  idolatry  during  sa.many 

^  ♦  Plfttarcb,  in  his  Life  of  NamiK^ 
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ages,  and  in  thote  eoiintries  wheie  reason  was  cuM- 
yaled  most,  is  a  sufficient  pfoof  that  we  owe  our  know* 
M^  6f  the  unity  of  Ood  t6  that  revelation  whidir  he 
lUis  giiren  (oS  himself.  This  doctrine  id  there  not  only 
iftnoortoed  as.  one  of  k«i  fundamental  truths,  but  it  is 
iMumed  ^roughout.  *^  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
CtodI  in  one  Lord.  There  is  none  other  God  but  one. 
TlM'e  Is  one  Ood,  and  o&e  mediator  between  God  and 
iMfi,  the  mail  Cht^ii^t  Jesus.''  The  truth  of  these  de- 
dtoatiMs  is  proved  by  the  perfect  uniformity  of  design 
tturoiighdtif  revelation — ^by  the  full  accordance  between 
fte  |>toiauses  of  Ood  and  their  performance ;  between 
hUi  pi^sdlotlons  add  their  fulfifaneht ;  between  his  pre* 
Mptt  and  the  most  absolute  rectitude ;  between  his 
idfibtilfnes  and  truth.  In  these  and  in  other  ways  tlie 
tSdMence  of  one  self-existing,  unchangeable,  and  in- 
ffiritely-perfect  Jehovah,  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and 
Ifie  governor  of  all,  is  proved.  This  unity  of  nature 
and  of  perfection  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  made 
It  known  to  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  by  all  his 
inspired  servants  till  the  canon  of  revelation  was  ccxn- 
|)lete.  All  that  has  being  id  represented  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  him,  as  being  held  in  existence 
by  hiis  word,  as  feeing  under  the  control  of  his  power, 
and  as  formed  to  shew  forth  his  g^ory .  *'  I  am  fhe 
Irad,  and  therfe  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God  besides 
Itie.  TTiey  havii  no  knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood 
of  their  graven  image,  and  pray  unto  a  God  that  6an- 
hol  B4ve.  There  i&  nb  God  else  besides  me ;  a  jttst 
God  and  a  Saviour ;  there  is  none  beside  me.  All 
iiatioiB  before  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.    To 
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tH^  then  TvW  ye  liken  me»  or  dmU  I  be  eopial,  saith 
tbe  H6fy  One  ?  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  be* 
h(M  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out 
thciir  host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  names, 
by  the  greatness  of  bis  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in 
pbweVy  not  one  faUeth. " 

Behold  the  one  great  and  adorable  object  of  your 
hc^,  and  trust,  and  fear, — ^the  living  and  the  true 
God.  He  is  one  in  his  perfections,  cxke  in  his  nature, 
^nd  one  in  his  design ;  and  it  is  only  by  loving  him 
with  all  our  heart  smd  soul,  and  pursuing  in  our  sphere 
the  end  wtiich  his  government  proposes,  that  we  can 
rest  in  peace.  It  is  by  reflecting  on  the  unity  of  God 
thttt  ^e  shall  clearly  see  the  important  meaning  of 
that  part  of  Christ's  intercessory  prayer,  which  says, 
**  That  they  all  inay  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me, 
aM  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me ;  and 
the  glory  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one." 

In  ccomexlon  with  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  the 
divitte  nsltUte,  I  tnust  fake  hotice  of  its  ftilness  and 
iihmensity.  He  fills  without  any  vacuity  or  mutation 
the  illitnitable  extent  of  space,  and  the  endless  dura- 
ticto  of  eternity.  He  is  not  only  present  everywhere, 
iMbt  he  is  present  in  the  whole  perfection  and  unity  of 
hie  nature.  He  not  only  possesses  everypossible 
^rfedion  to  an  iMnite  extent,  but  he  fills  in  the  unity 
dF  this  inconceivable  perfection  every  point  of  space, 
sdd  every  moment  of  duration.  It  is  a  fiilness  of 
Bl^gy  of  perfiectidlti,  and  of  blessedness ;  including 
R\tpmt!iy  ttnd  kmi^hA^,  and  wisddm,  ^d  goodness. 
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erery  thing  that  is  valuable  and  desirable ;  exisdilg 
by  itself,  and  of  itself,  and  the  only  cause  of  existence 
in  the  uniyerse.  It  is  a  fulness  to  which  nothing  can 
be  added,  because  it  is  already  infinite,  and  which 
cannot  be  impaired,  because  it  is  immutable.  It  was 
the  same  before  the  creation  that  it  is  now;  and  if  the 
creation  were  annihilated,  it  would  remain  unchanged. 
"  He  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 
From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God." 

How  consoling  is  it  for  us  to  know,  that  it  hath 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Christ  all  this  fuhiess  should 
dwell.  It  is  ly ith  peculiar  propriety  that  those  who 
are  united  to  the  Saviour  are  said  to  be  complete  in 
him,  since  there  is  a  fulness  of  life  and  grace,  power 
and  love,  treasured  up  in  him  for  their  necessities. 
This  is  the  fulness  with  which  believers  are  to  be 
filled,  by  which  they  are  sustained  and  preserved 
through  all  the  temptations,  and  conflicts,  and  trials 
which  they  endure,  and  by  which  they  are  kept  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  It  is  because  this  fulness  dwells 
in  Christ  that  he  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  has 
spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  making  a  shew  of 
them  openly ;  and  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  It 
is  the  enjoyment  of  this  fuhiess  in  eternity  that  will 
constitute  heaven  a  place  of  unbounded  and  eternal 
happiness ;  a  fulness  of  joy  from  whence  spring  up 
pleasures  for  evermore.     From  this  subject,  I  remark, 

I.  That  as  God  is  a  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  giv^ 
him  a  spiritual  worship.  This  is  the  inference  which 
an  infallible  teacher  has  deduced  from  the  spirituality 
of  the  divine  nature.  '^  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  thai 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
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We  lire  not  only  totefmin  from  worshippia^  Qod  in*  a 
false  inannery  or  by  meism^rof  visible  lepresentatioiw, 
hut  we  are  to  give  him  in  sincerity  the  love  and  adoca- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  way  which  he  has  re- 
quired. In'  addressing  ourselves  to  Qod,  obr  worship 
must  be  agreeable  to  his  nature.  Would  it  not  be 
absurd  and  irrational  to  act  towards  our  fellow-crea* 
tures  as  if  they  were  vend  of  reascm  and  <^  under* 
standing?  Is  it  not  as  foolish  to  act  towards  God  as 
if  his  nature  were  not.  spiritual  ?  Is  it  not  worse  than 
mockery  to  act  towards  him  as  if  he- were  not  pos- 
sessed of  every  perfection,  and  asif  every  perfection 
were  not  in  him  infinite  ?  And  is  it  not  in  those  who 
live  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  presents  the 
most  powerful  and  spiritual  motives  to  obedience,  and 
with  which  is  connected  the  influence  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  a  sin  of  the  most  aggravated  nature  ta  with- 
hold  this  worship  from  God  ?  Was  it  not  to  restore 
our  alienated  hearts  to  the  love  and  the  worship-of 
God'that  Christ  became  a  Saviour  ?  The  sacrifice  of 
his  death:  and  his  mediatorial  offices  are  without  efiect 
in*  all  who  refuse  to  give  God  any  worsihip,  or  who  rest 
satisfied  in  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 

That  is  spiritual  worship  which  proceeds  from  a 
spiritual  nature ;  and  our  nature  before  it  can  be  spi- 
ritual  must  be  so  rendered  by  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and 
thfift  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  Before  we 
can  pass  from  the  state  of  camal-mindedness  and  of 
spiritual  death,  into  a  state  of  heavenly  aflection  and 
of  heavenly  life,  we  must  undergo  that  change  in 
wfaidi ''  old  things  are  said  to  pass  away,  and  all  tlungs 
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Id  bdBDiM  B««vv"  Our  worship  will  th^  bd  spMtaal, 
Imcaxam  k  pmsoe^  firom  a  spifituftl  mind ;  a  mind  ia 
wfaodilbeHoty  Spirit  dwells ;  a  mind  whose  aflfeetions 
aoKl  dcisiras  are  towafds  Qod  and  towards  the  remom- 
braaoe  c^  Ids  nibne ;  a  mind  impressed  with  awe  bd^ 
htB  the  difine  majesty,  and  concerned  for  the  diviad 
glflfTf }  a  mind  whose  prevailing  habits  are  formed 
undir  the  InflcieBce  of  fSuith  and  hie,  of  reverence  and 
hnmifity ;  and  a  mind  that  has  a  constant  regard  td 
Christ  ttl  the  OtAj  medium  through  wh&ih  sinful  erea- 
tares  can  approach  unto  God.  If  all  this  be  requisite 
fO  the  BobeptBAAe  worshipping  of  that  Qod  who  is  a 
Bpirity^hat  reason  have  the  most  spiritual,  in  reflectinf^ 
cM  ^  fiequent  state  of  their  hearts,  to  be  deeply 
tttttnbledf^  AM  how  precious  should  he  be  in  ouf 
estimation,  who  is  the  great  High  Priest  with  the 
F^her,  and  who  presents  our  prayers  and  praises 
With  the  much  incense  of  his  own  merits !  I  observe 
fkom  this  subject, 

n.  The  great  depravity  and  apostacy  of  mankind. 
But  for  this  depravity,  the  revelation  which  had  been 
erigihally  given  of  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  the 
divine  nature  would  never  have  been  lost,  Thelft 
must  be  s(»nething  wrong  with  the  mind  when  it  is 
willing  to  forget  the  most  glorious  and  perfect  objedl 
of  thou^t  and  of  love.  And  yet  when  we  look  at 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  see  that  this  willingness 
to  forget  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  substitute  alt 
that  an  evil  heart  could  suggest  in  his  room,  must 
have  been  powerfully  and  constantly  feh  by  man.  S6 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  it  had  succeeded  in 
Shutting  out  the  Creator  from  a  great  portion  df  tiWs 
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imM  wM^  he  suitsim,  atid  of  directitig^  wondnp  to 
idds.  And  though  one  of  the  Imding  purpraes  im 
which  that  patriarch  was  celeoted  from  the  mtkatm 
was,  that  the  knowle(%e  of  the  nature  and  dfaractor 
of  the  true  Ood,  and  of  the  way  in  whidi  he  is  to  bft 
woTBhippedi  might  be  preaerred  among  men,  horn 
prone  were  his  desoradants  to  turn  to  idolatry*  Amid 
the  peculiar  adtantagea  which  they  en^ed^  and  im- 
mediately after  they  had  witnessed  the  intarpotitiob 
of  Jehovah  in  making  a  way  fiir  them  throu^  the  sea^ 
and  in  miraculously  sujqplying  their  wants  in  the 
desert,  so  much  were  they  bent  on  having  some  visi« 
bie  and  idolatrous  representation  of  Deity,  that  they 
gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,. and  said 
linto  him,  ''  Up,  make  us  gods  which  shaU  go  before 
tis/'  This  tendency  to  apostaoy  and  iddatry  ocA^ 
timued  to  shew  itself,  and  to  bring  down  on  the  difl« 
dren  of  Abraham  the  severity  of  punishment,  till  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  wodd  in  this 
respect  when  Christianity  was  first  proimii^gatod? 
With  the  exception  of  tiie  Jews,  mankind  orrer  the 
whole  earth  were  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  ignoranee 
^and  siq^erstition,  and  idolatry^,  dwelling  in  darkness 
fittid  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  without  Oed, 
ead  having  no  hope.  Paganism  was  supported  by 
At  pomp  and  splendour  that  could  make  it  imposing 
to  the  senses,  shielded  by  the  power  of  princes,  and 
by  the  no  leiss  formidi^le  power  of  the  prirathood^ 
S^t  the  Saviour,  who  eame  to  destroy  the  wt>rks  of  the 
4evil,  sent  forth,  shielded  by  his^  own  almighty  power. 
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his :  aposdes,:  to  call  men  to  rep^it,  and  to  turn  from 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  He 
who  gave  them  their  commission  made  them  success- 
ful in  fulfilling  it ;  and  through  their  instrumentality 

r 

founded  his  own  pure  and  heavenly  kingdom  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  But  soon  did  this  king* 
dom  begin  to  sufier  from  the  enmity  of  man  to  the 
spirituality,  and  unity,  and  perfection  of  God.  JuUan 
the  apostate,  learned,  accomplished,  and  artful,  em- 
ployed his  learning  and  accomplishments,  and  arti- 
fices, backed  by  the  whole  power  of  Rome,  to  subvert 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  bring  over  his  subjects 
to  idolatry.  And  what  he  was  unable  to  perform  was 
in  a  great  measure  afterwards  achieved  by  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  the  church.  Idolatry,  through 
their  influence,  was  openly  maintained  and  inculcated 
in  the  eighth  century— the  period  from  which  we  date 
the  commencement  of  that  anti-christian  system  {which 
is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the .  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles ;  which  has  assumed  to  itself  the 
prerogatives  of  God ;  which  has  placed  itself  in  ex- 
position to  the  glorious  gospel ;  and  which  enforces 
the  worship  of  images  by  law  and  authority.  This 
is  that  wicked  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  the 
special  providence,  of  God  that  the  knowledge  of  his 
being,  and  of  his  perfections,  of  his  mercy,  and  of  his 
salvation,  is  preserved  among  men.  And  were  this 
knowledge  altogether  left  to  itself,  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  a  view  of  the  present,  may  convince  us  tha,t 
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it  would  soon  be  Idst  by  the  prevalence  of  human  de* 
pravity,  by  the  influenoe  of  that  carnal  mind  whidi  is 
at  enmity  against  God.    I  observe, 

ni.  The  necessity  of  divine  revelsttion.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  this  shcxild  be  so  necessary  to  make 
known  to  us  doctrines  which,  because  we  think  ibey 
are  discovered  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  are  termed 
the  doctrines  of  natural  religicm.  Yet  I  think  it  must 
have  appeared,  that  revelation  is  as  necessary  to  give 
its  information  of  these,  and  to  preserve  the  knowledge 
of  them  among  men,  as  it  is  to  make  known  to  us  the 
dcfctrines  of  grace  and  salvation:  If  the  ignorance 
knd  depravity  of  niankind  render  it  so  difficult  to 
preserve  this  i:tiowledge  pure  and  incorrupt,  where 
the  light  of  divine  revelation  is  enjoyed,  how  dejdo- 
table  must  ever  be  the  condition  of  those  on  whom  this 
light  does  not  shine!  Unaided  and  undirected  by  it^ 
n^on,  the  most  cultivated,  will  only  lead  to  error,  to 
stlheism,  and  infidelity.  Without  this  day-spring 
from  on  hfgh,  we  should  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  character,  the  ufiity,  and  perfections  of  the  true 
God,  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  him,  and  of  the  im- 
mortality which  awaits  us.  If  this  light  were  sud- 
d^y  withdrawn  frcin  us,  the  inhabitants  oS  our 
&iTmred  land  would  soon  be  in  the  same  state  with 
the  people  who  dwell  in  the  rieigions  where  once  the 
Asiatic  dburches  stood ;  or  in  that  condition  of  ido]^« 
tiDUS  superistition  from  which  our  ancestors  were 
rasiimed  a  first  and  a  second  time  by  Christianity. 
'^Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see.  Blessed  is  the 
pedpte  that  know  the  joyM  sound,  for  they  shallwalk. 
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Q%0irik  i*  (be  Ui^  ef  tky  cDueietnilGe^  la  thy  xmm 
shsU they  i^oite^ihe  day ;  aod  in  tfay  righteoudDew 
shall  they  be  exalted."  Without  this  light  we  should 
liAW  bom  fer  ever  without  the  dd:ight  which  we  now 
fe$i  in  the  knowtedge  of  the  divide  (jataracter  and  p6^ 
fections;  withoiit  that  ccxofort  and  peace  which  w# 
tx>w  rajoy  in  behoiduig  the  glory  of  God  in  the  persoi 
and  work  of  Christ ;  and  without  that  good  hope  det 
riv9d  from  the  cross,  of  oUaimng,  when  this  life  haA 
teitmnaled,  a  building  of  God,  ah  house  not  mad^ 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  haavens. 
'  IV«  Let  us  rejoice  to  cratanplate  God,  who  is  a  spi<^ 
lit,  self-existing,  infinitely  perfect,  unchsuigeable,  and 
eternal,  as  he  is  brought  near  us  in  the  person,  and 
offices,  and  work  of  Christ.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  mys^ 
tery  of  godlinesSi  that  God  should  be  manifested  in  tbs 
flashy  Yet  this  is  the  mystery  on  whidi  the  wfaold 
truth  of  Christianity  is  founded, — a  mystery  essen« 
tiaHy  txmnected  with  the  only  ground  of  our  accept* 
anoe  and  justificaticm  before  God,  and  with  our  to* 
dempUon  from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin.  For 
our  sakes,  and  to  accomplish  our  salvation,  he  w)ia.il 
God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  ttpK 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  the  likeness  of  mssu 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humUed  hin^ 
adf»  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  deaft 
of  the  ctoss.  Let  us  draw  near,  and  view  the  cha^ 
racter  and  glory  of  the  invisible  God  in  the  person  of 
his  Son,  as  he  mrites  the  nature  of  man  with  that  of 
God ;  and  as  he  exhibits  in  his  work  as  a  Saviour, 
aad  in  dl  the  offices  which  he  exercises  as  a  medi^toTi 
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the  wisdom  and  the  love,  the  grace  and  the  power,  the 
truth  and  the  faithiuhiess,  of  the  Father.  Here  we 
see  in  the  most  awful,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
mo6t  inviting  form,  the  gloTf  of  <Jod ;  that  glory  into 
the  intagi^  of  which  we  are  diangjed,  axxi  wjiiich  will 
be  the  object  of  delightful  contemplaticm  to  angels 
tod  to  minti  Ssr  evier. 
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Chapter  IV. 


•  >    * 


THE  OMNIPRESENCE  AND  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD.   * 

TiiE  infinite  knowledge  of  God  is  intimately,  connected 
with  his  omnipresence,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  enter 
on  the  consideration  of .  both  in  this  chapter.  They 
are  often  spoken  of  as  united  by  the  sacred  writers. 
*^  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith 
the  Lord  ?  The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee.  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  under- 
standing is  infinite."  The  attribute  of  knowing  all 
things,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  is  stated  as  an  obvious  and  elementary  truth 
in  that  subUme  address  of  the  Psalmist :  ''  O  Lord, 
thou  hast  searched  me,  and  known  me.  Thou  knowest 
my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising,  thou  under- 
standest  my  thoughts  afar  ofi*.  Thou  compassest  my 
path  and  my  lying-down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all 
my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but 
lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast 
beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon 
me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is 
high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  Whither  shall  I  go  fi-om 
thy  spirit  ?  or,  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
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Tight  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  surely  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  me ;  even  the  night  shall  be  light 
about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ; 
but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and 
the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." 

The  same  evidence  which  proves  the  being  of  God, 
shews  that  he  is  present  everywhere  in  the  undivided 
perfection  of  his  nature.  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy 
work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sheweth  knowledge."  We  see  the  agency  of 
Crod  in  the  air,  the  earth,  the  sky ;  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  in  all  the  blessings  of  domestic 
enjoyment.  All  above  and  around  us  will  lead  us  to 
believe  that  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt,  "  in  the  void 
waste,  as  in  the  city  full ;" — that  he  pervades,  sustains, 
surrounds,  and  fills  this  universal  frame.  He  who 
possesses  necessary  and  self-existence,  must  be  every- 
where and  always  the  same,  and  must  fill,  without  any 
Variety  or  mutation,  every  point  of  infinite  space. 

He  fills  all  space,  not  merely  by  knowing  all  that  it 
contains,  all  that  is  done  in  it,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
in  it, — ^he  fills  it  not  only  by  his  authority  and  power 
directing  all  things,  and  accomplishing  all  the  divine 
purposes  without  any  to  control  them, — but  he  fills  it 
with  his  essence  and  being.  God  not  only  fills  all 
places,  and  at  the  same  time,  but  he  is  present  in 
every  place,  in  his  nature,  and  in  all  his  perfections. 
At  Iflie  farthest  verge  of  the  universe  to  which  our 
imagination  can  reach,  there  is  a  boundless  void  be- 
yond which  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible 
fills,  and  beyond  this,  still  there  ii  an  infinite  space 
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whicfa  cannot  limit  his  being  and  attributes.  Nothing 
can  exchide  the  presence  of  hi^  essence ;  for  he  is  not 
only  near  us,  but  in  us.  ''  In  him  we  live»  and  moTO,  and 
have  our  being."  In  oonsequenee  of  his  filling  all  space, 
he  is  not  only  nearer  us  than  the  air  that  surrounds 
us,  but  far  nearer  us  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. All  creatures  have  their  being  in  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  essence  remains  unmixed  with  that 
oS  any  creature.  As  no  place  can  be  without  God,  so 
no  place  can  compass  and  contain  him.  It  was  hia 
infimmtial  presence  that  gave  being  to  the  universe  at 
first,  and  it  is  his  influential  presence  that  sustains  it 
While  all  things  exist  in  him,  the  space  which  all 
existences  occupy  is  but  a  point  in  the  vast  infinitude 
which  he  fills.  What  is  the  wide  creation  to  him  '*  who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  compre^ 
bended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?* 

It  was  this  idea  of  the  immensity  of  God,  smd  rf 
his  being  present  unmixed  and  undivided  in  every 
part  of  the  boundless  extent  of  space,  that  made  Sob* 
mon  £dmire  his  condescension  in  deigning  to  make 
the  most  magnificent  temple  the  place  of  his  gkffjf. 
••  WiU  God  indeed  dwdl  on  the  earth?  Beholds  tibe 
heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee; 
how  much  l^s  this  house  that  I  have  builded  V  B^ng 
spiritual  and  uncompounded  in  his  nature  and  essence 
he  is  without  parts,  and  cannot  be  divided:  he  is 
present  every where^  in  the  world  and  beyond  it,  n0l 
by  diffusion,  but  himself  in  his  all-perfect  naturq  and 
attributes.    In  his  omnipresence^  he  is  ''  high  as.  tbfi 
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heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  yAml 
canst  thou  know?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earthy  and  broader  than  the  sea/' 

The  omnipresaice  of  Ood  is  necessarily  implied  in 
his  infinite  perfection.    If  there  be  no  perfection  WMit- 
ing  in  a  being  who  is  infinitdy  perfect,  and  if  it  be  a 
perfectly  to  be  present  everywhere,  and  at  the  aame 
time ; — ^to  be  presort  everywhere,  not  successively  by 
motion,  but  without  motion, — then  it  follows  that  the 
all-perfect  Ood  is  omnipresent    Infinite  in  Imnsd^ 
what  power  is  there  without  him  to  bound  his  nature 
and  essence  to  time  or  space ;  or  can  we  conceive  that 
he  would  voluntarily  place  any  restraint  cm  himself? 
Inmiutable  in  his  being  and  perfections,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  him,  that  there  is  any  place  in  heaven  or  iil 
earth,  or  in  the  boundless  void  of  space  from  which  he 
is  absent ;  or,  that  he  moves  from  one  place  to  another. 
Ahnighty  in  his  power,  what  is  there  to  limit  him  in 
cheating  and  in  peopling  many  millions  of  worlda 
through  an  eternity  to  coine  ?    And  must  not  he  who 
forms  be  present  at  the  formation  of  the  works  which 
he  makes,  and  continue  to  be  present  to  direct  and 
uphold  them  ?    This  was  the  induction  of  the  Apostle, 
when  persuading  the  Athenians  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God.    He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  **  for  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.    If  we 
have  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,  he  from  whom 
we  receive  them,  must  be  in  us  and  around  us."    We 
are  placed  on  a  theatre  on  which  we,  and  every  fliii^ 
about  us,  are  exhibiting  the  presence  of  God  m  aU 
the  power  and  benignity  of  his  nature — and  if  we  ar^i 
not  yet  admitted  into  the  place  of  bis  p^uliar  glofy^ 
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.we  are  allowed  constantly  to  witness  the  excellence  of 
his  working,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels. 

The  idolatrous  heathens  were  ignorant  of  the  omni- 
^presence  of  God  as  they  were  of  his  other  perfections  : 
the  phen(»nena  of  nature  they  ascribed  to  the  influence 
pf  Aeir  local  deities ;  they  were  supposed  to  preside 
.over  certain  regions  of  the  air,  or  the  earth,  or  the  sea, 
over  hills  and  valleys,  over  groves  and  fountains,  and 
rivers.  Nor  did  they  think  it  derogatory  to  conceive 
that  they  might  be  occasionally  absent  from  those  very 
places  to  which  their  power  was  confined.  Hence, 
the  keen  irony  of  the  prophet  addressed  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal, — ^irony  founded  on  the  notions  which 
the  worshippers  entertained  of  their  deity.  * '  Cry  aloud : 
for  he  is  a  God ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing, 
or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and 
must  be  awaked.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  them- 
selioes  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  mid-day  was  past,  and  they  prophesied 
until  the  time  of  the  oflfering  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
that  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor 
any  that  regarded."  Hence,  also,  when  the  Syrians 
were  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  they  ascribed  the 
superiority  of  their  enemies  to  the  local  influence  of 
tte  deities  which  they  supposed  them  to  worship. 
**  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore,  they  were 
stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the 
plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they.*'  Nor 
were  some  of  the  Jews  much  more  enlightened,  who 
conceived  that  the  presence  of  God  was  confined  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  or  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,    To 
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them  the  reproof  was  administered:  **Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my 
footstool ;  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  those 
things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things  have 
been,  saith  the  Lord." 

r  Thus  does  it  appear  that  God  is  everywhere  pre- 
sent—present in  the  foil  and  indivisible  perfection  of 
his  nature  to  uphold  all  tilings — ^present  in  heaven  to 
communicate  higher  degrees  of  happiness  and  glory-*-* 
present  with  his  church  and  people  on  earth  to  impart 
the  blessings  of  his  grace,  and  present  with  the  wicked 
in  his  justice  and  power.     Nor  is  this  doctrine' at  all 
opposed  by  the  expressions  in  scripture  which  ascribe 
a  local  residence  to  Grod,  and  which  represent  him  a» 
moving  out  of  his  place,  departing  from  us*  or  obming 
towards  us.     Heaven  is  called  his  dwelling-place,  on 
account  of  the  glorious  representation  which  he  gives 
of  himself  to  the  angels  and  the  spirits  which  therie 
surround  him ;   because  of  the  unmingled  love  and 
happiness  of  the  worshippers ;  and  because  it  is  from 
thence  he  sends  his  messengers  to  announce  his  coun- 
sels and  hiis  will.     Zion  of  old,  because  it  was  con- 
secrated to  his  worship,  and  the  spot  on  which  the 
visible  tokens  of  his  gracious  presence  and  glory  were 
constantly  to  rest,  was  called  the  habitation  of  his 
house,  and  the  place  where  his  honour  dwells.     "  The 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zion,  he  hath  desired  it  for  his 
habitation.     This  is  my  rest  for  ever;  here  will! 
dwell ;  for  I  have  desired  it."     He  dwells  gloriously  in 
heaven  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  he 
dwells  graciously  with  his  church  on  earth  with  the 
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scitne  fulness  of  peHection,  though  not  with  the  same 
manifestfttioa  of  it;  and  with  equal  fulness/ though 
bot  for  the  same  ends,  nor  with  the  same  discoveries 
of  himself,  does  ha  fill,  in  the  infinity  and  indivisibility 
of  his  essenoe  and  attributes,  every  part  of  boundless 
space. 

Tho  e:^pr68sions  iii  scripture  which  ascribe  motion 
to  God,  are  Used,  not  only  in  condescension  to  our 
wisaknesSt  but  with  a  peculiar  significancy  in  reference 
to  us.  What  can  be  more  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a  seaise  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  of  his 
ommpresence,  than  the  description  of  the  Psalmist  ? 
*•  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down,  and 
darkness  was  under  his  feet.  And  he  rode  upon  a 
cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his 
pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and  thick 
douds  of  the  skies.  At  the  brightness  that  was  before 
him,  his  thick  clouds  passed,  hail-stones,  and  coals  of 
fire,"  When  he  is  said  to  be  far  from  the  wicked — ^to 
hide  his  face  from  his  people — to  be  near  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him— to  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down- 
to  come  down  to  see  the  city, — ^the  meaning  of  the 
expressions  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  especially 
to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
revelation. 

We  are  every  moment,  then,  wherever  we  go,  in  the* 
pfesenee  of  the  God  of  infinite  perfection.  We  cannoB 
l6ok  on  the  firmament  with  all  its  glories,  without 
beholding  his  living  agency  guiding  and  sustaining 
unnumbered  &nd  distant  worlds  amid  all  their  more^ 
iliiht*.    We  cannot  survey  the  changes  of  nature,  Ih*^ 
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races  d*  living  creatures  around  us,  the  adaptation  c^ 
their  instincts  and  habits  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  without  feeling  the  universality 
of  that  divine  and  vital  presence  which  pervades  all 
space,  and  gives  being  to  all  worlds ; — ^which,  while 
it  holds  in  the  compass  of  its  power  the  infinitude  of 
systems,  overlooks  not  the  wants  of  Miy  one  of  the 
beings  that  are  in  succession  passing  over  the  sti^^ 
of  existence.  We  cannot  witness  the  sublime  scene 
before  us, — mark  the  renovation  of  a  world  as  ofteu 
as  the  seasons  revolve — observe  the  air,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  full  of  life,  and  all  things  proclaiming  the 
presence  and  the  power  of  God,  without  the  deep  im- 
pression of  our  living,  and  moving,  and  having  our 
being  in  him. 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all  I 

The  God  of  aU  perfection,  who  is  everywhere  pre* 
sent,  must  know  all  things*  His  omniscience  we  infer 
from  his  omnipresence.  Hence  his  own  declaraticxi ; 
^  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not 
see  him,  saith  the  Lord?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth,  saith  the  Lord?"  He  who  is  unchangeably 
present  in  every  part  of  space,  and  in  every  part  rf 

• 

his  creatures,  to  whom  the  world  is  but  as  a  point, 
ttttM  be  acquainted  perfectly  with  all  the  thoughts  of 
all  the  beings  in  the  universe,  b^ause  they  arise  in 
Ilk  ftigfat,^^nothing  can  be  hid  from  himy  since  all 
tilings  ate  naked  and  open  to  him. 
^  How  great  is  the  diflference  between  created  beings, 
9(nd  mi/n  inchviduals  6t  the  same  spedes,  as  to  the 
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extent  of  their  knowledge !  How  superior  does  he 
appear  who  is  able  to  predict,  by  the  aid  of  scientific 
acquirements,  the  aspect  and  the  position  of  the  planets, 
long  aftpr  he  himself  is  removed  from  our  world,  to 
the  man  whose  habits  are  little  elevated  above  the 
savage  life,  and  who  has  not  the  power  of  forming: 
probable  conjectures  of  the  future  from  the  experience 
of  the  past !  Nor  is  he  less  elevated  whose  close  and 
continued  observation  of  human  nature  has  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  faculty,  which,  like  an  additional  sense, 
greatly  enlarges  the  field  of  vision,  and  enables  him 
to  discern  the  diflferent  motives  which  operate  on  th^ 
human  mind,  and  to  foretel  the  influence  which  re* 
ligion,  and  philosophy,  and  political  institutions  will 
have  on  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations. 
We  can  conceive,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  beingiformed 
like  ourselves,  if  his  life  were  suflSciently  protracted,  to 
aflFord  him  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
would  increase  to  a  degree  not  only  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  present  comprehension,  but  which,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  our  present  attainments,  might 
be  denominated  infinite.  Were  he  to  live  a  thousand 
years  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  his  progresst 
in  knowledge  during  the  second  century :  of  his  life> 
would  be  far  more  than  double  that  which  was  made 
during  the  first,  so  that  his  acquirements  in  each  o£ 
the  following  centuries  would  more  than  equal  what, 
had  been  attained  in  all  the  preceding. 

But  how  little  do  our  reflections  on  the  possible 
attainments  of  man  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  e^-: 
tent  of  his  knowledge  who  is  omniscient ! — ^Who  sees 
all  that  exists,  or  will  exist,  in  time  and  in  space— r 
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Who  knows  all  the  events  with  all  their  consequ^:iGe8, 
that  can  take  place  in  this  mighty  compass ! —  I  ob-» 
serve,  then, 

i.  That  as  God  is  omnipresent  and  amniscient, 
nothing  can  happen  without  his  appointment  or  per^ 
mission.  As  he  is  everywhere  present  in  the  infinite 
perfection  of  his  nature,  nothing  can  happen  without 
his  knowledge,  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  control  of 
bis  power.  All  things  are  his  own  work — all  are  the 
object  of  his  care,  and  he  only  has  the  attributes 
necessary  for  universal  rule.  He  inhabiteth  eternity, 
and  therefore  he  is  king  always ;  he  is  omnipresent, 
and  therefore  his  reign  is  universal.  His  wiU  is  tb^ 
only  reason  why  any  thing  exists,  and  whatever  he 
chooses  should  not  be,  can  never  come  into  being. 
He  can  only  will  and  appoint  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  good ;  but  if  evil  does  exist,  it  cannot  be 
without  his  permission.  As  nothing  can  escape  his 
knowledge — as  nothing  can  overcome  his  power,  we 
must  believe  that  as  sin  and  misery  exist,  he  has  not 
seen  meet  to  prevent  their  existence.  He  is  the 
Author  of  good,  and  of  good  only ;  but  as  evil  does 
exist,  its  existence  could  only  have  taken  place  by 
his  permission.  The  certainty  of  the  fact  comes  within 
the  painful  experience  of  us  all ;  to  assign  the  reasons 
why  it  is  so,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  under- 
standing. "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis-; 
dom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out..  For, 
of  him,  and  through,  and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever."  :^ 

jL  The  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  God  form 
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a  neverrfkiiing  source  of  hope  and  of  joy  to  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  friendship  and  of  reconciliation  with 
him.  They  are  individually  as  much  the  objects  of 
luft  ooinpassion  and  his  care,  and  all  his  attributes  of 
wisdom,  love,  and  power,  are  as  much  exercised  in 
r^^rd  to  th^n,  as  if  there  were  no  other  being.  It 
is  the  same  Ood  who  is  present  with  distant  and  un- 
numbered vrorlds  to  direct  all  their  movements,  who 
is  as  much  present  with  me  as  if  there  were  no  other 
being  to  enjoy  his  goodness.  His  workmanship  is 
as  perfect,  the  superintenctence  of  his  providence  as 
complete  and  unembarrassed,  in  forming  and  in  pre- 
serving the  minutest,  as  in  forming  and  preserving  the 
greatest,  productions  of  his  power.  ^*  He  feeds  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  he  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,  and 
flie  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered." 

If,  in  the  deepest  aflMction,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend 
alleviates  our  sorrows,  and  enables  us  to  bear  our 
trial  with  greater  patience  and  cheerfulness,  how  mudi 
more  consolation  may  we  enjoy  from  the  presence  d 
the  God  of  all  power  and  compassion,  who  himself  de- 
clares concerning  his  church,  "  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it! 
I  will  water  it  every  moment :  lest  any  hurt  it  I  will 
keep  it  night  and  day."  Our  earthly  friend  may  be 
unable  to  afford  us  the  aid  and  the  sympathy  wfaidi 
we  require:  but  the  Divine  Friend  who  is  always 
around  us,  and  He  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
is  intimately  acquainted  vdth  the  peculiarities  of  our 
condition ;  with  all  the  ingredients  of  the  portion  6t 
Our  cup ;  with  the  extent  of  our  helplessness,  and 
has  the  compassion  and  the  power  to  relieve  us.  It  H 
not  till  the  hours  of  health  md  proi^rity  ai^  euc- 
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ceeded  by  the  night  of  advergity  that  we  begin  to  feel 
Ourselves  alone;  that  the  feebleness  of  all  humaii 
eflbrts  to  minister  to  our  relief  is  forcibly  impressed 
on  our  hearts ;  and  that,  amid  the  loneliness  to  whioh 
if e  are  necessarily  left,  we  receive  unwonted  con- 
folatioii  from  the  belief  that  thou,  God,  seest  us. 
How  many  are  there  possessing  the  same  sensibilities, 
the  same  hopes  and  fears  with  ourselves,  who  are 
removed  from  the  sympathies  of  their  fellows,  and 
called  to  endure,  without  the  soothing  presence  of  a 
friend,  the  languor  of  sickness  and  the  bitterness  of 
death!  If,  in  such  circumstances,  they  know  the 
truth,  how  delightful  is  the  conviction,  that  they  are 
not  alone ;  that  an  Almighty  Friend  is  present  to  wit- 
ness their  tears,  and  to  hear  their  complaints ;  and  that 
all  the  tender  interest  felt  by  a  mother,  when  watch- 
ing the  dying  breathings  of  her  only  child,  cannot  be 
equalled  to  the  compassion  of  Him  who  is  not  only 
always  present,  but  always  present  to  bless  them  and 
to  do  them  good.  When  passing  through  the  valley 
which  is  solitary  to  all,  through  the  darkness  of  which 
no  friend  can  accompany  us,  they  advance  from  time 
into  eternity  in  the  presence  of  that  Grod  who  is  to  be 
their  everlasting  light  and  glory. 

A  belief  in  the  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  supe- 
riority to  the  trials  of  life.  In  a  world  where  we  are 
surrounded  by  those  who  partake  of  the  sinfulness  of 
our  common  nature,  and  where  our  acquaintance  with 
^eixh  other's  motives  and  character  can  in  no  case  pro- 
oeed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  heart,  circumstances' 
trill  fr^uently  ocdur,  in  all  situatbns,  to  impair  oat 
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happiness.  Where  the  intention  is  good,  the  action 
that  proceeds  from  it  may  be  unaccompanied  with  the 
prudence  that  deprives  the  tongue  of  malice  and  slan- 
der of  its  appropriate  employment.  How  consoling 
is  it,  when  thus  falsely  accused,  to  possess  not  merely 
the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  but  to  be 
able  to  appeal  to  the  God  who  has  been  with  us  all 
our  lives  long,  to  refer  to  the  omniscience  of  the 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  Universe.  The  true 
Christian  may  retire  from  the  noise  of  the  people, 
from  the  tongue  of  strife  and  detraction,  and  enjoy 
amidst  the  solitude  of  his  own  reflections,  more  than 
the  happiness  of  which  the  world  would  deprive  him. 
If  he  cannot  have  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  is  in  itself  so  great  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  is  animated  by  the  delightful  persuasion,  that 
the  God  of  boundless  mercy  and  compassion  looks  on 
his  heart,  is  acquainted  with  all  his  weaknesses  and 
wants,  will  guide  him  through  the  difficulties  of  life  to 
a  more  peaceful  land,  and  own  him  on  that  great  day 
when  the  approbation  of  God  alone  will  decide  his 
everlasting  condition.  Hence  the  confident  language 
in;  which  the  righteous  of  other  ages  appealed  from 
the  presumptuous  decision  of  man  to  the  tribunal  of 
God  and  of  their  own  conscience :  ''  Till  I  die  I  will 
not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me.  My  righteous- 
ness I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go :  my  heart  shall 
not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live," 

What  is  the  situation  in  which  we  may  not  increase 
our  happiness  by  recognising  the  universal  presence 
of  God?  Do  we  not  enjoy  prosperity  itself  with  a  higher 
and  more  refined  pleasure  lender  the  immediate  view 
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of  Him  from  whom  all  our  happiness  flows  ?  Do  we 
not  share  with  more  exquisite  delight  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator,  when  we  know  that  he  himself  presides 
over  the  feast,  and  when,  amid  the  pleasures  of  this 
liberal  entertainment,  we  can  say,  thou,  God,  seest  us. 
Thus  the  divine  presence  is  associated  with  all  the 
expressions  of  divine  goodness ;  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence are  received  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  our 
Heavenly  Father;  and  all  the  loveliness  of  nature 
assumes  a  more  interesting  aspect  by  its  presenting 
to  us  the  glories  of  that  Almighty  Friend,  from  whose 
omniscient  view  we  cannot  be  separated.  When  we 
appeal  unto  God,  either  in  the  extreme  of  sorrow  or 
in  the  height  of  prosperity,  we  call  upon  a  Being  who 
is  acquainted  with  every  thought  that  has  ever  arisea 
in  our  mind ;  who  has  accompanied  us  with  more  than 
the  compassion  of  a  parent  through  every  step  of  the 
journey  of  life ;  and  whose  boundless  goodness  gives 
us  confidence  to  hope,  that  he  will  never  abandon  us 
to  the  feebleness  of  our  own  eflForts,  nor  leave  us 
till  we  are  surrounded  with  the  light  of  his  glorious 
presence. 

Are  we  called  in  providence  to  any  peculiar  service, 
requiring  in  its  performance  an  extraordinary  exercise 
of  all  Christian  graces,  how  great  is  our  encourage- 
ment in  knowing  that  the  all-seeing  and  omnipresent 
God  is  with  us!  It  was  thus  that  Moses  was  en-* 
couraged  to  go  unto  Pharaoh,  when  God  said  unto 
him,  "  Go^  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach 
thee  what  thou  shalt  say."  It  was  thus  that  he  was 
afterwards  emboldened  to  conduct  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  wilderness^  when  God  said  unto 
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hmf  *'  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  aad  I  will 
give  thee  rest.  And  he  said,  if  thy  presence  go  not 
with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence."  Jacob  also,  in  the 
M^itude  of  the  wilderness,  when  travelling  towards  Pa- 
daniram,  was  comforted  from  the  same  divine  souroe. 
f'  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and  said.  Behold  I 
am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whithesr 
thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land; 
S^  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  whidb 
I  have  spoken  to  thee  of."  And  when  Christ  sent  fortk 
bis  Apostles  oa  that  nussicm,  in  the  discharge  of  whicb 
th^  hazarded  the  loss  of  all  things,  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
^ven  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  was  this  divine 
presence,  in  the  peace  and  joy  whidi  it  afforded^  and 
in  the  immovable  ground  of  confidence  which  it 
formed,  that  made  them  fearless  and  safe  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  joyful  under 
multiplied  afflictions,  successful  in  the  face  of  the 
power  and  policy  that  were  leagued  against  them,  and 
more  than  triumphant  in  death.  The  same  gradous 
presence  is  continued  with  us— the  presence  of  God  in 
his  whole  esseace  and  perfecticms  ;  in  his  wisdom  to 
guide  us — his  power  to  protect  and  support  us — hia 
mercy  to  pity  us — ^his  fulness  to  refresh  us,  and  his 
goodness  to  relieve  us.  We  have  good  ground,  froBi 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  to  expect  its  manifestation 
in  observing  the  instituted  ordinances  of  his  worship. 
"  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come 
unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  thi 
midst. of  them.    I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
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tiiem ;  and  I  will  be  their  Qod,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people." 

iii.  The  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  God  fonn 
a  strong  incentive  to  holiness  of  heart  and  of  life.  He 
who  has  a  deep  impressicm  of  the  oontinual  presence 
of  God,  has  the  most  powerful  motive  to  deter  him 
from  sin,  to  guard  against  temptation,  and  to  aim,  both 
in  thought  and  in  action,  at  conformity  to  the  divine 
wiD.  It  was  because  Moses  endured  seeing  him 
vdio  is  invisible,  that  he  preferred  suff<»ring  "^  afflic- 
ticoi  with  the  people  of  God  than  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season/'  It  was  because  Job  felt  that  att 
that  he  did  was  done  in  the  immediate  view  of  God, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  his  integrity ;  "  Doth 
not  he  see  my  ways,  and  count  all  my  steps  ?"  David 
vas  not  moved,  because  he  set  the  Lord  always  before 
him,  and  believed  that  he  was  at  his  right  hand.  Are 
We  not  sensible  that  our  character  is  affected,  either 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  by  the  views  we  entertain 
0f  the  character  of  those  who  habitually  surround  us  % 
And  is  it  possible  for  the  man  who  has  been  trained 
lip^  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  continually  in  the 
presence  of  a  hdy  and  righteous  God,  to  whwn  he  is 
aecountable  for  all  his  actions,  not  to  feel  its  influence 
in  leading  him  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  ? 
If  it  be  difficult  to  live  long  in  immediate  contact  with 
J»ely  without  imbibing  a  portion  of  its  spirit,  can  we 
pass  the  journey  rf  life  in  the  immiediate  view  of  the 
God  of  holiness,  surrounded  every  moment  by  bis 
liature  and  perfections,  and  not  grow  into  his  likeness  ? 
We  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Great  and  Holy 
Lord  God,  who  is  the  witness  of  our  conduct  ^  we 
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know  him  not  only  as  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge and  power,  but  as  our  supreme  Ruler  and  Judge^ 
requiring  perfect  love  and  obedience.  He  has  pre- 
scribed the  race  we  are  to  run ;  and  as  he  is  now  the 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  our  course  is  accom- 
plished, he  is  hereafter  to  judge  us  in  righteousness. 

Remember,  besides,  that  He  in  whose  presence  you 
live  and  move,  and  have  your  being,  is  your  father 
and  your  friend;  who,  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity, 
sent  his  Son  to  die  the  death  of  the  cross  for  your 
salvation;  and  who  has  given  so  many  great  and 
precious  promises  to  animate  you  in  the  way  of  holy 
obedience.  With  this  impression  engraven  on  your 
hearts,  while  you  feel  happy  in  contemplating  the 
universality  of  the  divine  presence,  and  your  enjoy- 
ment of  life  greatly  increased  by  the  pleasing  con- 
templation, you  cannot  consider  yourselves  as  if  you 
were  solitary  in  the  world,  and  had  no  other  check 
than  the  knowledge  of  your  fellow-creatures  to  det^ 
you  from  sin.  Though  you  should  be  slow  in  reaching 
the  heights  to  which  you  aspire,  and  are  often  intimi- 
dated by  the  feebleness  of  your  efforts  in  rising  to  the 
glorious  elevation  of  Christian  holiness,  still  perse- 
vere, animated  by  the  presence  of  the  omnipotent 
God ;  and  in  your  greatest  weakness,  when  no  eye 
sees  your  sorrow  but  his  who  will  never  leave  you, 
lighten  the  burden  of  your  affliction  by  appealing  to 
his  boundless  compassion,  and  say,  under  the  deepest 
impressions  of  unworthiness,  *'  thou,  God,  seest  me." 

iv.  The  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  God  may 
awaken  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent  and  un- 
believing.   They  are  relieved  in  a  great  measure  from 
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this  misery  by  excluding  God  from  their  thoughts,  and 

'  living  as  though  he  were  not.     But,  in  the  moment  of 

r  serious  reflection^  the  consideration  cannot  but  be 

alarming,  that  those  actions  which  they  are  as  anxious 

?  to.  hide  from  their  own  view  as  from  the  notice  of 

others,  are,  well-known  to  God;   and. that  all  their 

.•  sins,  with  all  their  aggravations,  are  marked  by  the 

.Omnipotent  Being,,  whose  arm  they  cannot  resist,  and 

•  whose  judgment  of  their  character  will  fix  their  state 
'  of  unchanging  existence.     The  sinner,  indeed,  is 

*  "willing  to  forget,  that  while  gratifying  his  desires,  and 
pursuing. the  course  of  guilt  and  of  crime  which  he  has 
:VoluntariIy  chosen,  there  is  a  witness  whom  no  art  can 
elude — who  is  present  with  him  in  his  most  solitary 
hours— who,  sees  his  perversion  of  infinite  goodness— 
.who  hears -all  his  imprecationsr— whose  eye  is  on  his 
•heart  when  polluted  with  thoughts  of  pride  or  envy,  or 
malice,  or- deceit,  or  injustice,  or  impurity;  who  ob- 
serves his  opposition  to  his  truth— his  dishonour  to  his 
name — ^his  reviling  of  his  Son — ^his  despite  to  his  Spi- 
rit, and  his  ^profanation  of  his  ordinances,  and  before 
whose  awful  tribunal  he  must  give  aa  account  of  all 
the:  deeds  done  in  the  body.     What  an  afiecting  spec- 
tacle to  behold  a  being,  who  was  once  formed  after 
the  image  of  God,  beginning  the  exercise,  of  his  powers 
by. :  frustrating  the  design  for  which  they  were  be- 
fitowedr— advancing  through  time   regardless  of  his 
nearness  to  eternity — ^perverting  the  gifts  of  his  Cre- 
ator, slighting  his  holy  presence,  and  flattering  himself 
that  God  will  not  regard  his  conduct,  and  will,  not 
bring  him  to  judgment !  ; 
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scarcely  ever  thinks  about  Qod ; 
— -^  ^  jrf  any  «™^  happen  to  give  to  the  thought 
*►  _**^^  ^joowderation,  his  reflections  are  over- 
I  w^  ^  nHuming  tide  of  iniquity,  and  he  again 
ikJ  «*y  ^  disobedience.   Though  for  the  pre* 
If  avoid  the  punishment  of  his  guilt  he  cannot 
^  isooUectioQ ;  and  this,  like  the  presence  of  that 
TT|iJioie  law  he  contemns,  accompanies  him  to  his 
^^  aecret  r^rement,  imbitters  all  the  sources  of  his 
^jjrtMt,  reminds  him  that  he  cannot  be  sinful,  and 
l^jaaf  persist  in  being  so>  with  impunity,  and  when  no 
^i00a  eye  is  upon  him,  forces  him,  through  the  agcmy 
^*JiiB  cmscience,  to  say  ''  Thou,  God,  seest  me«"    In 
^  loneliness  of  the  night,  in  the  most  retired  recesses, 
jB  circumstances  where  detection  from  men  is  impos- 
sible, how  little  does  he  think  that  he  is  not  alone, 
that  there  is  beside  him  an  invisible  witness  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions,  who  knows  him  far  more 
intimately  than  he  knows  himself,  who  sees  with  ab* 
horrence  all  bis  iniquity,  and  who  is  the  only  Being 
whose  decisions  can  permanently  affect  his  happi- 
ness!   How  soon,  in  the  character  of  an  impartial 
judge,  vrill  God  display  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  while  he  yriSL 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  fii 
in  equity  the  everlasting  condition  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  This  omnipresence,  and  this  omniscience^ 
as  they  are  necessary  to  judge  the  world,  so  will  thisy 
be  shewn  by  presenting  to  our  view  every  thing  in 
its  reality,  by  bringing  to  r^Enembrance  what  was 
forgotten,  by  unveiling  what  had  been  concealed^  aiul 


foy  forcdng  every  heart  to  confess,  in  the  several  attaidi 
that  are  given,  that  Qtxl  is  just  when  he  judgeth,  and 
dear  when  he  condemneth^ 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  openly  profiuid  or  to  thA 
infidel  that  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipreseboe  and 
omniscience  of  God  is  fraught  with  the  most  aWM 
and  arousing  admonitions :  it  is  not  less  alarming  to 
the  man,  whatever  be  his  profession,  or  his  external 
Qonduct,  who  remains  a  stranger  to  the  grace  and  to 
the  holiness  of  the  OospeL  The  greatest  sin  ia  th^ 
acomful  rejection  of  the  greatest  blessing ;  and  ha 
who  has  never  vrith  penitence  and  faith,  sincerely 
embraced  the  gift  of  everlasting  love,  nor  applied  its 
holy  influence  to  the  renovaticm  of  his  heart,  however 
much  he  may  succeed  in  imposing  on  himself,  by  the 
exterior  semblance  of  devotion,  is  ranked  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Him  whose  view  he  cannot  elude,  with 
hypocrites  and  with  unbelievers.  Are  they  impressed 
with  the  sense  that  God  sees  them ;  that  he  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
who  presume  to  offer  the  worship  of  the  lip  merely  to 
their  Creator  and  Judge ! — whose  conduct  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion 
which  they  profess,  and  who  are,  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,  guilty  of  fraud,  and  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion ?  Do  they  recognise  the  universality  of  the  divine 
presence,  who  can  allow  themselves  to  participate  in 
all  the  gifts  of  providence  without  any  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment to  their  Author ;  who  pass  through  life 
without  ever  once,  in  reality,  addressing  their  suppli- 
cations to  the  God  from  whom  all  that  is  holy  in  man 
can  proceed ;  and  who,  with  the  name  of  Christians, 
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are  living  in  iffoatmce  of  almost  all  that  the  Bible 
contains,  and  in  the  neglect  of  every  saving  benefit 
which  the  Son  of  God  died  to  procure  ?  Do  they  be- 
lieve that  God  is  ever  around  them,  and .  ever  sees 
them,  who  enter  into  his  house  with  thoughtlessness 
of  heart,  and  with  irreverence  of  manner,  and  who, 
amid  the  solenmities  of  his  worship,  are  careless  and 
trifliiig,  and  whose  affections  all  the  while  are  busied 
in  going  after  the  creature,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore?  "  Be  not  de- 
ceived; for  Godis  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.  His  eyes 
'Bie  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings. 
There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves." 


1^ 


Chapteb  IV. 

THE  ETfiRNTTY  AND  IMMUTABIUTT  OF  GOD. 

The  eternity  of  God  implies  his  iounutahility, 
his  immutability  pre*supposes  his  eternity^  They 
are  not  so  much  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  aa 
modes  in  which  the  divine  nature  and  all  its  attributes 
9xist.  The  sacred  writers  generally  state  them  to^ 
gether^  as  being  necessarily  involved,  the  one  in  the 
pther,  and  as  belonging  essentially  and  exclusively  to 
Grodi  ''  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  oi  the 
earth :  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure :  yea»  all  of 
them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  slb  a  vesture  shaU 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  But 
thou  art  the  same>  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 
See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  js  no  God 
with  me :  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live 
forever." 

That  something  has  existed  from  eternity,  it  seems 
impossible  for  even  atheism  to  deny.  That  that  whidi 
has  existed  from  eternity  is  the  all-perfect,  indepen- 
dent, and  glorious  God,  is  not  less  certain,  from  the 
evidence  both  of  reason  and  of  revelation.  His  exist- 
ence is  an  eternal  duration — an  eternal  duration  which 
had  no  beginning,  and  which  can  have  no.  end*  All 
that  is  now  in  being,  has  either  received  its  being  from 
€ome  external  cause,  or  has  been  produced  fvoai 
pothiQg,  or  possesses  necessary  and  self-existence. 
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But  no  being  that  derives  its  existence  from  another 
can  be  eternal,  since  the  cause  from  which  its  origin 
proceeds  must  be  antecedent  to  itself.  The  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  what  now  is,  has  been  produced  by 
chance,  or  accident,  or  nothing,  is  self-evident.  We 
are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
IfM  been  from  eternity  an  independent  Being,  who 
has  received  his  existence  from  no  one;  who  hat 
erigtnally  and  necessarily  life  in  himself, — ^whost 
being  is  the  only  reason  why  any  thing  exists,  and 
tiie  ohly  source  of  life  to  all  that  live8,*-*-who  is  tba 
blessed  and  only  potentate^  the  King  of  kings,  aiuji 
Lord  of  lords ;  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in 
the  light  whidi  no  man  can  approach  unto :  whom  bo 
Aan  hath  seen,  nor  can  seei 

Time,  which  is  a  section  of  eternity,  has  a  begin* 
nlng  and  an  end  i  eternity  has  neither.  It  is  an  in- 
finite and  immutable  duration,  comprehending  in  itself 
all  years,  all  ages,  all  periods.  Time  is  like  a  river, 
constantly  Riding  along,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  seas 
eternity  is  like  an  ocean  that  never  changes  its  plaet^ 
and  is  always  one  water.  This  eternity  is  so  filled 
by  the  ever-blessed  God,  as  to  be  inhabited  by 
him.  As  by  his  presence  he  fills  all  space,  so  by  hii 
presence  he  fills  all  eternity.  His  essence  and  nature 
are  boundless ;  his  duration  is  always.  His  creaturei 
may  obtain  immortality,  as  they  obtain  their  being 
from  him,  but  such  an  immortality  is  neither  necessary 
nor  essential  to  th^n,  and  may  be  taken  away,  when 
the  Qod,  from  whom  it  is  received,  designs  it ;  hut 
be  who  exists  by  himself,  must  exist  always  and  ne- 
^eesaifly  the  sanie.    The  duration  of  God,  «xistiii 
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always,  without  bediming  and  without  ond,  is  bui 
eternity;  and  eternity  is  the  glory  of  ^wia  of  bis  p«F^ 
feetions  as  well  as  of  his  being. 

The  eternity  of  God  implies  that  he  is  without  \Hr 
ginnmg.  This,  indeed,  follows  from  his  existing  iHh 
eessarily,  and  of  himself:  it  also  follows  from  1^9 
being  the  creator  of  all  things.  The  wisdom  9^4 
power  displayed  in  his  works  must,  of  course,  hav^ 
existed  before  these  works  were  made ;  they  existed* 
therefore,  when  there  was  nothing  in  being  but  Qod, 
However  far  we  may  stretch  our  thoughts  into  Hm 
duration  that  is  past,  we  find  that  it  is  impofisible  for 
us  to  imagine  a  period  yf\xeia  this  duration  begaUj  or 
to  date  from  thence  the  being  of  God.  As  we  cannot 
know  the  Almighty  unto  perfection,  when  atteqxpUag 
to  form  adequate  conceptions  of  his  omnipresence  in 
filling  the  immensity  of  space  that  has  w  limits ; 
neither  can  we  comprehend  him,  when  we  think  of 
him  without  beginning,  and  as  filling,  in  the  glory  and 
immutability  of  his  nature  and  essence,  the  past  etefr 
nity.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  Apost}9 
states  that  the  Eternity  of  God  is  an  obvicms  in- 
ference from  a  slight  survey  of  the  wOTks  of  nature* 
*Ihe  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead. 

As  the  eternity  of  God  implies  that  he  is  without 
bi^nning,  so  does  it  imply  that  he  is  without  endi 
He  continues  always  the  same  without  variableness, 
or  a  shadow  of  turning.  In  his  nature  there  is  no 
weakness ;  there  is  without  him  no  power  to  control 
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him— no  wisdom*  to  drcumvent  bim,  and  therefore  he 
remains,  in  his  perfecticm  and  alt-sufficiency  from  ever^ 
lasting  to  everlasting,  God.    In  condescension  to  our 
weakness,  his  eternity  is  represented  in  Stripture  by 
days  and  years,  the  periods  by  which  we  measure 
time.     All  the  ages  of  time  are,  to  a  duration  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  infinitely  less  than  a  mo- 
ment Mdien  compared  to  the  life  of  man.   ''  A  thousand 
years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night."      But  there  is 
bo  proportion  between  what  is  finite  and  what   is 
infinite ;  between  what  is  marked  in  its-  commencement 
and  termination,  and  what  has  no  limit  in  eitlier. 
**-Behold'Qod  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not,  neither 
can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched  out..    He 
is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  always  was,  and 
always  is,  and  always  is  to  come." 

The  eternity  of  God'is  expressed  by  the  name  which 
God  gives  himsielf ; — a  name  expressive  of  unchange- 
able and  self  existence,  and  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished from  all  bis  *  creatures.  God  said  unto 
Moses,  **  I  am  that  I  am;  thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  I- am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'*  We, 
and  all  creatures,  are  every  moment  subject  to  change ; 
there  is  a  succession  of  matter  necessary  to  repair  the 
waste  of  our  bodies,  and  it  is  by  thought  succeeding 
thought  in  our  minds  that  we  acquire  wisdom :  and, 
thus,  as  our  time  passes  away  there  is  to  us  a  real 
distinction  between  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  But' God  is  always  and  immutably  the  same, 
possessing  the  same  perfection  and  blessedness  whidh 
he  had  from  everlasting,  and  continuing  invariably  to 
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possess  it  through  eternity :  in  him  there  is  no  sue- 
cession-^no  succession  of  days  and  of  years  as  with 
us— rnp  succession  in  regard  to  his  knowledge ;  for 
known  unto  God  are  all  his  works,  all  that  is,  all  that 
shall  be,  all  that  can  be ! — ^no  succession  in  regard  to 
his  purpose ;  "  for  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  for 
^ver,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations."    As 
he  perfectly  fills  by  his  being  and  essence  a  boundless 
space,  so  does  he  fill,  without  any  such  changes  as  are 
signified  to  us  by  the  past  and  the  future,  a  beginning- 
less  and  endless  eternity.     Hence  his  own  description 
of  his  being  ;  "  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy ;  I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  holy  place."    How  awful  is  the  view 
which. this  gives  us  of  the  perfections  of  the  living 
and  true  God, — filling  without  any  kind  of  succession, 
in  his  own  infinite  duration,  the  eternity  which  accord- 
ing to  our  conceptions  is  past,  and  the  eternity  which 
we  conceive  is  to  come ! 

Hence  the  perfect  immutability  which  belongs  to 
Gpd,-Timmutability  so  perfect  in  its  nature  as  to 
surpass  our  understanding.  The  highest  angels, 
though  unchangeably  fixed  in  their  holy  and  happy 
condition,  as  they  are  capable  of  advancing  in  improve- 
ment, have  a  succession  in  their  thoughts,  and  are 
subject,  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  and  in  regard  to 
:  their  feeling  of  a  passing  duration,  to  change :  but 
the, eternity  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ren- 
ders any  kind  of  mutability  impossible  with  him.  As 
he  fills  all  eternity  at  the  same  moment,  there  is  no 
piist,.and  no  future  to  him.  He  does  not  inhabit 
portions  of  eternity  in  succession,  but  is  present  in  the 
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|mow  him  Bot  only  as  infinite  in  wisdc»n,  and  know- 
ledge and  power,  but  as  our  supreme  Ruler  and  Judge^ 
requiring  perfect  love  and  obedience.  He  has  pre- 
scribed the  race  we  are  to  run ;  and  as  he  is  jiow  the 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  our  course  is  accom- 
plished, he  is  hereafter  to  judge  us  in  righteousness. 

Remember,  besides,  that  He  in  whose  presence  you 
live  and  move,  and  have  your  being,  is  your  father 
and  your  friend;  who,  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity, 
sent  his  Son  to  die  the  death  of  the  cross  for  your 
salvation;  and  who  has  given  so  many  great  and 
precious  promises  to  animate  you  in  the  way  of  holy 
obedience.  With  this  impression  engraven  on  your 
hearts,  while  you  feel  happy  in  contemplating  the 
universality  of  the  divine  presence,  and  your  enjoy- 
ment of  life  greatly  increased  by  the  pleasing  con- 
templation, you  cannot  consider  yourselves  as  if  you 
were  solitary  in  the  world,  and  had  no  other  check 
than  the  knowledge  of  your  fellow-creatures  to  deter 
you  from  sin.  Though  you  should  be  slow  in  reaching 
the  heights  to  which  you  aspire,  and  are  often  intimi- 
dated by  the  feebleness  of  your  efforts  in  rising  to  the 
glorious  elevation  of  Christian  holiness,  still  perse- 
vere, animated  by  the  presence  of  the  omnipotent 
God ;  and  in  your  greatest  weakness,  when  no  eye 
sees  your  sorrow  but  his  who  will  never  leave  you, 
lighten  the  burden  of  your  affliction  by  appealing  to 
his  boundless  compassion,  and  say,  under  the  deepest 
impressions  of  unworthiness,  *'  thou,  God,  seest  me.'* 

iv.  The  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  God  may 
awaken  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent  and  Un- 
believing.   They  are  relieved  in  a  great  measure  fi^om 
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this  misery  by  excluding  God  from  their  thoughts,  and 
'  living  as  though  he  were  not.     But,  in  the  moment  of 
•serious  reflection^  the  consideration  cannot  but  be 
alarming,  that  those  actions  which  they  are  as  anxious 
?  to.  hide  from  their  own  view  as  from  the  notice  of 
others,  are ,  well-known  to  God;   and. that  all  their 
/  sins,  with  all  their  aggravations,  are  marked  by  the 
Omnipotent  Being,  whose  arm  they  cannot  resist,  and 
•whose  judgment  of :  their  character  will  fix  their  state 
'  of  unchanging  existence.     The  sinner^  indeed,  is 
*  .willing  to  forget,  that  while  gratifying  his  desires,  and 
'.  pursuing. the  course  of  guilt  and  of  crime  which  he  has 
;VoluntariIy  chosen,  there  is  a  witness  whom  no  art  can 
elude— who  is  present  with  him  in  his  most  solitary 
hoaMTS — who  sees  his  perversion  of  infinite  goodnessr— 
,who  hears , all  his  imprecations-:— whose  eye  is  on  his 
iieart  when  polluted  with  thoughts  of  pride,  or  envy,  or 
imalice,  or- deceit,  or  injustice,  or  impurity;  who  ob- 
serves his.  opposition  to  his  truth— his  dishonour  to  his 
name — ^his  reviling  of  his  Son — ^his  despite  to  his  Spi- 
rit, and  his , profanation  of  his  ordinances,  and  before 
.whose  awful  tribunal  he  must  give  an.  account  of  all 
.the:  deeds  done  in  the  body.     What  an  afiecting  «pec^ 
.t^qle  to  behold  a  being,  who  vvas  once  formed  after 
the  image  of  God,  beginning  the  exercise,  of  his  powers 
by .  frustrating  the  design  for  which  they  were  be- 
stQwedr— advancing  through  time  regardless  of  his 
nearness  to  eternity — -perverting  the  gifts  of  his  Cro- 
fL\or,  slighting  his  holy  presence,  and  flattering  himself 
that  God  will  not  regard  his  conduct,  and  will,  not 
bring  him  to  judgment !  ; 
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The  wilM  siiitter  scarcely  ever  thinkB  about  Qod ; 
or,  should  he  at  any  time  happen  to  give  to  the  thou^ 
a  moment's  consideration,  his  reflections  are  over^ 
{xiwered  by  the  returning  tide  of  iniquity,  and  he  again 
runs  in  the  way  of  disobedience.   Though  for  the  pre- 
lent  he  may  avoid  the  punishment  of  his  guilt  he  cannot 
flhun  its  recoUection ;  and  this,  like  the  presence  of  that 
Qod  whose  law  he  contemns,  accompanies  him  to  his 
most  secret  retirement,  imbitters  all  the  sources  of  his 
toijoyment,  reminds  him  that  he  cannot  be  sinful,  and 
fiiir  less  persist  in  being  so^  with  impunity,  and  when  no 
human  eye  is  upon  him,  forces  him^  through  the  agony 
of  his  conscience,  to  say  ''  Thou,  God,  seest  me."     In 
the  loneliness  of  the  night,  in  the  most  retired  recesses^ 
in  circumstances  where  detection  from  men  is  impos^ 
tible>  how  little  does  he  think  that  he  is  not  alone, 
that  there  is  beside  him  an  invisible  witness  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  acticHEis,  who  knows  him  iar  more 
intimately  than  he  knows  himself,  who  sees  with  ab* 
horrence  all  his  iniquity,  and  who  is  the  only  Being 
whose  decisions  can  permanently  affect  his  happi<- 
ness!    How  soon»  in  the  character  of  an  impartial 
judge,  will  God  display  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  while  he  vdU 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  fi< 
in  equity  the  everlasting  condition  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  This  omnipresence,  and  this  cmnisci^ieej 
as  they  are  necessary  to  judge  the  world,  so  will  th^y 
be  shewn  by  presenting  to  our  view  every  thing  in 
its  reality,  by  bringing  to  r^nembrance  what  wai 
forgotten,  by  unveiling  what  had  been  concealed^  atti 


by  forcing  every  heart  to  confess,  in  the  several  alf  aids 
that  are  given,  that  Qod  is  just  when  he  judgeth,  and 
dear  when  he  condemnetk 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  openly  profime  (mt  to  thA 
infidel  that  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipreseboe  and 
omniscience  of  God  is  firaught  with  the  most  awM 
and  arousing  admonitions :  it  is  not  less  alarming  to 
the  man,  whatever  be  his  profession,  or  his  external 
o>nduct,  who  remains  a  stranger  to  the  grace  and  to 
the  holiness  of  the  QospeL  The  greatest  sin  ia  iht 
acomful  rejection  of  the  greatest  blessing ;  and  he 
who  has  never  with  penitence  and  faith,  eincerely 
ttaibraced  the  gift  of  everlasting  love,  nor  applied  its 
holy  influence  to  the  renoraticm  of  his  heart,  however 
mudi  he  may  succeed  in  imposing  on  himself,  by  the 
exterior  semblance  of  devotion,  is  ranked  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Him  whose  view  he  cannot  elude,  with 
hypocrites  and  with  unbelievers.  Are  tliej/  impressed 
with  the  sense  that  God  sees  them ;  that  he  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
who  presume  to  ofier  the  worship  of  the  lip  merely  to 
iheir  Creator  and  Judge ! — whose  conduct  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion 
which  they  profess,  and  who  are,  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,  guilty  of  fraud,  and  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion ?  Do  the^  recognise  the  universality  of  the  divine 
presence,  who  can  allow  themselves  to  participate  in 
all  the  gifts  of  providence  without  any  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment to  their  Author ;  who  pass  through  life 
without  ever  once,  in  reality,  addressing  their  suppli- 
cations to  the  God  from  whom  all  that  is  holy  in  man 
can  proceed ;  and  who,  with  the  name  of  Christians  > 


ttiid  in  whidi  all  ar6  buried  Our  fathers,  where  an 
they  ?  And  the  prophets^  do  they  live  for  ever  ? 

From  this  scene  of  change  and  of  vanity»  let  us  turn 
mway  to  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  Qod  If 
Qod  be  eternal)  the  portion  of  his  peojde  must  be 
independent  (^  all  the  revolutions  of  time.  ''  This  GkKl 
it  our  God  for  ev^  and  ever,  and  he  will  be  our  guide 
nven  unto  death."  Ours  is  a  life  of  change,  and  the 
most  appalling  of  all  changes  is  the  dissokition  of  the 
body ;  but  as  He,  whose  years  are  throughout  all  gene> 
rations,  is  the  fountain  of  our  blessedness,  and  the 
foundation  of  out  hc^esi  our  real  inheritance,  that 
al<n)d  which  meets  the  desires  of  immortal  beings, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  time  or  eternity.  Happiness 
cannot  perish  so  long  as  Gkxl  lives.  He  is  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  first  of  all  delights,  nothing  befi)re 
him ;  the  last  of  all  pleasures,  nothing  beyond  him. 
In  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand 
mre  pleasures  for  evermore.  The  God  of  perfect 
goodness  and  wisdom  will  have  variety  to  increase  out 
enjoyments,  and  eternity  to  perpetuate  them. 

Hence,  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  covenant 
Df  grace,— the  covenant  which  is  well  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure,  and  which  is  all  our  salvation  and  all 
our  desire.  It  rests,  together  with  all  the  promise  k 
contains,  on  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  Qod. 
He  has  pledged  those  awful  attributes  of  his  natiure 
for  its  fulfilment.  Willing  more  abundantly  to  shew 
unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  1^ 
counsel,  he  ccmfirmed  it  by  an  oath :  that  by  two  im- 
tttttable  things  in  whidi  it  was  impossible  for  Qcd 
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to  lie^  we  might  have  strong  donsolatioki,  who  hate 
fled  for  refiige  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us* 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  grace  conveyed  in  this 
tx)venant  is  termed  the  eveilasting  Gbspel^^the  etenud 
life  which  Qod  promised  before  the  world  begail.    ItiS 
stability  is  denoted  by  what  is  most  fixed  and  pet'- 
manent  in  nature,  by  the  ordinances  of  heaven»  by 
the  strength  of  hills»  and  by  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds* 
^'  God  scdd  unto  Noah»  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  doud ; 
mid  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  ever^ 
lasting  covenant  between  God  and  every  living  crea^ 
ture  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth."    He  afterwards 
axpressed,  by  the  prophet,  the  immutability  of  this 
covenant  arising  from  his  own  unalterable  purpose^. 
^  As  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
fltiore  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would 
not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.    For  the 
mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  r^noved,  but 
my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall 
the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  ^e  Loid 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee."    All  the  promises  of  the 
Qospel,  therefore,  because  their  foundation  is  not  in 
the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  in  the  grace  dT  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable  God,  shall  surely  be  fulfilled-^fuL* 
filled  in  securing  peace,  and  life,  and  joy,  to  the  soul**^ 
fiilfilled  in  preserving  all  who  are  interested  in  them 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation.     He 
who  has  begun  the  good  work  will  carry  it  on ;  nor 
will  he  stt&r  the  spiritual  life  which  he  has  communi- 
cated to  become  extinct ;  for  his  gifts  and  calling  are 
without  repentance.     ''  I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  wiUi  them>  that  I  will  not  tum  away  toa 
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them  to  do  them  good,  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their 
hearts^  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me." 

How  inconceivably  great  is  the  portion  of  him  who 
fears  God,  and  how  sure  and  lasting  is  its  enjoyment ! 
The  God  of  all  perfection,  who  changes  not,  is  his  by 
his  own  gracious  promise — ^is  his  dwelling-place  in 
all  generations.    He  is  now  the  sanctuary  of  our  peace, 
to  which  we  ever  may  resort  amid  all  the  evils  of  life ; 
and  when  those  evils  are  no  more,  and  the  days  of  our 
'  mourning  are  ended,  he  will  be*  our  everlasting  light 
and  glory.      While  we  contemplate  the  boundless 
*  mercy  aiid  love  of  the  eternal  God.,  even  our  Father, 
while  our  thoughts  are  engaged  on  the  infinitude  of  his 
perfections,  who  is  our  exceeding  great  reward,  and 
in  surveying  his  goodness  in  the  designs  of  his  provi- 
dence and  grace,  and  especially  in  the  unspeakable 
'  gift  of  his  Son,  are  not  our  souls  drawn  closer  and 
closer  to  him,  who  is  the  strength  of  our  heart,  and 
our  portion  for  ever  ?    How  delightful  and  animating 
\'  is  the  thought,  that  to  this  place  of  refuge  and  of 
strength  we  can  ever  have  recourse,  and  that  those 
attributes  of  eternity  and  immutability^  of  omnipre- 
sence and  omnipotence,  to  which  the  universe  owes 
its  being,  and  on  which  it  depends^  are  exercised  for 
our  individual  defence,  for  our  present  and  everlasting 
good !     "  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  abd 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust;  his  truth  shall  be 
thy  shield  and  buckler.    Because  thou  hast  made  the 
Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High',  thy 
habitation,  there  shall  no  evil  befal  thee."    Is  it  pos- 
sible that  those  who  are  thus  the  special  objects  of 
divine  favour,  and  to  whom  God  now  communicates 
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spiritaal  life,  shall  fail  in  enjoying  life  in  his  presence 
for  ever  ?  The  eternity  of  God  is  the  security  and  the 
pledge  of  their  eternal  happiness.  "  Art  thou  not  from 
everlasting,  O  Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy  One  ?  We 
fehall  not  die."  We  have  laid  up  in  store  for  us  in  the 
everlasting  God;  an  infinite  fulness  of  good  against 
the  time  to  come.  When  millions  of  years  have  passed 
kway,  our  enjoyment  and  the  source  from  which  it 
flows,  will  be  as  full  and  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.  Hence, 
II.  The  duty  of  making  God  alone  the  object  of  oiir 

entite  trust  and  confidence.    "  Trust  in  the  Lord  for 
ever ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.'* 
As  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  eternal  and  unchanging 
God  alone  the  ground  of  our  fullest  confidence,  so  are 
we  *  bound  to  cease  from  relying  on  weak  and  helpless 
man.    "  Piit  not  your  trust  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom 
there  is  no  help ;  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth 
to  his  earth;  in  that  viery  day  his  thoughts  perish. 
Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help, 
i^vhose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God,  which  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is: 
which  keepeth  truth /or  ever.''    To  put  confidence  in 
man,  is  to  place  our  trust  in  a  creature  that  is  fallen 
and  inconstant.      We  are  mutable,  and  tending  to 
our  state  of  origiilal  nothingness,  unless  upheld  by 
the  arm  that  made  heaven  and   earth: — in  conse- 
quence of  the  depravation  of  our  nature,  we  have 
become  unstable  in  all  good.    The  truth  of  God  is 
like  himself  immutable ;  but  how  inconstant  are  we  in 
regard  to  it,  and  how  are  we  carried  about  with  every 
ynn^  of  doctrine !     How  soon  does  it  lose  its  hold  on 
our  hearts  and  conscience,  notwithstanding  our  reso- 
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lutioDS  and  promises  I  How  changeable  are  we  in 
our  wfll  and  aflfections,  wavering  between  God  and 
the  world,  between  sin  and  holiness,  looking  some- 
times with  hope  and  spiritual  desire  towards  heaven, 
but  often  thinking  and  acting  with  earthly  minds« 
lake  the  Israehtes  who  promised  obedience  when 
they  heard  the  terrors  of  the  law  denounced,  but  who 
soon  made  a  golden  calf,  and  worshipped  it,  we  now 
resolve  to  choose  the  Lord  for  our  God,  and  to  serve 
him  only,  but  to-morrow  our  goodness  is  as  the  morn- 
ing doud,  and  the  early  dew,  which  passeth  away. 
Like  Peter,  who  denied  his  Lord  a  few  moments  after 
he  had  vowed  allegiance  to  him,  we  now  profess  our 
subjection  to  his  authority,  and  soon  we  act  as  if  we 
had  forgotten  that  we  had  named  his  name.  The 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh :  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ; 
so  that  we  cannot  do  the  things  that  we  would.  If 
we  do  not  always  dishonour  God,  do  we  always  glorify 
him ;  if  we  do  not  forsake  the  truth,  do  we  make  its 
attainm«it  our  chief  business  ?  When  we  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  us.  Our  afiections  and 
thoughts  soon  quit  the  best  objects,  and  wander  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  wind  in  pursuit  of  vanity.  If  we 
are  at  all  preserved  in  the  way  of  truth  and  of  right- 
eousness, we  owe  it  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  grace 
of  the  eternal  and  unchanging  God.  Without  this 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  man  is  altogeth^ 
mutable  and  inconstant,  like  the  chafi^  which  the  wind 
driveth  away.  How  foolish,  then,  is  it  to  make  man  in 
any  condition,  even  the  most  honourable  and  exalted, 
the  object  of  that  unreserved  and  entire  trust  which 
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should  be  placed  in  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  a  shadow 
of  turning.  To  do  so,  is  voluntarily  to  choose  the  path 
of  disappoinbnent  and  misery ;  it  is  to  forsake  our 
own  mercies,  and  to  pierce  ourselved  through  with 
many  sorrows.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  curded  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  For 
he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not 
fsee  when  good  cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parahod 
places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  in- 
habited. Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord^ 
'^tnd  whoge  hope  the  Lord  is.  For  he  shall  be  as  H 
tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her 
toots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh, 
but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not  be  carefiii 
ih  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  frtsn  yield- 
ing fruit." 

Behold,  then,  in  the  eternity  and  immutability  of 
Jehovah,  the  only  foundation  of  safety  to  the  righteouck 
This  immutability  in  him  is  most  absolute,  and  there^ 
fore,  their  backslidings  and  provocations,  great  and 
numerous  as  they  are,  cannot  alter  his  gracious  pur-> 
i)ose  towards  them.  It  is,  because  he  changes  not, 
that  they  can  place  confidence  in  him  at  all  times,— 
confidence  in  his  power  to  accomplish  what  may  seem 
incredible  in  the  vastness  of  his  promises,— ^in  his 
wisdom  to  bring  order  out  of  what  may  seem  to  us  thfe 
•greatest  intricacy — and  in  his  goodness  and  mercy  to 
€(Mnmunicate  the  immortal  happiness  to  which  th^ 
Grospel  raises  our  hopes.  To  the  unchangeableness 
of  God  we  are  directed  to  look  for  our  security  against 
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ihe  possibility  of  disappointment*  "  I  am  the  Lord ; 
I  change  not ;  therefore,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not 
consumed." 

III.  The  perfect  immutability  of  God  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  repentance  and  the  other  aflFections 
implying  change^  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  scrip- 
ture^   Thus  it  is  said,  that  when  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  bis  heart  was 
only  evil  continually,,  it  repented  him  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 
And  repeatedly  are  we  told  in  the  sacred  volume  of 
God's  repenting  of  good  he  had  promised,  and  of  the 
evil  he  had  threatened,  and  of  the  work  he  had  wrought. 
But  God  speaks  thus  in  condescension  to  our  weak- 
ness;.   For  repentance,  as  it  implies  a  change  of  mind, 
cannpt. belong  to  him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, who  is  so  wise  that  he  cannot  err,  so  holy  that 
he  cannot  do  evil,  and  whose  certain  foreknowledge 
of  all  possible  occurrences  secures  him  against  sur- 
prise.    The  parts  of  the  human  body  are  ascribed  to 
him,  though  he  be  purely  spiritual, — and  he  is  said 
to  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down,  though  to  him* 
who  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  motion  cannot 
belong— and  he  is  represented  as  being  angry,  and 
as  repenting,  though  the  immutable  perfection  of  his 
nature  renders  it  impossible  he  should  have  passions 
like  ours ..    To  accommodate  himself  to  our  understand- 
ing, he  clothes  himself,  as  it  were,  with  our  nature, 
feels  as  we  would  feel,  and  speaks  in  our  language, 
In  pur  own  expressions  does  he  make  known  the 
infinite  excellency  and  majesty  of  God,  and  direct  bur  - 
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attention  to  something  in  him  faintly  analogous  to 
something  in  us. 

All  such  expressions  refer  rather  to  the  visible  acts 
of  his  government  in  regard  to  his  intelligent  creatures » • 
than  to  his  own  nature. .  Thus,  when  God  is  said  to 
repent — to  repent  of  having  made  man  on  the  earth, 
while  it  impKes  the  very  strongest  abhorrence  of  sin, 
it  signifies  a  changing  of  his  conduct  from  kindness  to 
severity.  His  providence  assumed  an  awful  aspect 
towards  mankind,  and  soon  brought  on  them  the 
deluge  which  destroyed  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  As 
we,  when  we  repent,  alter  the  course  of  our  actions,' 
so  repentance  in  God  does  not  imply  any  change  of 
purpose,  but  an  alteration  of  a  threatening  denounced, 
or  the  substitution  of  merited  punishment,  for  abused 
kindness.  When  joy  and  grief,  anger  and  repentance, 
are  ascribed  to  God,  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
things  declared  to  be  the  objects  of  joy  and  grief, 
anger  and  repentance,  are  of  that  nature,  that  if  God- 
were  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  feel  and  dis- 
cover himself  in  such  cases  as  we  do.  Thus,  when 
the  prophets  mention  the  joys  and  applaudings  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  of  the  mountains  and  the 
vsdleys,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  they  only  signify 
that  the  things  they  speak  of  are  so  excellent,  that  the 
whole  inanimate  creation,  if  capable  of  joy,  would  ex- 
press it  on  such  an  occasion :  so  would  God  have  joy- 
at  the  obedience,  and  feel  grief  at  the  disobedience  of 
men,  and  repent  of  his  kindness  when  abused,  and  of 
his  punishment  when  men  reform  under  it,  were  the 
majesty  of  his  nature  capable  of  sudi  affections. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  understand  God's 
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turning  from  the  execution  of  a  threatening  denounced. 
Isaiah  was  sent  with  two  messages  to  Hezekiah,  the 
one  reversing  the  other.  His  message  was,  when 
first  sent,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  set  thine  house  in 
order :  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live :"  it  was,  when 
sent  the  second  time,  "  Go,  and  say  to  Hezekiah,  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  David  thy  father,  I  have 
heard  thy  prayer,  and  I  have  seen  thy  tears  :  behold 
I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years."  The  judgment 
threatened  by  Jonah  against  Nineveh,  was  in  like 
manner  arrested.  But  of  these,  and  of  all  similar 
oases,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  execution  of  the  threat- 
ened judgment  is  conditional,  whether  the  condition 
be  fully  expressed,  or  only  understood.  The  rule 
whidi  regulates  the  divine  procedure,  in  the  reversing 
either  a  threatening  of  evil,  or  a  promise  of  good,  is 
laid  down  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  ''  At  what  instant 
I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  pull  down,  and  destroy  it; 
if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn 
from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought 
to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speledc 
concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
build  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it 
obey  iiot  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good, 
wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them."  When  a  change 
takes  place  in  man  from  good  to  evil,  it  is  just  in  God 
not  only  to  threaten,  but  to  execute ;  and  when  he 
indicates  a  change  from  evil  to  good  by  repentance, 
the  goodness  of  God  averts  the  judgment,  Let  ii  be* 
remarked,  that  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  fhtttte^ 
good  and  misery  ar^  itt^bsoliftei  and  shall  theielbre 
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be  surely  fulfilled.  There  is  nothing  conditional  in 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  him  that  believeth ;  and 
there  is  nothing  conditional  in  the  threatening  of  ever- 
lasting destruction  to  those  who  know  not  God,  and 
who  obey  not  the  Gospel.  He  is  unchangeable  in  hisf 
abhorrence  of  all  sin,  and  in  his  love  of  holiness; 
and  towards  every  one  who  is  not  redeemed  from  all 
iniquity,  that  abhorrence  and  displeasure  must  un* 
alterably  and  for  ever  be  expressed. 

IV.  The  eternity  and  inmiutability  of  God  furnish 
ground  and  encouragement  for  his  worship.  Were 
he  mutable,  or  capable  of  change,  we  could  have  little 
encouragement  to  pray  to  him.  His  imchangeablenesg 
is  a  pledge  to  us,  that  if  he  has  at  any  time  constituted 
prayer  our  duty,  it  is  always  a  duty ;  if  he  has  said  of 
himself  that  he  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  he  remains 
immutably  its  hearer  and  answerer.  It  is  this  attri- 
bute that  peculiarly  fits  him  to  be  the  proper  object 
of  worship  ;  since  we  know  that  the  same  excellences, 
the  same  gracious  purposes  which  he  possessed  for- 
merly, he  possesses  now,  and  will  possess  for  ever ; 
and  whatever  promises  were  at  any  time  made  to 
encourage  our  hopes,  are  as  unalterable  as  if  we  heard 
them  renewed  at  every  approach  to  his  throne.  How 
wroneous,  then,  is  it  to  suppose,  that  because  God  is 
immutable,  we  need  not  worship  him,  nor  pray  to 
him ;  since  good  will  surely  come  if  he  wills  it,  and 
since  evil  cannot  be  averted  by  all  our  supplications^ 
if  hie  has  ordered  it  to  fall  upon  us.  We  should  not 
reason  so  absurdly  in  regard  to  a  fellow^creature. 
^ere  a  prince  to  make  us  a  promise  of  scwiie  great 
j^ood  on  the  condition  that  we  wowkl  often  ask  i^ 
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» 
fulfflment,  would  we  decline  making  the  request  be- 
cause we  knew  the  word  of  the  prince  to  be  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable?     Grod 
has  given  us  the  promise  of  a  rich  variety  of  blessings, 
but  then,  it  is  on  the  condition  that  we  make  supplica- 
tion for  them  ;•  and  if  we  comply,  with  the  condition,  the , 
unchangeableness  of  his  nature  renders  it  impossible , 
we  should  miss  the  obtaining  of  the  blessings.     The  , 
immutability  of  his. nature  renders  the  rule  according  to  ♦ 
which  he  bestows  the  good  that  we  need,  of  unspeak-  ^ 
able  impprtance.    ".  Ask,  and  it  shall. be  given  you; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you:  for  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth  ;  and 
he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it 
shall  be  opened."  . 

Prayer  neither  implies  nor  reicjuires  mutability  in 
God,  but,  only  asks  him  to  bestow  that  which  he  has 
immutably  willed  to  bestow  on  those  who  will  use  the 
means  for  obtaining  it.  The  unchangeableness  of  . 
God  is  seen  throughout  nature  in  its  fixed  and  per- 
manent order;  but  this  is  so  far  from  operating  as  a 
discouragement  to  the  efforts  of  man,  that  it  is  a  most  , 
powerful  incentive  to  active  and  well-directed  exertion. 
The  sun  will  suriely  give  his  light,  but  we  must  open 
our  eyes  to  see  it ;  and  it  is  the  ordinance  of  heaven, 
that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease ;  but  the  husbandman  will 
expefct  in  vain  to  fill  his  barns  without  industry  and 
continued  attention.  In  like  manner,  God,  in  addition 
to  a  variety  of  other  blessings,  has  promised  through 
the  Saviour,  life  everlasting ;  and  he  is  immutable  in   ♦ 
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his  promises,  in  his  mercifulness,  in  his  disposition 
to  hear  and  to  answer  prayer ;  but  yet  these  bless^ 
i^gs  cannot  be  obtained  without  prayer,  and  the  use 
of!  the  means  which  God  has  appointed.  He  is  un- 
changeable in  his  willingness  to  do  us  good ;  but  he 
is  unchangeable  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  bestows 
it ;  and  we  may  take  encouragement  from  his  immu- 
tability to  believe,  that  if  we  come  to  him  in  this  way, 
he  will  give  us  more  than  we  can  either  ask  or  think. 
He  is  the  same  now  as  when-he  blessed  the  Patriarchs  • 
and  Prophets,  as  when  he  gave  to  the  Apostles  and 
early  Christians  the  abundance  of  his  grace;  he  is  as 
willing  to  communicate  to  us  as  to  them,  and-  he  has 
the  same  power  to  do  so.  The  strength  of  Israel 
will  not  lie  nor  repent ;  for  he  is  not  a  man  that  he 
should  repent.  We  cannot  ask  too  frequently,  we 
cannot  ask  too  largely,  since  he  is  unchangeable  in 
his  purpose  to  bestow  the  greatest  blessings  on  sinful 
men  through .  the  atonement  and  the  mediation  of  his 
own  Son.  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  are 
his  thoughts  like  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  the 
wicked  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  return  to  the  Lord 
who  will  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  to  our  God  who 
will  abundantly-  pardon.     ^ 

y.  The  eternity  and  immutability  of  God  bear  the 
most  awful  aspect  towards  impenitent  sinners.  The 
infinitude  of  all  the  divine  perfections,  and  of  the  God 
ag^st  whom  all  sin  is  committed,  gives  to  every, 
traiisgression  an  inconceivable  extent  of  guilt  and  of 
aggravation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie, — ^to  suUy  all  his  perfections,  and 
especially  his  immutability  and  eternity— ^-and  to  act 
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iGwaids  him  at  if  he  were  only  of  yesterday ,  and  pos- 
sessed no  more  than  the  being  and  the  glory  of  a 
deature.  Hence  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  God  in  awarding  to  it  an  eternal  punishment. 
But  is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  thus  to  fall  into  the  hand^ 
of  the  living  God  ?  Is  not  the  thought  overwhelming,  of 
making  him  our  enemy,  whose  omnipotence  and  being 
are  for  ever  the  same,  and  whose  eternity  is  the  pledge 
of  his  hereafter  punishing  sinners?  "  For  I  lift  up  my 
hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever.  If  I  whet 
my  glittering  sword,  and  mine  hand  take  hold  on 
judgment,  I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies, 
and  will  reward  them  that  hate  me.'*  He  cannot 
change  in  his  love  of  holiness,  and  in  his  hatred  to 
sin,  in  his  purpose  to  make  life  and  happiness  the 
accompaniment  of  the  one,  and  misery  and  death  the 
accompaniment  of  the  other.  It  was  his  immutability 
that  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise  when  they  had  sinned — ^that  made  him  in 
his  love  transfer  the  punishment  of  our  guilt  to  his 
own  Son,  when  he  gave  him  up  to  death — ^that  has 
caused  him  to  denounce  everlasting  destruction  against 
all  who  do  not  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  How 
aflfecting  is  the  evidence  afibrded  us  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  of  the  immutability  of  God  in  his 
purpose  to  oppose  and  to  punish  sin  f  When  I  look 
back  to  the  desolations  of  other  years  and  of  remote 
generations — ^to  the  millions  that  the  flood  overwhehned 
in  a  moment — to  the  multitudes  whom  the  fire  flxjm 
heaven  only  hastened  to  the  "  worm  that  dieth  not, 
and  to  the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched" — ^to  the  suc- 
cessive and  sweeping  judgments  of  the  Ahnighty  over 
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the  face  of  an  afflicted  and  miserable  world—to  the 
dark  and  mysterious  providences  which  marked  the 
long  and  pre-eminent  sufferings  of  his  own  servants— 
to  the  vial  of  wrath  that  was  poured  on  the  chos^ 
people,  and  which  has  rested  upon  them^  and  upon 
their  children  in  all  the  lands  into  whidi  they  are  car- 
ried captive; — ^when  I  look  to  the  various  forms  of 
oppression,  and  want,  and  disease  and  death,  in  whidi 
human  misery  has  been  transmitted  to  us — ^the  sum 
of  wretchedness  which  exists  over  the  earth— the 
numerous  diseases,  bodily  and  mental,  which  no 
human  skill  can  remove ; — when  I  think  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  no  human  eye  has  ever  seen,  and  of  the 
inexpressible  agonies  which  no  human  tongue  can 
ever  tell — and  when  I  consider  that,  amidst  this  over- 
whelming tide  of  sin  and  of  suffering,  there  stands  One 
pre-eminent  in  dignity  and  in  innocence ;  who  stands 
pre-eminent  and  alone  in  the  extent  and  bitterness  oi 
his  sufferings — ^who,  though  he  traces  his  origin  to 
heaven,  and  exercises  the  power  of  the  invisible  God, 
appears  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  who,  because 
lie  became  the  substitute  and  the  representative  of 
sinners,  is  treated  as  though  he  were  guilty : — ^when 
I  consider  all  this,  I  have  the  most  impressive  and 
appalling  evidence  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;" 
that  it  cannot  go  unpunished,  and  that  no  one  can 
^tden  himself  against  God  and  prosper.  TTie  judg- 
ttmts  which  he  has,  therefore,  threatened  to  execute 
on  the  unconverted  sinner,  hereafter,  will  surely  be 
accomplished,  though  their  execution  were  put  off  to 
die  years  of  many  generations.    If  scofiers  walk  after 
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their  own  lusts,  and  say.  Where  is  the  promise  of  his . 
coming?  for  since  the  &thers  fell  asleep,,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion,  we  can  reply,  that  to  the  God  whose  habitation 
is  eternity,  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day. 

Between  the  holy  and  immutable  God  and  sinful 
men  there  can  iDe  no  reconciliation,  no  communion, 
without  a  change.  Can  this  change  be  effected  in. 
God  ?  In  that  God,  who  shall  fold  up  those  heavens  as 
a  vesture,  and  who  shall  remain  the  same  when  the  ^ 
heavens  and  the  earth  shEiU  pass  away?  No:  this 
great,  this  universal  change  from  sin  to  holiness— from 
darkness  to  light,  must  be  produced  in  us,  or,  otherwise 
we  shall  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  and  favour  of 
God  for  ever.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  you,  ye  must  be 
born  again."  The  immutability  of  God,  impressed 
upon  all  his  attributes,  on  all  his  laws,  on  the  heavens 
and  on  the  earth,  proclaims  that  it  is  in  us,  not  in 
Awn,  that  a  change  must  be  wrought, — and  that  from 
our  hearts  must  be  taken  away  their  aversion  to  true 
holiness  and  to  the  happiness  of  pure  and  spiritual 
beings.  Jf  circumstances  of  awful  solemnity  alone 
could  overcome  this  aversion  to  spiritual  things— this 
thoughtless  unconcern  about  death,  and  what  lies  be- 
yond it,  we  might  suppose  that  the  ruins  of  former 
ages — the  oblivion  that  has  buried  the  generations  that 
are  past,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  time  hastens  us 
also  to  the  land  of  silence, — the  grandeur  of  the  pro- 
spects which  rise  before  us,  and  the  nearness  of  the 
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eternity  in  which  they  are  to  be  realized — we  might 
suppose  that  circumstances  such  as  the$e  would  make 
lis  feel  and  act  like  persons  anxious  for  salvation  and 
eternal  life.  But  while  day  and  night,  and  summer 
and  winter,  heaven. arid  earth,  are  continually  re- 
minding us  how  nearly  we  are  approaching  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  our  almighty  and  immutable  Judge,  we  still 
have  tod  much  reason  to  ask,  "  WHo  hath  believed 
our  report,  and  to  whom  has  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed  ?" 

VI.  The  eternity  and  immutability  of  God  give  us 
confidence  in  the  power  and  all-sufficiency  of  Christ. 
To  him  these  awful  and  incommunicable  attributes  of 
the  Deity  belong ;  for  he  himself  claims  them,  and 
they  are  repeatedly  ascribed  to  him.  To  him  the 
Apostle  applies  that  passage  from  the  Psalms  which 
I  have  already  quoted  as  affording  an  impressive 
view  of  the  eternity,  and  unchangeableness  of  God. 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 
Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 
hands ;  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest ;  and 
they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
not  fail."  The  eternity  and  immutability  of  Christ 
give  ample  security  to  the  Church  for  her  safety  and 
her  ultimate  triumph  in  the  midst  of  her  enemies. 
Distant  as  the  period  may  seem  to  us  of  her  universal 
extension  over  the  whole  earth,  he  who  is  eternal 
will  surely  accomplish  it ; — he  will  fulfil  the  predictions 
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of  his  word  regarding  her  latter-day  glory, — ^he  will 
make  her  the  joy  and  the  excellency  of  many  genera- 
tions. "  Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  endure  for  ever,  and  thy 
.remembranoe.wto  aU  generations.  Thou  shalt  arise, 
and  have  mercy  upon  Zion :  for  the  time  to  favour  her, 
yea,  the  set  time^  is  come:  fen*  thy  servants  take  plea*- 
sure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof.  So 
the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  al 
the  kings  of  Hie  earth  thy  glory." 
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Chaptke  V. 

ON  THE  TOWER  AND  DOMINION  OP  GOD. 

What  is  power  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  much  has 
been  written,  and  by  men  of  the  first  talents.  In 
general,  it  may  be  described  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
any  efiect.  All  power  is  God's ;  and  in  him  who  is 
eternal  and  self-existing,  and  from  whom  whatever  is 
has  received  its  beings  power  must  be  unlimited. 
The  power,  which  can  call  an  insect  from  nothing  into 
life,  is  really  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  that  which 
creates  and  suspends  in  space  a  thousand  systems  of 
revolving  worlds.  The  effect  in  the  one  case,  indeed^ 
^s  more  astonishing  and  magnificent ;  but  in  the  other, 
it  is  not  less  referable  to  omnipotence.  The  will  of 
the  Creator  is  power;  His  will  is  the  cause  why  any 
thing  exists;  and  why  it  does  not  exist  differently 
firom  what  it  is.  His  willing  that  to  be  accomplished 
which  he  knows  best  to  be  done  is  the  sole  cause  of 
its  performance.  To  say  that  God  wills  a  world  to 
be,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  God  creates  a 
world.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  dcwae ;  he  commands,  and 
it  stands  fast.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of 
light  is  not  more  simple  and  sublime  in  description 
than  it  is  conformable  to  unadorned  truth.  **  God 
said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light."  He 
wills  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  universe  is 
created;  he  wills  the  preservation  axid  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  universe,  and  the  universe  is  preserved 
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and  continued.  "  He  removeth  the  mountains,  and 
they  know  it  not ;  he  overturaeth  them  in  his  anger. 
He  commandeth  the  sun  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth 
up  the  stars.  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at 
|ds  reproof.  So  these  are  parts  of  his  ways :  but  how 
little  a  portion  is.heard  of  him?  But  the  thunder  of  his 
power. who  can  understand?"  ^ 

.  The  almighty  power  of  God  is  that  attribute  of  the 
divine  naturje  which  is  most  obvious  to  reason  j  and 
which,  therefore,  has  been  always  acknowledged.  To 
admit  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  to  deny- 
him  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  is  contradictory. 
To  him  that  made  all  things,  must  of  course  belong  all 
the  power  which  anywhere  exists.  There  is  no  activity 
iii  any  agent,  no  influence  in  any  cause,  but  what  de- 
pends on, the  principal  agent,  but  what  has  proceeded 
from  the  first  of  causes.  Can  there  be  any  bounds  to  his 
power,  who. performs  all  that  he  wills,  and  whose  will 
cannot  be  resisted  ?  He  doth  according  to  his  will, 
in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him 
what  doest  thou.  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed, 
and  who  shall  disannul  it?  .  His^hand  is  stretched  out, 
and  who  shall  turn  it  back?  We  cannot  conceive  of 
such  a  power  otherwise  than  as  adequate  to  the  cre- 
ation of  every  possible  existence.  However  splendid 
and  magnificent  are  the  effects  which  have  already 
resulted  from  it,  they  are  only  as  a  drop  of  the  bucket, 
or .  the  snaall  dust  of  the  balance,  in  comparison  of 
that  which  the  Almighty  can  produce.      His  is  a 
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mighty  power,  able  to  do  above  all  that  we  can  ask 
or  think. 

The  infinity  of  the  divine  power  may  be  aligned 
from  the  infinity  of  the  divine  essence.  Power  in  God 
is  not  any  thing  distinct  from  his  nature,  but  is  his 
nature  or  will  acting  in  a  certain  way,  doing  whatever 
he  pleases  without  difficulty  and  without  resistance. 
It  is  only  to  aid  our  conceptions  that  revelation  as- 
cribes hands  and  arms  to  him ;  as  we  exert  our  power 
by  such  instruments ;  but  his  will  is  power ;  it  exe- 
cutes without  either  matter  to  work  upon,  or  means  to 
work  by ;  and  his  works  stand  forth  when,  and  as,  he 
wills  them.  Though  the  effect  must  be  finite,  the 
cause  is  infinite :  it  is  co-eternal  and  extensive  as  the 
essence  and  being  of  God.  As  his  power  is  not  any 
thing  different  from  himself,  but  is  his  own  will  acting 
according  to  the  boundless  perfection  of  his  nature ; 
and  as  he  is  everywhere,  and  always  the  same,  his 
power  is  of  course  everywhere  and  always  infinite. 

If  we  only  bear  in  mind,  that  power  in  God  is 
power  in  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  exercised  in 
union  with  absolute  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  shall 
feel  no  difficulty  in  deciding  in  what  sense,  and  with 
what  limitations,  divine  omnipotence  is  to  be  under- 
stood. It  reaches  to  the  limit  of  possibiUty ;  but  it 
cannot  go  beyond  it  without  involving  a  contradiction. 
What  the  measure  of  possibility  is  we  know  not. 
According  to  some,  it  is  our  power  of  conceivableness. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  not  many  things  pos- 
sible and  true,  respecting  which  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  and 
which,  if  proposed  for  our  consideration,  might  seem 
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ixxx)nceivabl6  and  incredible?  Are  there  not  many 
facts  which  the  philosopher  knows  to  be  true,  that, 
are  above  the  conceptions  of  a  common  mind,  and 
which  to  such  a  mind  must  seem  incredible  and  im- 
possible? If  we  received  the  maxim  as  true,  and  as 
the  rule  of  our  belief,  that  conceivableness  is  the 
measure  of  possibility,  ought  we  not  to  reject  as  ab- 
surd whatever  is  beyond  our  reason,  and  to  believe 
that  what  we  cannot  comprehend  must  be  incompre- 
hensible and  impossible.  If  spme  have  gone  too  far 
in  darkening  thd  light  of  reason  from  a  mistaken  view 
of  doing  honour  to  revelation,  we  must  beware  ctf 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme :  if  we  are  not  to  admit 
what  is  obviously  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of 
reason,  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  set  up  reascai  as  an 
infaUible  ^standard  of  what  is  possible  or  impossible, 
of  what  is  true  and  false. 

But  though  our  conceivableness  cannot  be  the  limit 
of  the  divine  power,  as  it  cannot  be  the  limit  of  any 
of  the  other  attributes  of  God,  yet  we  are  sure  that 
this  power  cannot  perform  what  is  in  itself  contra- 
dictory ;  $uch  as  to  make  any  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be  at  the  same  time,  and  that  a  whole  may  be  no 
greater  than  one  of  its  parts  ; — we  are  sure  it  cannot 
do  this,  because  the  supposition  is  in  itself,  and  inde? 
pendently  of  our  conceptions,  absurd.  It  is  equaU} 
impossible  for  God  to  do  any  thing  unsuited  or  op- 
posed to  his  moral  perfections.  He  cannot  lie,— be 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man, — he  cannot  act  or  conduct  his  government  with- 
out a  constant  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  righteousness 
of  his  nature.    He  who  is  infinitely  perfect  cannot  6» 
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any  thing  from  caprice,  cannot  do  any  thing  but  what 
has  reason  and  right  for  its  support,  cannot  exerdM 
his  power  but  in  harmony  with  the  adorable  perfeo- 
tions  of  his  nature.  While  he  is  excellent  in  power,  hm 
is  excellent  also  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider,  further,  the  displays 
which  God  has  given  of  his  power,  that  our  convio- 
tions  of  its  greatness  may  be  deepened.  And  let  ui» 
consider, 

I.  The  wonderful  manifestation  of  it  in  the  creation 
of  all  things.  How  vast  and  incomprehensible  must 
be  the  power  that  ''  made  the  heavens,  and  all  the 
hosts  of  them,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
the  sea  and  all  that  therein  is !"  Let  us  look  att^^ 
tively  to  the  innumerable  things  that  are  made,  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  believe  that  God  can  do  infinitely 
more  than  he  hath  done,  or  will  do.  **  lafl  up  your 
eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number :  he 
calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  *his 
might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power ;  not  one  faileth." 
Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  while  they  pro- 
posed to  believe  in  the  existence  and  eternity  of 
one  supreme  God,  contended^  at  the  same  time,  thai 
matter  was  also  eteniEil ; — and  that  the  power  of  the 
Deity  was  shewn,  not  in  calling  into  being  that  which 
formerly  was  not,  but  in  arranging  and  beautifying 
the  materials  which  were  already  in  existence.  But 
we,  whose  reason  is  enlightened  by  the  light  of  revelat 
ti<Hi,  must  at  once  see  thg-t  this  notion  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  full  admission  of  the  self-existence  and 
infinite  perfection  of  the  divine  nature.     We  know 
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that  weourselyes  had  a  beginning ;  and  we  can  believe 
that  He  by  whose  power  we  have  been  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  could  as  easily  give  to  matter 
also  its  beginning. 

•  The  creation  of  all  things  from  nothing  is  in  Scrip* 
ture  (iedared  to  be  the  prerogative  of  God :  a  prero- 
giative  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  all  pretended 
deities.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  He  is  great  above  all  gods  ;  for  he 
hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  speaking  of  the  vanity 
of  idols,  says ;  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them ;  for  they  cannot 
do  evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them  to  do  good — But  the 
Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an 
evieriasting  king. — ^The  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the 
earth, -and  from  under  these  heavens.  He  hath  made 
the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established  the  world 
by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by 
his  discretion." 

The  operation  of  secondary  causes  we  fancy  we  can 
nfiore  easily  understand  than  the  act  of  creative  power 
which  brings  a  world  from  nothing  into  being.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  effects  resulting  from 
the  influence  of  bodies  on  each  other  both  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  in  immediate  contact.  We  know  the  asto- 
nishing works  that  are  produced  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  But  in  all  these  there  is  nothing  at  all 
analogous  to  the  creative  act  of  omnipotence. 

Behold  ih.^  greatness  of  the  divine  power  in  the 
innumerable  variety  of  things  to  which  it  at  once  gave 
being. }  It  formed  them,  not  out  of  any  pre-existent 
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matter,  but  from  nothing.     In  an  instant  it  jprodiibedl 
beings,  and  endued  them  with  different  natuires,  difl^ 
rent  powers,  different  capacities  of  fenjoyment,  and 
appointed  them  for  different  uses.     The  omnipotence! 
of  God  formed  and  lighted  up  the  sun  which  we 
behold,   and  millions  of  suns,  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  us,  to  give  light  and  warmth  to  revolving 
worlds.     By  the  same  almighty  power  he  made  the 
earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  adorned  it  with  hills 
and  valleys,  and  rocks,  and  seas,  and  flowers.     He 
made  it  in  beauty  and  in  fruitfulness  for  to  be  a  fit 
habitation  of  the  innumerable  tribes  of  living  crieatures, 
who  were  in  uninterrupted  succession  to  possess  it. 
These  he  formed  of  different  sizes,  some  immensely 
large,  others  invisibly  minute ;  with  bodies  adapted 
in  their  organization  to  the  elements  in  which  they 
live,   and  to  their  different  kinds  of  food;   but  all 
subservient,  though  in  various  ways,  to  the  use  and 
the  pleasure  of  man.     He  surrounded  every  part  of 
the  globe  with  the  air  we  breathe,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  com- 
posed of  two  elastic  fluids,  united  in  a  definite  and 
exact  proportion :  a  proportion  so  precisely  suited  to 
those  for  whose  respiration  it  was  intended,  that  any 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  either  ingredient  would 
prove  injurious  or  destructive.     The  same  air  which 
supplies  life  and  health  to  the  human  race,  is  equally 
and  alone  salubrious  to  every  other  race  of  animals. 
That  portion  of  it  which  is  expired  from  the  lungs,  after 
having  performed  its  service,  though  insalubrious  to 
man,  afibrds  grateful  nourishment  to  the  plants  by 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  according  to  which  provisiw 
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nothmg  is  loBt,  and  the  constant  purity  of  the  atmo- 
Bjdieric  air  preservekl. 

It  was  after  the  parts  of  the  visible  creation  were 
thus  formed,  that  God  said  '^  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
own  image,  after  our  likeness ; — so  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them."  How  won- 
derfully is  the  omnipotence  of  God  displayed  in  creat- 
ing and  in  fashioning  the  human  body ;  but  how  much 
more  impressively  is  it  shewn  in  forming  the  soul,  with 
powers  of  understanding,  memory,  imagination,  and 
will — with  a  capacity  to  receive  true  knowledge,  and  a 
disposition  to  relish  and  retain  it— with  a  judgment  free 
from  any  corrupt  bias,  a  will  disposed  to  obedience, 
and  with  affections  regulated  in  regard  to  objects 
according  to  their  real  excellency.  Thus  did  man 
proceed  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  in  the  possession 
of  natural,  rational,  and  spiritual  life,  exhibiting  in 
himself,  and  still  exhibiting  though  fallen,  in  the  suc- 
cessive myriads  of  his  offspring,  the  mighty  power  of 
God.  The  power  that  has  made  each  of  us  capable  of 
receiving  enjoyment  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  has 
given,  and  continues  to  give,  from  age  to  age,  the  same 
capability  to  each  of  the  family  of  mankind ;— and  has' 
communicated  it  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  angds, 
and  to  the  different  orders  of  intelligences,  who  occupy 
the  several  portions  of  the  universe.  Extend  your 
thoughts  to  the  innumerable  worlds  that  God  has 
made,  far  surpassing  this  in  beauty  and  in  fruitfulness, 
moved  by  his  hand  through  the  measureless  void  of 
space,  and  all  peopled  by  intelligent  beings,  who 
proclaim  in  the  excellency  and  happiness  which  they 
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enjoy,  the  Creator's  praise, — think  of  them  only  as 
possessing  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our- 
selves, a  living  principle  of  thought,  and  activity,  and 
feeling,  which  according  to  its  own  emotions  clothes 
the  heavens  with  light  or  with  darkness,  and  whidi 
whether  it  be  in  the  human  face  divine,  or  in  the 
written  record  of  its  operations,  awakens  a  more  lively 
interest  than  all  the  glories  of  that  universe  in  which 
we  are  placed,~think  of  the  power  that  called  these 
spirits  into  being,  and  that  gives  an  individual  and 
immortal  existence  to  each,  and  then  are  you  prepared 
for  uniting  with  these  celestial  inhabitants  in  the 
acknowledgment :  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty :  thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 
to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power :  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created." 

This  mighty  power  is  seen  in  the  creation  of  every 
thing,  of  an  atom,  an  insect,  a  world,  a  system  of 
worlds,  in  universe  succeeding  universe  to  an  endless 
extent;  but  it  appears  to  me  more  gloriously  dis- 
played in  the  creation  of  the  human  soul,  by  which 
alone  we  are  capable  of  considering  the  heavens  as  the 
Work  of  God's  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
he  has  ordained,  and  of  saying  in  admiration  of  his 
condescension,  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visit  est  him?" 
Without  this  living  soul,  what  were  all  nature  but  a 
blank— 'the  form  which  brute  unconscious  matter 
wears,— and  in  which  we  should  be  incapable  of  dis- 
ceming  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator? 
What  were  an  universe  of  matter  but  shapeless  mag- 
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nitude»  without  the  Living  Spirit  of  such  a  Being  to 
beautify  and  arrange  it,  or  without  the  existence  of 
intelligences  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the 
view  of  its  varied  aspects  of  grandeur,  and  loveliness, 
and  sublimity?  Such  intelligent  creatures  did  God 
make  in  angels  and  in  men,  and  he  has  shewn  the 
greatness  of  his  power,  not  only  by  the  faculties  which 
he  has  given  them,  but  by  also  rendering  them  capable 
of  increasing  improvement  through  eternity. 

Omnipotence  is  also  shewn  in  the  manner  in  which 
all  things  were  made.  If  we  are  astonished  at  the 
magnitude  of  its  effects,  our  admiration  will  be  in- 
creased by  contemplating  the  ease  with  which  they 
were  produced.  God  created  all  things  by  an  act  of 
his  will :  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  He  called  those  things 
which  were  not,  and  they  came  forth  into  his  presence 
in  the  form,  and  in  the  variety,  which  accorded  with 
his  wisdom  and  his  will.  At  the  same  instant,  and 
with  the  same  ease,  were  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
things  visible  and  invisible,  made.  The  Almighty, 
after  creating  this  world,  occupied  six  days  in  arrang- 
ing it  for  the  abode  of  man,  that  we  might  learn  from 
hence  to  note  more  carefully  the  glories  displayed  in 
each  successive  period,  and  so  minutely  to  survey  thd 
wonders  of  divine  power  rising  progressively  superior 
to  all  that  went  before,  that  we  might  be  suitably 
affected  with  admiring  gratitude.  But  when  he  uttered 
the  command,  every  thing  obeyed  his  call.  He  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light ;"  and  the  light  surrounded  the 
world.  ''  The  waters  retired  to  their  place ;  the  dry 
land  appeared;    the  mountains  rose;  the  hearVOTS 
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were  garnished ;  living  creatures,  with  their  different 
qualities,  clothing,  and  faculties,  came  into  being ;  and 
he  from  whose  will  the  whole  proceeded  with  equal 
ease,  saw  every  thing  Uiat  he  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good." 

Lo  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him  ?  The  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  understand  ?  How  great  must  that  power  be 
which  is  the  source  of  all  the  being,  of  all  the  activity, 
which  any  where  exist,  and  which  is  of  course  far 
superior  to  the  power  that  has  proceeded  from  it !  Do 
we  behold  power  impressed  on  every  object  and  ele-» 
ment  around  us — the  sun  sending  forth  his  influences 
to  communicate  light,  and  warmth,  and  fruitfulness,  — 
the  smallest  seed  growing  into  so  large  a  tree  that  the 
fowls  of  heaven  may  lodge  in  its  branches/— the  in-' 
ferior  animals  in  their  degrees  possessing  strength^ 
and  capable  of  progressive  motion, — ^man  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  enables  him  to  measure  the  heavens^ 
and  to  navigate  the  globe,  and  to  be  the  blessing  or 
the  curse  of  his  race  through  many  generations, — ^and 
are  we  told  that  there  are  created  beings  of  a  still 
higher  order,  angels  who  excel  in  strength,-^and  how 
can  we  form  a  conception  of  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
who  has  united  in  himself  all  the  power  which  exists 
separately  in  the  creatures  ?  All  the  strength  which  is 
in  the  elements,  and  that  also  which  is  in  the  creatures, 
9X0  only  streams  from  him  who  is  the  fountain.  But 
if  all  the  strength  of  all  substances  and  beings  were 
united— if  the  power  of  all  angels,,  of  all  men,  of  the 
whole  universe,  were  in  one  person,  how  far  would  the 
extent  of  his  power  still  surpass  our  comprehension ! 
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Yet,  this  would  give  us  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
<HDnipot6Dce  of  Qod ;  since  all  that  he  has  made^  is  as 
nothing  before  him,  and  is  counted  to  him  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity.  The  things  that  are  made  are  so 
far  from  being  the  measure  of  his  power,  that  they  do 
not  bear  a  fractional  proportion  to  what  he  is  able  to 
make^  And  what  is  all  the  power  existing  separately 
throughout  the  universe,  though  united,  to  the  almighty 
strength  of  his  arm,  who  can  remove  the  creation  by  his 
word  into  non-existence,  and  restore  the  whole  of  that 
space  which  he  fills,  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made  ?  "  To 
whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal! 
saith  the  Holy  One." 

II.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  shewn  by  his  up* 
holding  and  governing  all  things.  In  these  his  power 
is  as  impressively  displayed  as  in  the  original  act  of 
creation.  His  power,  in  whatever  way  it  is  exercised, 
whether  in  creating  or  in  governing,  is  accompanied 
with  all  the  perfections  of  his  nature.  Among  men  it 
is  possible  for  a  powerful  prince  to  lack  wisdom ;  and 
for  a  poor  man  in  his  cottage  to  have  prudence  to 
advise,  while  he  wants  power  to  execute.  But  the 
exercise  of  one  attribute  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  per- 
fect, is  accompanied  with  the  exercise  of  all  that  is 
requisite  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  is  the  power  of  God  more 
visibly  displayed  than  in  preservation.  Hence  the 
admiration  of  the  Psalmist :  "  O  Lord,  thou  preservest 
man  and  beast.  How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kind- 
ness, O  God !  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their 
trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."    The  preser- 
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vation  of  all  things  by  divine  power,  if  not  a  continued 
act  of  creation,  is  not  less  wonderful,  since  every 
thing  would  return  to  its  state  of  original  nothingness, 
if  not  upheld  by  omnipotence.  The  creature  depends 
as  much  upon  God  for  the  preservation  of  its  being 
as  it  did  for  its  creation.  Nothing  more  is  neces, 
sary  for  its  annihilation  than  the  withholding  of  the 
divine  influence.  While  this  supporting  influence  is 
continued,  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being ; 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  decay  and  dissolve.  "  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  and  they  are  troubled:  thou  tallest 
away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their 
dust.*'  Now,  when  we  consider  what  it  is  to  pre- 
serve in  life  a  single  creature  during  many  years-— 
what  it  is  to  renew  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  and  the  heart, — ^what  it  is  to  make  the  earth 
continue  its  fruitfulness,  so  as  to  produce  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  life — and  when  we  further  consider,  that 
the  power  which  is  requisite  in  regard  to  one  indi- 
vidual, is  actually  employed  in  ministering  to  a  cor- 
responding extent  to  the  unnumbered  millions  over  the 
earth ; — that  it  is  performing  the  same  offices  for  all 
the  hving  beings  that  people  the  wide  dominion  of 
God — that  it  alike  directs  the  rapid  revolutions  of 
suns  and  systems,  and  the  slower  motion  of  rivers  in 
their  course,  of  clouds  in  the  air,  and  of  every  drop  of 
rain,  have  we  not  ample  reason  for  admiring  and 
adoring  the  omnipotence  of  God, — ^the  wonder- wOTkiny 
hand,  that,  in  majestic  silence,  sways  at  will  the 
mighty  movements  of  unbounded  nature  ?  Are  we  ndL 
every  moment  sustained  and  surrounded  by  an  inter- 
posing power,  as  great  in  itself,  and  proceeding  as 
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Inuch  from  God,  as  that  which  has  been  displayed  by 
the  most  stupendous  miracles  ?  How  soon  would  the 
elements  devour  us,  but  for  the  restraint,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther!"  What  is  there  in  the 
earth  we  tread  to  give  us  corri^  but  for  the  ever-present 
power  of  the  Deity  to  give  eflScacy  to  his  own  appoint- 
ment? What  is  there  in  herbs,  or  in  other  substances, 
to  heal  uSj  if  God  had  not  infused  into  them  a  medicinal 
virtue  ?  Is  it  not  his  power  as  manifestly  as  if  exercised 
by  miraculous  interposition,  that  gives  us  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things  ? 

But  further,  the  same  power  is  obvious  in  his  moral 
governments  This  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  display  of 
his  omnipotence :  as  it  shews  that  with  him  is  strength 
and  Wisdom ;  that  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are 
his ;  that  he  leadeth  princes  away  spoiled,  and  over- 
throweth  the  mighty ;  that  he  removeth  away  the 
speech  of  the  trusty,  and  taketh  away  the  understand- 
ing of  the  aged.  What  idea  can  we  form  of  the  mighty 
power  that  restrains  the  passions  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  government  and 
purposes  of  God  ?  The  hints  given  us  in  scripture  of 
their  strength  individually,  of  their  strength  collectively, 
of  their  number,  their  malice,  tlieir  unceasing  efforts 
to  injure  and  destroy  mankind,  may  teach  us  the  great- 
ness of  that  power  which  preserves  us  in  the  midst  of 
such  enemies.  Nor  is  this  restraining  power  in  regard 
to  the  corruption  of  men  less  visibly  displayed.  This 
corruption  is  in  all  the  children  of  Adam  from  the' 
womb;  "for  man  drinks  iniquity  like  water, — ^his  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  and  his  feet  are  swifl 
to  shed  blood."     If  this  corruption  could  have  iti^ 
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natural  course,  how  soon  would  it  swee  pbefore  it  all 
that  makes  man  like  him  that  made  him,  and  triumph 
over  the  earth  in  its  unbridled  licentiousness  and  fury ! 
But  like  the  floods,  when  they  \i&.  up  their  voice,  it  is 
restrained  by  the  Lord  on  high,  who  is  mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  sea. 

How  wonderful  is  that  power  that  is  at  the  same 
moment  present  with  all  the  intelligent  creatures, 
whether  good  or  bad,  in  the  wide  universe; — ^that 
restrains  the  passion  of  wicked  men,  and  fallen  spirits, 
and  makes  their  devices  further  his  own  glory — and 
that  frustrates  their  purposes,  or  turns  their  hearts 
like  the  rivers  of  water.  And  that  our  minds  might  be 
more  impressed  with  the  exhibition  of  this  power  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  it  has  often  mira- 
culously interposed  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
for  the  protection  of  the  righteous,  and  the  vindication 
of  divine  holiness  and  truth.  It  has  shewn  that  the 
energy  which  it  has  communicated  to  all  the  beings 
and  elements  in  nature,  it  can  arrest  and  control. 
The  sun  which  moves  swifter  and  further  in  one  hour 
than  a  cannon-ball  in  five  thousand,  it  has  suspended. 
Fire,  the  most  devouring  element,  it  deprived  of  its. 
consuming  quality,  both  in  the  case  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, and  that  of  the  burning  bush.  By  a  word  or  a 
touch,  the  blind  were  made  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dead  were  raised.  At  the  com-v 
mand  of  God,  the  sea  opened  up  to  afford  deliverance,, 
and  tetumed  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  In  one  case 
he  called  for  rain,  and  the  waters  poured  themselves  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  till  the  highest  mountains  were. 
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ooTenred :  in  another  case,  he  commanded  fire  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  on  the  cities  of  the  plain,  to  turn 
them  into  ashes,  and  make  them  an  ensample  unto 
those  that  after  should  live  ungodly.  Thus  hath  he 
shewn,  both  by  special  and  ordinary  interposition^ 
"  strength  with  his  arm,  and  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imaginations  of  their  heart ;  he  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 
Could  any  thing  further  increase  our  admiration  of 
this  mighty  power,  it  would  be,  that  it  gives  no  indi- 
catioli  of  diminution  or  decay.  The  system  of  nature^ 
so  varied,  so  complicated,  which  it  at  first  created,  it 
has  during  thousands  of  years  preserved;  and  will 
continue  to  preserve,  with  the  same  beauty,  and  life, 
and  regularity,  till  the  appointed  period  of  its  disso- 
lution arrives.  At  that  period  the  changes  which  it 
will  Undergo  will  furnish  fresh  manifestations  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  "  For  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God : — then  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also, 
and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up." 
Behold,  then,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  in  its 
original  creation  from  nothing,  in  the  force  and  motion 
communicated  to  its  several  parts,  in  the  fruitfulnesft 
and  life  of  which  it  is  full,  and  in  its  preservation 
without  eflfort  through  unnumbered  generations, — ^be- 
hcAd  the  mighty  power  of  God !  * '  Hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary?" 
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I  shall  here  omit  noticing  the  power  of  God  as  dis- 
played in  the  work  of  redempUoa— in  the  mysteriouft 
constitution  of  the  Redeemer's  perscm^ — in  the  pfo« 
pagation  of  the  Qospel  in  the  face  of  oppositioOi  and 
by  unlikely  means  and  instruments^— «in  oonvertingr 
pardoning,  and  preserving  the  soul  unto  life  ever* 
lasting.    I  remark, 

I.  That  we  learn  from  the  doctrine  that  has  heea 
stated,  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  the  almighty 
power  of  a  Being  who  is  perfectly  free  and  inde- 
pendent    Power  of  acting  in  him  does  not  proceed 
from  necessity,  but  is  accompanied  with  intelligence 
and  free  agency,  and  is  exercised  with  the  most  ab- 
solute liberty.    If  the  Divine  Being  be  self-exiBt^Qtt» 
he  is  necessarily  eternal  and  omnipresent ;  if  he  be 
eternal  and  omnipresent,  he  is  infinitely  intelligent^ 
powerful,  and  wise ;    and  if,  in  consequence  of  his 
necessary  existence,  he  possesses  the  attributes  of 
eternity,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  wisdom,  power, 
and  volition,  it  follows  that  he  is  the  only  independmit 
Being  in  the  universe,  and  as  such,  is  a  Being  perfectly 
free.     But  for  his  will,  there  never  would  have  been 
any  thing  in  being  but  himself ;  and  his  omnipotent 
will,  because  it  has  given  existence  to  the  universe, 
can  have  no  other  restraint,  than  what  may  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  infinite  wisdom  and  good* 
l^ess  to  which  it  is  aUied,  and  by  which  it  is  regulated. 
As  there  is  nothing  which  his  power  cannot  accom^ 
plish,  as  nothing  can  resist  his  power,  iK)thii^  can  evet 
deprive  him  of  what  he  is,  or  hinder  his  happiiiesi* 
His  all-suflBciency  is  in  himself,  without  limit,  without 
origin,  and  without  end.    Whatsoever  he  pleases  must 
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come  to  pass,  just  because  he  wills  it.  His  counsel  shall 
stand)  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  At  the  head 
of  tlus  fair  creation  of  almighty  power  he  sits  enthroned, 
the  creator  of  all  things,  the  only  fountain  of  being 
and  of  blessedness,  the  only  potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  who  only  hath  immortality, 
dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ; 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see :  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  everlasting,  Amen. 

II.  The  omnipotence  of  God  affords  ample  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  promises.  These  are 
numerous  and  various,  as  they  are  adapted  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  our  being  in  time  and  in 
eternity ;  and  divine  power  is  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  least  of  them :  but  there  are  some, 
which,  because  they  refer  to  events  the  greatest  and 
most  extraordinary,  seem  to  human  reason  incredible. 
We  feel  less  difficulty  in  believing  that  omnipotence 
does  make  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God — that  it  can  easily  prevent  either  **  death 
or  life,  or  angels,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come,  or  height,  or  depth,  or  any 
other  creature,  from  being  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;"~ 
we  feel  less  difficulty  in  believing,  that  the  soul,  whm 
renewed,  pardoned,  and  impressed  with  the  lovely 
image  of  God,  shall  be  admitted  into  glory  and 
happiness,  the  extent  and  the  dura,tion  of  whidi  it 
hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  to  conceive,  than  that 
the  body,  after  its  dissolution  into  dust,  and  after  its 
dust  has  been  far  separated,  and  mingled  with  other 
substances,  should  be  raised  to  life  and  beauty.     Con- 
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ceming  a  subject  so  incomprehensible  to  our  under- 
standing, how  natural  is  it  to  ask,  how  are  the  dead 
raised,  and  with  what  body  do  they  rise  ?  Can  bodies 
that  have  mouldered  away  into  multitude  of  atoms ; 
that  have  been  resdved  into  the  elements ;  have  passed 
through  varieties  of  changes ;  have  sometimes  assumed 
the  form  of  vapour  in  the  clouds,  or  of  plants  on  the 
earth ;  have  been  scattered  by  the  winds,  and  carried 
into  places  far  distant ; — can  they  again  be  brought 
together,  and  restored  to  their  former  consistency  ? — 
To  this  inquiry  our  reply  is,  nothing  is  impossible  to 
God.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? 
Viewing  the  promise  of  God,  and  looking  to  his 
OTanipotence  to  give  it  effect,  we  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
To  remove  our  doubts,  and  to  deepen  our  convictions, 
let  us  often  look  to  what  this  mighty  power  has  already 
accomplished ; — to  the  universe,  clothed  with  beauty, 
as  it  rose  from  nothing  into  being  at  its  call, — and  to 
its  continued  preservation  with  all  the  races  of  living 
creatures  which  it  contains.  Can  it  be  conceived  more 
difficult  for  omnipotence  to  repair  that  which  has  been, 
to  collect  the  scattered  particles  of  which  the  human 
body  is  composed,  and  to  unite  them  in  their  former 
consistency,  and  with  far  more  than  their  former  life 
and  beauty, — can  this  be  conceived  more  diflBcult,  than 
to  create  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  out  of  this  dust  to 
make  a  body  with  flesh  and  bones,  such  as  we  possess? 
To  him  who  willed  the  universe  into  being,  it  is  easy 
to  do  that  which  to  human  reason  seems  impossible — 
to  make  the  dead  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth.  That 
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he  will  do  so,  we  have  the  earnest  and  the  pledge  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  to  thi^  he  has  added 
the  dedaratioa  of  hi^  word.  '^  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  brought  to  pas3  the  saying  that  is 
written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Since 
the  mighty  power  of  God  shall  accomplish  promisen 
so  wc»ider&l,  we  may  securely  trust  to  it  for  the  ful- 
filment of  such  as  Telate  to  the  most  unbounded  hap- 
piness,  in  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  hereafter 
to  be  prepared.  Of  his  willingness  we  cannot  doubt, 
since  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  tqi 
the  death  for  us  all ;  and  surely  we  need  not  question 
his  strength,  since  our  own  being  proves  it,  and  shews 
that  he  can  fulfil  his  word,  and  do  to  us  more  than  we 
can  either  ask  or  think.     It  follows, 

III.  That  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  a  constaot 
source  of  strength  and  of  rejoicing  to  those  who  love 
and  fear  him.  The  God  yrhose  attribute  it  £3,  mi 
who  gives  such  astonishing  displays  of  it,  is  their  God 
for  ever  and  ever ;  and,  therefore,  they  may  say  coih 
coming  him,  *'  In  Jehovah  have  we  righteousness  and 
strength."  To  the  christian,  all  the  varied  scenea  of 
nature,  all  the  effects  of  divine  power,  may  be  o(»- 
templated  with  joy,  as  the  operation  of  his  Father's 
hand,  and  as  suggesting  to  him  an  inheritance  still 
more  lovely,  and  still  more  peculiarly  his  own. 

He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 

Of  nature,  and,  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 
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With  those  whose  mansioiu^  glitter  in  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
Hfs  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptnoas  eye. 
And  smiling  say.  My  FaUier  made  them  alL 

In  all  his  afflictions  and  distresses  he  has  recourse 
to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  to  which  the  righteous  al- 
ways run  and  find  safety.  This  is  his  present  hdp  in 
every  time  of  trouble :  his  help  cometh  from  the  Lord 
which  made  heaven  and  earth.  In  the  midst  of  enemies 
9Xid  temptatipnis  which  would  otherwise  prove  far  too 
9UipQessfuI  against  him,  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  stroqg 
in  the  Lord,  aqd  in  the  power  of  his  might*  An^ 
with  that  power  around  him  which  commanded  tha 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  which  called  all  things 
into  being,  which  is  in  all,  and  above  all,  what  re- 
sistance may  not  he  surmount,  what  strong  hold  may 
npt  he  pull  dowB,  what  enemy  either  within  or  withr 
gut  may  not  he  overcome?  Who,  or  what,  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribula-;  * 
tion^  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  perils 
or  the  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  mora 
than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us.  Why 
<ihpuld  we  not  humbly  but  confidently  believe  that  w# 
fib^  be  hplden  up,  since  God  is  able  to  make  us 
st^d  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  trust  and  to  rejoice 
in  that  omnipotence  that  brings  to  our  aid  the  kin4 
and  measure  of  help  which  we  require — that  brings 
a  fulness  of  mercy  to  succour  us,  and  infinite  wisdom 
to  guid^  us,  and  that  gives  to  the  promises  of  un- 
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changing  truth  their  utmost  fulfihnent  ?  Whatever  be 
the  trials  or  the  darkness  through  which  we  are  called 
to  pass,  let  us  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  sufficiency 
in  due  time  to  relieve  us ;  but  rather  let  us  believe 
with  the  heroic  sufierers  of  other  times,  that  our  God 
whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us.  Humble  your- 
selves, therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that 
he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time :  casting  all  your  care 
upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you.  Let  your  faith 
acquire  strength  by  resting  continually  on  the  omni- 
potency  of  God,  and  let  it  thus  encourage  you  to  corre- 
i^iponding  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty, 
to  a  noble  elevation  above  the  fear  of  man,  who  has 
no  power  but  what  is  given  him  from  above,  and  to  a 
firmer  reliance  on  the  Almighty  God  who  performs  aU 
things  for  you.  Seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  commit 
your  cause ;  who  doeth  great  things  and  unsearch- 
able ;  marvellous  things  without  number. 

IV.  The  omnipotence  of  God,  more  perhaps  than 
any  o^  the  divine  perfections,  presents  to  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  an  object  of  terror.  It  is  because  this 
mighty  power  is  not  fully  contemplated,  is  not  really 
believed  in,  that  it  is  so  much  disregarded  and  con- 
temned in  the  world.  Though  preserved  by  it  every 
moment,  how  insensible  are  they  to  its  existence, 
how  apt  are  they  to  abuse  it,  and  how  prone  to  trust 
in  themselves  or  in  their  fellow-creatures,  rather  than 
in  it !  But  there  are  moments  even  on  earth,  when 
the  slumbers  of  the  conscience  are  disturbed,  when 
the  arm  of  God  is  revealed,  and  when  the  sinn^^ 
trembling  and  astonished,  asks.  Will  he  plead  against 
pie  with  his  great  power?    When  the  soul  is  thus 
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awakened,  the  slightest  consideration  of  omnipotence 
will  impress  it  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  The 
wrath  and  omnipotence  of  God  give  to  eternity  an 
awfulness  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  fully  to 
contempUte.  But  these  are  the  attributes  which  are 
to  be  exhibited  for  ever  in  that  place  where  the 
wicked  shall  have  their  portion.  And  who  knoweth 
the  power  of  his  anger?  Who  can  tell  what  it  is 
when  the  omnipotence  that  planned  and  built  the 
heavens,  begins  to  punish?  "Woe  unto  him  that 
striveth  with  his  Maker.  Let  the  potsherd  strive 
with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  dark* 
ness  or  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
may  hide  themselves  from  his  sight."  How  over- 
whelming the  thought,  that  to  all  such  there  is  a 
period  approaching  when  the  strength  of  numbers, 
when  the  confidence  of  human  power,  when  all  the 
distinctions  of  earth  will  disappear,  and  when  no  other 
covering  but  their  sins  shall  come  between  them  and 
the  omnipotence  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  J 
Should  not  the  consideration  of  this  mighty  power 
awaken  your  anxieties,  and  lead  you  now  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  him  who  would  rather  exercise  it 

1  m 

in  fitting  you  as  vessels  of  mercy  unto  glory,  than  in 
displaying  it  in  your  just  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment Of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  havQ 
no  more  that  they  can  do,  you  have  no  cause  to  be 
afraid ;  but  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear : 
fear  him,  which,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  powei:  to 
cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him. 


IM 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 


Wisdom  coilsista  ib  the  put  suit  of  a  good  end,  by  th6 
use  of  the  best  means.  It  therefore  requires  both 
benevolence  and  knowledge ;  and  the  combined  ex- 
drcide  of  hol&i  these  attributes  is  essential  to  the 
existdnce  of  Wi^dbtti.  iTiere  may  be  knowledge  with- 
out wisdom,  because  knowledge  is  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  the  understanding;  and  there  may  be 
benevolence  without  wisdom,  because  benevolence 
merely  regards  the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  the  in- 
tention; but  in  wisdom,  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  the  intellectual  and  active  powers,  are  united. 

The  power,  the  omniscience,  the  goodness  of  God 
being  infinite,  it  follows  that  his  wisdom  also  must 
be  infinite.  He  alone  is  originally,  and  perfectly,  and 
unchangeably,  the  only  wise  God.  The  highest  created 
beings,  however  exalted  in  intelligence,  and  upright 
in  their  designs,  may  err  in  their  counsels,  and  may 
come  short  of  what  they  aim  at ;  but  he,  because.  h6 
knows  all  things,  and  can  accomplish  all  things,  must 
always  compass  his  end.  There  is  no  wisdom,  not 
understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  Th6 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  "  Surely  as  I  have 
thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  ;  and  as  I  have  put- 
posed,  so  shall  it  stand.  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul  it ;  and  his  hand  is 
stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back?" 
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The  proofs  of  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  wisdom 
are  so  numerous,  so  striking  in  nature,  and  in  provi- 
dence, and  in  grace,  as  to  render  any  thing  like  a  full 
survey  of  them  impracticable.  But  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  examples  are  suflScient  for  deepening  our 
convictions,  and  for  enabling  us  to  say  with  a  grateful 
and  admiring  heart.  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O 
Lord — in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ! 

Before  looking  over  the  works  of  the  Creator  for 
proofs  of  the  perfection  of  his  wisdom,  we  must  pre- 
viously fix  in  our  minds  the  test  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  highest  efibrts  of  wisdom 
in  man.  That  theory  we  regard  as  the  best  which 
accounts  for  the  phenomena  it  treats  of  by  the  fewest 
possible  principles  ;  and  that  practical  art  we  consider 
as  coming  nearest  to  perfection  which  attains  the  end 
proposed  by  the  least  complicated  means.  This  is 
our  standard  of  judging  in  estimating  the  wisdom  of 
man :  let  us  by  the  same  standard  examine  the  wis- 
dom of  God. 

In  so  far  as  science  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
that  universal  system  of  which  our  world  forms  only  t 
part,  we  find  the  greatest  variety  produced  by  means 
the  most  perfectly  simple.  The  single  principle  of 
gravitation  determines  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and 
the  descent  of  bodies  to  the  ground.  The  sun,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  principle,  and  of  its  being  luminous, 
C6mmuilicates  to  the  bodies  which  surround  it,  motion, 
light,  heat,  regularity,  and  harmony ;  and  to  their  in- 
habitants, food  and  raiment,  usefulness,  activity,  and 
enjoyment.  To  this  principle,  occasioning  the  annual 
Circuit  of  the  earth,  we  ewe  the  revolution  of  the 
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.  ^  ^uidi  winter^  seed-time  and  harvest ; 
.  .w  »k  Lhat  it  is  by  means  of  this  revolution 
.  s^  ^ufi^  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  wants  of 
, ,  j^  ihing.  To  the  same  principle  of  gravi- 
jkiAiucing  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  we 
,^  .Ltoiebced  for  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night, — a 
«C)^tULle  by  which  man  enjoys  alternate  seasons  for 
'jy.r^?ai"g  the  business  of  life,  and  for  furnishing  him- 
^^with  refreshment  and  repose.  It  is  gravitation 
that  retains  together  the  diflferent  parts  of  our  globe, — - 
that  prevents  the  sea  from  leaving  its  channel  and 
overflowing  the  land, — ^that  forms  the  chief  cause  in 
raising  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  to  the  clouds,  and 
in  returning  it  to  the  earth  as  rain,  to  render  that 
fertiUty  universal  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  Thus,  the  single  principle,  whose 
governing  influence  extends  to  all  worlds,  is  the  means 
of  attaining  such  numerous  and  important  ends  in  our 
own ;  and  which,  as  a  means,  is  the  cause  of  diversi^ 
fyipg  a  few  elements  into  the  endless  variety  of  beau- 
teous forms  which  the  world  and  the  things  in  it  are 
constantly  assuming. 

The  same  perfect  simplicity  is  observable  in  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  air  we 
breathe,  and  without  a  supply  of  which  animal  life 
cannot  exist,  is  composed  of  elastic  fluids,  so  ex- 
actly proportioned,  that  a  difference  in  the  quantity 
would  prove  injurious.  This  air  also,  in  some  of 
its  proportions,  is  essential  to  afford  nourishment 
to  the  plants  which  surround  us;  is  necessary  to 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  from  which  we  rep^ive 
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so  much  warmth,  and  which,  in  a  vaxiety  of  ways, 
ministers  to  our  enjoyment.  The  same  elastic  fluids 
which  form  the  atmospheric  air,  are,  in  a  diflFerent  state 
of  composition,  the  chief  constituents  of  water  ;  and 
thus,  in  different  forms  and  proportions,  supply  the 
principal  wants  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
Nor  is  any  portion  of  the  air  by  which  so  many  effects 
are  produced,  lost  in  the  production  of  these  effects. 
The  original  mandate  of  the  Creator  has  provided  that 
by  various  natural  processes,  a  constant  equilibrium 
shall  be  preserved,  so  that  from  age  to  age,  till  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  earth  is  sustained  are  com- 
pleted, the  same  ends  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
very  same  agency. 

Again :  how  numerous  and  beneficial  are  the  pur- 
poses accomplished  by  means  of  water  alone.  In  the 
form  of  mists  and  of  clouds  it  is  the  source  of  varied 
beauty  and  of  universal  fertility.  Water  furnishes 
nourishment  to  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and 
is  the  chief  component  part  of  them.  It  furnishes  the 
means  of  easy  and  frequent  communication  between 
countries  the  most  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
While  it  performs  many  other  purposes,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial material  in  most  of  the  processes  that  are  necessary 
to  the  health  and  the  sustenance  of  man. 

The  slightest  survey  of  the  constitution  of  the  natural 
world  will  convince  us  that  all  the  purposes  required 
to  render  it  a  habitable  system,  are  attained  by  the 
simplest  conceivable  means.  Our  admiration  of  this 
comprehensive  wisdom  will  be  heightened  when  we 
consider  the  unceasing  variety,  which,  by  means  so 
pimple,  is  continued  in  the  Creator's  works.    Of  the 
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wjti^dB  of  beings  by  which  the  world  is  ever  peopled, 
and  of  the  events  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
around  us»  perhaps  no  two  are  perfectly  similar.  A 
diversity  is  seen  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  the  blades  of 
grass^  and  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mineral,  th6 
vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  For  beneficial 
purposes,  this  variety  obtains  in  the  human  race,  and 
is  shewn  in  the  countenance,  the  figure,  the  voice,  the 
handwriting  of  man.  This  endless  diversity  which  the 
hand  of  the  CteBiot  produces  without,  gratifies  that 
love  of  novelty  and  desire  of  knowledge  which  by  tk 
same  hand  are  awakened  within ;  while  it  furnishes  th* 
means  of  distinguishing  between  one  individual  and 
another,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  order  of  society. 
The  wisdom  which,  for  these  and  many  other  im- 
portant ends,  has  produced  this  endless  variety,  has, 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  ends  not  less  beneficial,  pro- 
duced certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  resemblance.  It 
is  in  virtue  of  this  resemblance  which  so  universally 
prevails,  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge  into  kinds  and  classes ;  and  to  arrive 
at  those  general  truths  in  which,  by  means  of  one 
proposition,  we  express  our  judgment  concerning  the 
properties  of  innumerable  individuals.  There  is  a 
prospective,  provision  in  nature  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  knowledge.  But  for  this  provision, 
we  should  always  remain  conversant  with  individual 
things  only;  that  is,  we  should  always  remain  aS 
children,  and  incapable  of  reaping  great  advantage 
from  the  experience  of  former  generations.  In  place 
of  being  able,  as  we  now  are,  of  pronouncing  ccJn- 
C5«rtting  any  new  object  that  is  presented  to  u«  t6 
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what  class  it  belongs,  and  of  thus  deciding  at  once 
ad  to  its  qualities,  we  should,  had  the  resetnblanceft 
which  pervade  the  system  been  entirely  Wanting,  bfe 
under  the  necessity  of  examining  separately  the  nature 
aiid  properties  of  every  individual  thing.  With  the 
feculty  of  reason,  mankind  would  thus  be  deprived  of 
the  principal  means  of  its  improvement ;  and  must 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  nature,  the  qualities,  and 
uses  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  objects  which 
Suftround  us.  Thus,  by  means  of  diversity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  uniformity  on  the  other,  the  most 
varied  and  beneficial  purposes  are  attained,  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  that  endless  progress  in  intellec- 
tual improvement  to  which  immortal  man  is  destined. 
It  would  be  improper  not  to  notice  how  greatly  the 
attainment  of  this  end  is  facilitated,  and  other  useful 
designs  accomplished,  by  the  communication  of  lan- 
guage to  mankind.  The  resemblances  and  uniformity 
in  nature  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  and 
classify  objects  would  be  of  little  use,  had  we  not 
Words  to  express  them  when  thus  classified.  The 
Words,  accordingly,  which  we  so  easily  acquire  when 
children,  are  those  that  denote  all  the  individuals  of 
a  kind  or  class ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  a  few  terms, 
are  we  able  to  express  correct  judgments  concerning 
an  infinity  of  beings  and  events.  Who  does  not  see, 
that  it  was  the  same  comprehensive  wisdom  which 
devised  the  admirable  provision  in  nature  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  that  endowed  man  with  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage, by  which  he  is  rendered  capable  of  turning 
this  provision  into  its  highest  use, — the  perfection  Of 

hufflan  reason  and  the  prdgressive  and  boundless  ae- 
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cumulation  of  human  knowledge.  How  varied  and 
important  are  the  other  designs,  which  immediately  or 
remotely  connected  with  this,  the  single  instrument  of 
language  is  the  means  of  accomplishing !  It  is  this 
which  enables  us  to  make  known  to  each  other  out 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  and  designs ;  to  treasure  up 
the  results  of  our  experience  and  observation  for  tte 
benefit  of  posterity ;  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  medium  through  which  the  blessings,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  enjoyed  by  any  people,  become  the  commai 
property  of  mankind. 

.  The  same  simplicity  of  means  is  further  observable 
in  the  provision  which  has  been  made  to  ensure  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  human  race  in  reason 
and  in  virtue.  On  the  supposition  that  man  in  every 
situation  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  improveabk 
reason, — ^that  this,  in  fact,  chiefly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  inferior  animals, — ought  we  not  to  expect 
that  he  would  be  placed  by  the  Creator  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  exercise  and  developement 
Man  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  that  pre-eminence 
which  he  holds  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
lower  world,  in  consequence  of  what  he  is  as  he  is 
bom,  but  of  what  he  is  capable  of  becoming.  The 
same  faculties  which  the  philosopher  by  exercise  has 
so  highly  improved,  and  which  are  in  him  susceptible 
of  higher  and  of  indefinite  improvement,  exist  latent 
in  the  helpless  infant,  and  in  the  roaming  savage* 
But  for  what  other  purpose  has  this  noble  gift  beea 
conferred,  thgin  that  it  should  by  exercise  be  matured 
and  enlarged?  And  it  cannot  be  that  this  maturity 
should  by  the  comprehensive  \yisdoui  of  the  Creatw 
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be  ensured  to  it  with  a  view  to  this  world  alone.  The 
powers  and  capacities  of  man  furnish  a  presumptive 
argument  for  his  being  formed  for  a  future,  a  more 
glorious,  and  a  never-ending  state  of  living.  This 
anticipation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Saviour,  who 
has  abolished  death,  and  has  brought  life  and  im- 
*  mortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
"-'  Now,  these  being  the  ends  which  God  has  evidently 
in  view  by  the  present  life  of  man,  namely,  the  pro- 
^ssive  improvement  of  all  his  powers,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral,  and  his  being  furnished  with  a 
course  of  discipline  preparatory  to  that  higher  life 
which  awaits  him, — the  question  is,  in  judging  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  what  are  the  means  by  which  these 
ends  are  attained  ?  Unless  we  keep  in  view  the  object 
which  the  skill  of  any  contrivance  is  designed  to  ^Sect, 
we  may  mistake  the  wisest  arrangements  for  disorder. 
We  must,  therefore,  estimate  the  skill  of  the  Supreme 
contriver,  not  from  any  opinion  which  we  might  be 
led  to  form  of  the  circumstances  of  man,  considered 
as  an  inhabitant  merely  of  this  world,  but  from  the 
influence  which  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to 
have  in  developing  his  powers,  in  exercising  his  vir- 
tues, in  displaying  his  character,  and  in  making  him 
meet  for  the  glories  and  happiness  of  eternity.  And 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  in 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  we  might  expect 
that  the  order  of  things  thus  required,  would  be  ejQTec* 
tually  secured  by  laws  simple  and  comprehensive. 
This  accordingly  is  the  case. 

The    circumstances    requisite    for   maturing   the 
powers,  and  for  exercising  the  virtues  of  man,  are 
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secured  chiefly  by  that  inequality  of  condition,  which, 
by  the  operation  of  a  single  law,  is  the  inevitable  lot 
of  mankind.  It  is  superfluous  to  prove  that  this  lot 
is  inevitable,  or  to  point  out  the  law,  universal  in  its 
operation,  from  which  it  so  surely  and  permanentjly 
proceeds.  But  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to  shew  thf 
way  in  which  an  inequality  of  rank  and  of  fortuQflb 
and  its  collateral  efiects,  operate  in  attaining  the  great 
ends  which  God  has  so  manifestly  in  view  in  regasi 
to  maUt  These  ends  are  in  themselves  worthy  of  tbi 
divine  beneficence ;  and  if  we  find  that  the  contriy* 
ance  by  which  these  ends  are  attained  is  simple  but 
comprehensive,  and  most  aptly  suited  to  the  object  is 
view,  we  are  entitled  to  give  to  it  the  admiration  dufi 
to  infinite  wisdom. 

Wq  are  to  judge  of  the  aptitude  or  inaptitude  of 
any  given  circumstances  to  accomplish  these  design9i 
not  by  our  own  previous  conjectures  concerning  themt 
but  by  recorded  experience  and  observation.  It  ia 
from  this  recorded  experience  and  observation  that 
we  maintain  that  the  inequality  of  rank  and  of  fortune 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  rendered  inevitable* 
is  most  aptly  suited  to  awaken  the  mental  energiea» 
and  to  accelerate  the  intellectual  improvement  of  qtiaOt 
Scarcely  is  there  any  people  found  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute equality,  except  the  American  Indians,  and  in  thfim 
we  see  human  beings  little  elevated  above  the  inferior 
animals,  and  whose  highest  enjoyment  consists  in 
indolent  repose.  Under  a  climate  which  would  over-r 
spread  them  with  plenty,  they  are  often  suflFering  the 
misery  of  scarcity  and  want.  Nor  do  they  learn  fircMn 
the  experience  of  former  distress  to  use  meaaurea 
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to  prevent  future  evil.  In  them  the  aotive  mA  in- 
tellectual spirit  of  man  is  dormant ;  and  one  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  its  activity,  curiocity, 
IB  totally  wanting.  Traverse  thQ  globe,  and  tho 
nearer  you  find  any  people  approach  to  equality  of 
rank  and  condition,  the  less  are  the  Unities  of  the 
human  mind  developed  or  exercised;  and  the  reasoa 
is  obvious.  Every  stimulus,  and  especially  the  sti- 
mulus of  a  living  example  of  successful  industry,  so 
Aeceasary  to  overcome  the  natural  apathy  and  indo- 
lence of  human  nature,  is  wanting.  But  wh^i  a  divi* 
sicHi  of  property  is  introduced,  and  the  law  is  esta* 
blished,  that  whatever  each  may  obtain  by  his  labour 
or  his  skill  shall  be  exclusively  his  own,  a  powerful 
excitement  is  given  to  industry ;  and  with  industry 
reason  will  be  exercised,  and  intelligence  advanced ; 
and  industry  and  intelligence  will  in  their  turn  give 
rise  to  literature  and  refinement,  and  to  all  the  arts 
which  either  adorn  human  life,  or  minister  to  its 
enjoyment.  Thus,  what  we  might  fancy  prior  to  e%^ 
perience  to  be  an  evil,  namely,  the  inequality  of  rank 
and  condition,  turns  out  to  be  a  means  wisely  adapted 
by  Providence  for  exercising  and  enlarging  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  man  as  a  rational  being. 

But  that  which  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  intel* 
ligmce  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  to  man  the  means 
of  moral  discipline,  and  of  improvement  in  virtue. 
Though  it  were  possible  to  reduce  all  conditions  to  a 
state  of  perfect  equality,  we  should  only  remove  the 
great  occasions  and  incentives  to  virtue,  without  any 
corresponding  deduction  on  the  score  of  vice  * .    It  is 

*  See  Sumner  on  the  Records  of  the  CreatioD,  vol.  ii. 
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by  multiplying  the  relations,  and  diversifying  the  cir- 
cumstances of  man,  that  we  multiply  the  motives  to 
virtue,  and  raise  him  in  the  same  proportion  in  the 
scale  of  moral  agency  and  of  accountable  beings.  His 
principles  are  invigorated,  and  his  character,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  formed,  not  in  a  state 
of  stagnant  repose,  but  in  situations  that  awaken  his 
energies,  which  exercise  his  judgment  and  prudence, 
which  try  his  fidelity  and  uprightness,  which  place  the 
temptation  before  him,  but  which,  by  a  powerful 
motive,  prevent  him  from  yielding  to  its  influence. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  mankind,  we  must 
believe,  that  it  is  in  such  circumstances  alone  that  either 
the  social  or  the  spiritual  virtues  of  man  are  exercised 
and  matured ;  and  that  it  is  in  them  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  humanity,  whether  in  the  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian world,  have  appeared  and  shone. 

If  such  be  the  effects  which  the  inequality  of  rank 
and  of  condition  is  most  fitly  calculated  to  produce  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  mankind,  we  may 
expect  that  this  inequality  will  accompany  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race, — ^that  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  simple 
but  comprehensive,  will  secure  its  permanency,  and 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  human  efforts  to  prevent. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 
By  the  operation  of  a  single  law,  those  circumstances 
are  maintained  over  the  world,  into  the  midst  of  which 
man  is  placed  as  soon  as  he  is  born»  which  tend  to 
develope  and  to  fix  his  character,  to  furnish  him  with 
constant  occasions  to  exercise  his  faculties,  both  in* 
tellectual  and  moral,  and  which  form  the  discipline, 
often  painful  though  salutary,  designed  to  make  him 
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meet  for  his  true  and.  immortal  destination.  Who  can 
"witness  eflfects  so  varied  and  so  important,— effects 
which  remain  in  that  unseen  and  never-ending  exist- 
ence of  which  man  is  heir, — resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion, not  of  a  complicated  and  cumbersome  contrivance, 
but  of  the  mandate  of  heaven  accomplished  by  a  single 
law, — who  can  witness  efiects  such  as  these,  and  by 
means  so  simple,  without  admiring  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God? 

But  after  all,  it  will  be  said,  that  man  is  guilty  and 
depraved,  and  requires  something  to  make  him  meet 
for  eternity,  which  no  outward  circumstances  can 
effect.  And  it  is  to  the  admirable  contrivance  which, 
infinite  wisdom  has  devised  for  expiating  his  guilt, 
and  for  renewing  his  nature,  that  I  would  now  direct 
the  attention  of  my  readers.  This  is  fitly  denominated 
hidden  wisdom,  and  wisdom  in  a  mystery,  on  account 
of  its  surpassing  excellency,  and  because  it  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  by  any  created  being.  Till  re- 
vealed, we  could  not  have  conceived  it ;  and  now  that 
it  is  made  known  by  the  Gospel,  how  little  of  it  can  we 
understand  !  It  is  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  em- 
bracing in  itself  a  variety  of  counsels,  employing  the 
most  wonderful  means,  securing  the  attainment  of  the; 
most  glorious  and  excellent  ends,  and  necessarily  in- 
volving in  the  fulfilment  of  these  ends  the  eternal 
salvation  of  man. 

How  gloriously  is  the  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in 

the  work  of  redemption,  by  devising  a  way  in  which 

interests  apparently  irreconcileable  are  made  to  unite ! 

The  honour  of  God  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  salvar 

tion  of  man — the  claims  of  his  justice  to  the  communi- 
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cation  of  his  xhercy.  Man  by  his  disobedience  had 
become  a  rebel  against  God,  and  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  justice  of  God  had,  therefore, 
become  his  enemy,  and  pleaded  for  his  punishment. 
Where,  it  might  ask,  are  the  honours  of  God's  govern- 
ment, if  the  offender  who  revolts  from  his  government 
is  received  into  favour,  and  treated  as  if  he  were  inno- 
cent ?  Where  are  the  justice  and  the  judgment  whidl 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,  if  the  authority  of  their 
mandates  is  not  upheld  by  the  impartial  awards  of 
righteousness  ?  This  might  be  the  case  with  a  sove- 
reign of  inadequate  power ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Eternal  King  is  omnipotent,  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand  from  working,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest 
thou  ?  Or  it  might  be  the  case  with  a  sovereign,  who 
had  not  the  same  impartial  concern  for  the  order  and 
the  happiness  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  empire ; 
but  the  Great  Parent  of  all  has  an  equal  regard  to  the 
good  of  all  the  parts  of  that  great  universe  over  which 
he  presides,  and  cannot,  therefore,  suffer  the  benignity 
of  his  nature  to  flow  towards  those  who  have  joined 
the  standard  of  revolt ;  or,  it  might  happen  with  a  sove- 
reign devoid  of  regard  to  purity  of  moral  character,  and 
to  a  righteous  administration  of  government ;  but  the 
great  and  adorable  Being  with  whom  we  have  to  do 
is  a  just  God,  and  glorious  in  holiness,  and  cannot 
compromise,  were  it  to  save  from  destruction  all  the 
millions  of  worlds  to  which  he  has  given  existence, 
the  honours  of  the  Godhead. 

Here,  then,  was  the  woful  condition  of  mankind. 
The  heavens  above  and  around  them  gathered  dark- 
ness.   They  had  placed  themselves  by  their  revolt  in 
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a  condition  in  which  he  that  formed  them  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  justice,  show  them  any  mercy^ 
The  unimpeachable  veracity  of  Him  who  had  said, 
'^  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,  ''  was  pledged  foi? 
thci.  fulfilment  of  his  word ; — ^the  holiness  that  shines 
pure  as  the  light  inaccessible  in  which  he  dwellsi 
around  the  eternal  God,  shut  out  the  sinner  firom  the 
reach  of  his  compassions,  and  forbade  hi3  contami* 
imting  approach ;  the  awful  justice  that  frowned  in 
terror  over  him,  formed  the  flaming  sword  whidi 
turned  every  way  to  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life.  But  for  the  disclosures  of  the  Gospel,  we  do 
not  discover  any  thing  in  the  character  of  this  Holy 
liord  God  to  afford  any  encouragement  to  believe, 
that  it  was  possible  for  our  sinful  race  to  escape 
punishment,  far  less  to  be  reinstated  into  the  divine 
fevour.  His  attributes  formed  a  canopy  of  wrath 
above  them,  and  seemed  for  ever  to  leave  them  under 
the  malediction  of  the  law  of  an  omnipotent  and  righte- 
ous God.  His  goodness,  it  is  true,  is  infinite,  but  that 
could  not  be  goodness  which  would  annul  his  veracity, 
and  holiness,  and  justice;  could  not  be  worthy  of  liie 
name  of  mercy,  which  would  put  the  guilty  on  a  level 
with  the  innocent,  and  which  would  in  a  moment  lay 
prostrate  in  the  dust  all  the  enactments  of  the  divide 
government  ?  If  mercy  might  be  extended  to  our  race 
irrespectively  of  the  exercise  of  the  other  attributes  of 
God,  why  were  the  angels  that  sinned  excluded  from 
hope,  and  precipitated  from  their  high  eminence  of 
glory,  and  shut  up  in  darkness  till  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day?  And  if  justice  had  its  full  course  in 
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their  case,  on  what  ground  was  there  an  exception  to 
be  made  in  ours  ? 

,  This  is  the  fearful  situation,  then,  in  which  mankind 
were  placed.  The  loftiest  spirits  of  heaven  were 
utterly  incapable  of  unravelling  the  difficulty,  and  of 
finding  out  the  wondrous  way  of  reconciling  infinite 
mercy  with  inflexible  justice, — of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  the  one,  and  of  yielding  to  the  requests  of 
the  other.  In  these  circumstances  of  utter  hopeless- 
ness, the  wisdom  of  God  devised  the  plan  by  which 
the  fullest  pardon  might  be  offered  to  all,  while  the 
rights  of  his  government  were  vindicated,  arid  his  law 
magnified  and  made  honourable.  By  this  plan  a 
sacrifice  is  provided  to  satisfy  justice,  and  the  virtue 
and  the  fruit  of  this  sacrifice  delight  m^xjy.  The 
rights  of  both  are  preserved,  both  are  made  to  meet 
in  a  great  propitiation, — justice  in  transferring  the 
punishment  of  our  sins  to  our  surety,  and  mercy  by 
this  means  conveying  life  and  salvation  to  us.  Thus 
does  God  exercise  mercy  without  being  unjust,  and 
the  strictest  purity  and  righteousness  in  accordance 
with  his  mercy.  He  hath  set  forth  his  own  Son  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  Him  that  believeth  on  Jesus. 
How  gloriously  does  the  wisdom  of  God  appear  in 
the  Person  appointed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  thus 
to  reconcile  these  interests,  and  to  open  up  the  way 
of  salvation  to  man  by  his  Cross !  The  Son  of  the 
Highest  was  chosen  to  give  obedience  in  the  room  of 
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man,  and  to  bear  on  himself  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression.    That  he  might  be  capable  of  both  obeying 
and  suffering,  he  united  to  his  divine  nature  that  of 
humanity ;  and  thus  he  is  constituted  such  an  high 
priest  as  we  required,  merciful  as  well  as  faithful.    In 
his  person  as  God  and  man  he  finished  the  work  of 
redemption ;  in  his  natures  as  united  he  was  our  in- 
structor, our  pattern,  our  guide,  and  he  will  for  eror 
continue  to  be  the  ground  of  our  confidence  in  ouf 
approach  to  God.     His  life  gave  as  perfect  an  obedi- 
ence  to  the  commandments  of  the  law,  as  his  sufferings 
and  death  formed  an  atonement  for  its  violations* 
There  was  thus  an  ample  provision  made  for  the  dis- 
play of  justice  in  its  most  perfect  inflexibility,  and 
for  the  communication  of  mercy  in  its  munificent  and 
godlike  abundance.    The  underived  dignity  and  glory 
of  the  Substitute  of  sinners, — ^his  being  equal  with 
God,  and  possessing  the  praises  of  eternity,  and  his 
voluntarily  undertaking  the  mighty  task  of  bearing 
the  sins  of  a  fallen  world ;  his  making  himself  of  no 
account,  and  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross ; — formed  a  spectacle  so  impressive  and 
subUme  as  to  draw  towards  it  the  attentive  regards  of 
all  God's  intelligent  creation.     He  appeared  in  our 
world  in  a  state  of  lowly  abasement, — ^he  submitted 
to  the  greatest  privations,— he  endured  the  contra- 
diction of  those  whom  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save ; 
he  gave,  in  their  room,  and  as  their  representfitiVe,  a 
sinless  obedience  to  all  the  commandments ; — and  at 
length,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  oflered  himself 
without  spot  unto  God. 
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When  we  think  of  all  that  he  endured  from  th^ 
agency  of  man,— of  the  derision  of  Herod,  and  the 
unrighteous  judgment  of  Pilate,— of  his  being  scourged 
tod  cond^nned  and  crucified,  and  that  this  death  of 
pain  and  of  ignominy  was  endured  between  two  mate* 
fac^cm ;— and  when  we  think  also  of  all  that  he  suf- 
fered when  the  iniquity  of  us  all  was  laid  upon  him  ;— 
when,  being  in  agony,  his  soul  was  exceeding  sor- 
Yowfiil  even  unto  death — and  when  under  the  with- 
drawment  of  that  gracious  countenance  which  till  then 
had  ever  smiled  upon  him,^  he  exclaimed,  ''  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me !"  When  we  think 
of  this,  we  must  believe  that  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
op6n  up  a  way  in  dccordancy  with  justice  for  the  free 
and  eternal  exercise  of  mercy.  But  though  his  suffer- 
ings were  inconceivably  great,  it  was  his  nature  and 
character  that  gave  them  all  their  merit  and  efficacy : 
it  was  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God  that  he  tri- 
iimphed  by  the  agonies  and  abasement  of  his  death ; 
'and  it  was  because  he  was  his  equal  that  he  was 
capable  of  bearing  the  stroke  of  that  avenging  justice 
whidi  would  have  overwhelmed  us  in  irremediable 
woe.  The  work  is  now  completed ;  and  the  servants 
of  the  Great  King  are  sent  out  unto  the  highways  to 
invite  as  many  as  they  find,  and  to  assure  them  that 
all  things  are  ready.  It  is  not  necessary  in  hoMing 
out  this  offer  to  inquire  into  the  different  degrees  of 
criminality  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  made ;  we 
tieed  not  in  announcing  the  offer  of  pardon,  first 
ascertain  what  is  the  exact  measure  of  their  guilt; 
for  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign  make  no 
exceptions ;  the  mercy  they  convey  is  communicable 
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to  the  very  lowest  degrees  of  wretchedness  and 
sin;  and  the  saying  is  faithful,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief.  Here  then  we 
behold  far  more  luminously  and  gloriously  than  in 
either  the  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  or  the 
government  of  Providence,  the  comprehensiveness  and 
perfection  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

But  if  the  wisdom  of  God  is  thus  manifest  in  con- 
triving the  plan  of  redemption,  it  has  been  also  shewn 
in  the  manner  in  which  redemption  has  been  made 
known.  The  revelation  of  it  at  first  contained  in  a  pro- 
mise, and  afterwards  shadowed  forth  by  types  and 
ceremonies^  became  gradually  brighter  as  it  approached 
the  day  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  gradual  develope- 
ment,  so  analogous  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
seemed  likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  easier  and 
the  more  general  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
At  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time — ^the  time  fixed  on  by 
the  divine  wisdom,  and  pointed  to  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy,  the  Saviour  appeared  as  the  light 
and  the  life  of  the  world.  When  he  had  completed 
the  redemption  of  his  people,  he  commissioned  his 
Apostles  to  make  it  known ;  and  the  divine  wisdom 
peculiarly  appears  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
its  publication.  The  first  audience  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  consisted  of  Jews  from  all  naticms,  as  well 
as  proselytes  of  the  Gentiles,  who  carried  the  glad 
tidings  to  their  respective  homes,  and  who  thus  widely 
scattered  the  seed  of  the  word.  The  men  employed 
in  publishing  the  doctrine  of  salvation  were  destitute 
pf  all  human  advantages,  without  authority,  without 
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interest,  without  liteifary  aoconiplishments ;  they  were 
so,  that  it  might  manifestly  appear  that  the  doctrine 
was  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  that  it  was  by  the  influ- 
ence that  accompanied  it  that  they  were  instrumental 
in  overcoming  the  world. 

The  wisdom  of  God  further  appears  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  personally  applied, 
and  in  which  it  is  rendered  personally  eflfectual.  The 
ends  here  in  view  are  the  conversion  and  sanctification 
of  the  soul,  and  the  means  employed  for  its  attain- 
ment are  the  word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  providence  of 
God,  These  ends  ate  attained  by  shedding  the  love 
of  God  abroad  in  the  heart,  by  a  renewal  of  the  will, 
by  such  an  illumination  of  the  understanding  as  en- 
ables us  to  see  the  infinite  excellency  and  worth  of 
spiritual  good.  While  it  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  produce  these  effects,  the  providence 
of  God  as  a  means  operates  along  with  it.  It  does 
so  by  suiting  the  chastisement  which  it  inflicts  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  persons,  and  the  nature  of  their 
sins ;  and  by  visiting  with  afflictions  at  the  fittest 
season.  It  does  so  by  overruling  the  trial  for  spiri- 
tual and  lasting  good.  The  Christian  and  the  Church 
are  more  pure  and  lively  when  suffering  persecution. 
The  integrity  of  Job  appeared  clearer,  and  his 
patience  more  distinguished,  as  he  rose  out  of  afflic- 
tion. The  bonds  of  the  Apostle,  by  the  divine 
wisdom,  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  confirmation 
of  behevers,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  The 
trial  is  either  altogether  prevented,  or  it  is  employed 
as  the  means  of  good.  The  disciples  of  Damascus 
were  saved  from  the  calamity  which  Saul  intended  to 
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bring  upon  them  by  a  merciful  and  mirsu^lous  in- 
terposition in  his  own  favour.  The*  Lord  preserves 
his  own  people  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  so  that  neither 
the  fire  which  is  ready  to  devour  them,  nor  the  snares 
of  their  enemies  that  are  laid  for  them,  can  at  all 
aflFect  them.  "  The  Lord  is  their  keeper ;  the  Lord  is 
their  shade  upon  their  right  hand.  The  Lord  shall 
preserve  them  from  all  evil ;  he  shall  preserve  theic 
souls."  He  will  keep  them  by  his  mighty  power 
through  faith  unto  salvation. 

I.  We  learn  from  this  subject  the  entire  confidence 
which  the  pious  ought  to  place  in  the  procedure  of 
divine  wisdom.  When,  in  addition  to  the  admir- 
able display  of  this  wisdom  in  nature  and  in  grace, 
they  have  so  many  promises  of  its  having  a  special 
reference  to  them,  in  supplying  the  means  of  their 
protection,  of  their  safety,  and  of  their  happiness,  may 
they  not  have  perfect  peace  in  trusting  to  it?  If  they 
stand  in  need  of  counsel  and  direction,  let  them  look  to 
the  promises  in  which  these  are  aflForded  ;  "  the  meek 
will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teach 
his  way.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by 
the  Lord  ;  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though  he 
fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down ;  for  the  Lord 
upholdeth  him  with  his  hand."  If  they  are  involved  in 
difficulties  from  which  their  own  wisdom  cannot  ex- 
tricate them,  let  them  trust  to  the  promised  interpo- 
sition of  the  wisdom  of  God.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  how 
to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation.  There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common ;  but  God 
is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer.you  to  be  tempted  above 
that  ye  are  able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
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make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it." 
Ace  they  anxious  that  .all  their  trials  and  suiferiDg$ 
fdiould  be  over-ruled  for  their  real  and  everlasting 
good?  how  comprehensive  is  the  promise  which 
assures  them  that  divine  wisdom  will  fulfil  their,  det 
sire :  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Grod ! 

How  remarkably  in  every  age  have  the  people  of 
God  enjoyed  his  wisdom  to  guide,  to  counsel,  and  to 
work  out  deliverance  for  them  I  This  divine  wisdom 
has  been  constantly  working  for  them  in  providence, 
by  turning  the  devices  of  their  enemies  into  foolish 
DOSS.  What  plans  could  be  more  prudently  laid  than 
those  <^  Ahithophel ;  what  subtilty  could  be  deeper 
than  that  of  Herod ;  what  human  skill  could  surpass 
that  of  the  artful  and  accomplished  Julian;  what 
extent  of  metaphysical  acumen,  expressed  in  the 
most  mellifluous  language,  could  exceed  that  of  Hume; 
,what  designs  of  man  could  be  better  adapted  for 
gaining  their  purpose  than  were  those  of  Voltaire  and 
Gibbon ;  and  yet  how  easily  has  that  wisdom  which  ijs 
from  above  brought  them  to  nought!  Does  not  tb^ 
whole  of  providence  furnish  an  impressive  illustration 
of  those  words  of  Scripture ;  '*  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor 
understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  There 
is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves."  Man 
may  plot,  and  may  form  the  wisest  human  plan  for 
overwhelming  the  people  of  God  in  destruction ;  but 
that  wisdom  that  never  sleeps  makes  use  even  of  n 
trivial  circumstance  to  bring  the  ruin  which  he  medi- 
cated for  others  on  liimselt    Of  how  little  avail  is  all 
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the  policy  of  man,  even  when  directed  by  the  fiill  fofee 
of  his  enmity  against  God,  to  frustrate  or  to  retard  the 
plans  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ! 

How  rich  is  the  comfort  conveyed  by  this  doctrine! 
What  settled  peace  may  we  not  derive  from  it  in 
difficulties,  and  in  distresses,  and  in  death  !  Let  us  not 
lose  this  consolation  by  the  thought  that  we  have 
enemies  artful  and  powerful  engaged  against  us. 
Thus  was  David  troubled,  when  one  told  him,  saying, 
"  Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom; 
and  David  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness."  How  often  are  we 
perplexed  by  allowing  our  own  reason  to  dictate,  and 
to  say  how  can  such  a  thing  be !  When,  if  we  looked 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  should  believe  that  all  things 
that  are  within  the  Umits  of  the  promise  are  possible. 
"  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust  also  in  him ; 
and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  The  salvation  of  the  ' 
righteous  is  of  the  Lord  ;  he  is  their  strength  in  the 
time  of  trouble."  Let  this  consideration  animate  our 
faith  when  the  answers  to  our  prayers  are  delayed. 
He  will  surely  give  us  grace  and  glory;  but,  then, 
his  wisdom  must  prescribe  the  time  and  the  way  in 
which  these  great  blessings  are  bestowed. 

n.  We  learn  from  this  subject  the  infinite  suitable- 
ness and  excellency  of  the  Gospel.  Its  Author  and 
itself  are  pre-eminently  styled  the  wisdom  of  Qod. 
It  is  the  harmony  of  all  his  attributes  conveying  a  free 
salvation  to  man.  His  glory  is  reflected  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  wisdom  in  all  his  works ;  but  the  highest 
glory  of  his  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  the  person,  and 
offices,  and  work  of  Christ.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a 
scheme  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fallen,  and  h^lpl^s^^ 
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and  guilty  condition  of  man ;  suited  to  his  wants,  and 
capable  of  giving  him  the  blessings  which  he  needs. 
And,  accordingly,  it  is  announced  to  us  as  "  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,  declaring  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life : — that  God  is  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  and  not  imputing  unto  men  their 
trespasses."  Its  statements  have  been  verified,  in  the 
delightful  experience,  and  in  the  salvation  of  thou- 
sands. They  have  found  in  the  Gospel  a  Saviour 
from  sin,  from  guilt,  from  death,  and  from  ruin.  They 
have  put  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the  saying  to  the 
test,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  even  the  chief;"  for  they  found  in  it,  that 
which  all  the  knowledge  of  man  cannot  communicate, 
an  assurance  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God, 
'  and  the  earnest  and  the  hope  of  everlasting  blessed- 
ness. It  still  continues  widely  to  convey  the  same 
blessings,  and  to  produce  the  same  effects.  To  them 
that  are  called  of  every  kindred,  and  of  every  condition, 
its  great  and  wondrous  theme,  Christ  crucified,  is  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  If  in  many 
cases  it.  fails  in  producing  these  effects,  the  cause  is 
not  in  it,  but  in  the  unbelief,  the  impenitence,  and 
pride  of  the  heart.  For,  if  our  Gospel,  in  its  unspeak- 
able glory,  in  its  transforming  grace  and  power,  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  be- 
lieve not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  into  them. 

III.  We  learn  from  this  subject  the  extreme  de- 
pravity of  man.    This  depravity  is  shewn  in  the  eflfort. 
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so  constantly  and  universally  exerted,  to  oppose  the 
wisdom  of  God.  What  murmurings  and  rebellions 
are  there  on  the  part  of  sinful  man  against  the  arrange- 
ments  of  this  wisdom  in  providence  ?  Do  those  who 
acknowledge  so  readily  that  God  does  all  things  well, 
and  who  profess  to  believe  in  their  own  case,  that  he 
makes  all  things  work  together  for  their  good,— do 
they  cheerfully  and  thankfully,  without  complainings,' 
resign  themselves  to  his  disposal.  Do  they  acquiesce 
in  the  dispensations  that  are  painful,  as  well  as  in  those 
that  are  pleasing  ?  Do  they  practically,  when  reason 
is  disposed  to  offer  its  discouraging  interpretation,' 
confide  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  believe  that  he  will 
make  light  to  arise  for  them  out  of  obscurity,  and  that 
in  the  end  they  will  find  that  all  his  ways  are  mercy  and 
truth  towards  them  that  fear  him  ?  How  awfully  is 
the  corruption  of  man  exhibited  in  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel !  What  must  be  the  blindness,  the  unbelief^ 
the  insensibility  of  the  heart,  that  shuts  out  from  it  the 
light  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  mysteriously  displayed 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus !  And,  yet,  how  natural 
is  this  blindness,  this  unbelief,  to  us  all,  and  how 
clearly  and  fatally  are  they  shewn  in  those  who  are 
yet  unregenerate,  and  who  have  no  relish  for  the  word 
of  life,  and  no  interest  in  its  blessings !  Consider,  that 
the  end  of  this  neglect  of  a  great  salvation  will  be  an 
everlasting  separation  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power*. 

♦  2  Thes.  i.  9. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  TRUTH  AND  FAITHFULNESS  OF  GOD. 

The  truth  of  God  signifies  the  entire  conformity  of  his 
word  to  his  will,  of  his  declaration  concerning  what 
either  is  or  shall  be,  and  reality.  As  he  is  the  only 
living  and  true  God  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary 
gods  of  the  heathen,  so  is  he  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily the  God  of  truth,  whether  this  term  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  reality,  in  opposition  to  that  wbidk 
is  fancied  or  visionary  ;  veracity,  or  a  disposition  to 
speak  according  to  the  actual  state  of  things ;  faith- 
fulness, or  a  disposition  to  fulfil  promises  and  engage- 
ments. Truth,  in  these  significations,  or  in  whatever 
other  meaning  it  can  be  applicable  to  a  being  of  per- 
fection, must  belong  to  God  to  an  infinite  extent. 
These,  in  reality,  are  but  diflferent  manifestations  of 
the  same  attribute. 

The  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  may  be  fully 
proved  from  his  character  and  attributes, — from  his 
word,  contained  in  divine  revelation — and  from  his 
works,  in  the  diflferent  departments  of  his  government 

I.  Let  us  consider  his  character  and  attributes,  as 
they  furnish  proofs  of  the  truth  of  God.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  this  source  of  evidence  is  liable  to  objec- 
tion, since  it  is  nothing  more  than  presuming  on  the 
existence  of  an  excellency  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  certain  other  excellencies  in  the  character. 
It  is  by  a  similar  induction,  however,  that  we  often 
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judge  of  the  veracity  and  trust-worthiness  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  We  argue  from  the  known  benevolence, 
integrity,  and  general  virtue  of  the  man,  in  favour  of 
his  fidelity.  We  presume  that  he  who  possesses 
otherwise  so  much  moral  worth,  cannot  be  wanting  in 
that  which  gives  to  moral  worth  its  highest  respecta* 
bility.  We,  therefore,  repose  ccmfidence  in  the  truth 
of  his  declarations,  and  do  not  question  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promises.  In  like  manner  are  we  entitled  to 
reason  from  those  attributes  of  God  which  we  know 
to  belong  to  him,  in  favour  of  his  truth  and  faithfulness. 

Each  of  the  attributes  of  God,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  amply  proved,  furnishes  unanswer* 
able  evidence  in  support  of  his  truth.  We  cannot 
suppose  it  possible,  that  he  by  whose  will  alone  the 
present  and  future  state  of  all  things  is  fixed,  should 
give  to  his  creatures  a  representation  different  from 
the  reality.  All  things  have  been  framed  after  the 
counsel  of  his  will ;  for  he  hath  created  all  things,  and 
for  his  pleasure  they  are  and  they  were  created.  All 
his  declarations,  therefore,  must  be  a  just  annunciation 
of  the  real  state  of  things ;  for,  were  they  otherwise, 
that  is,  were  they  different  from  the  truth,  they  would 
oppose  his  pleasure.  This  argument  is  irresistible, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  independence  and  im- 
ihutability  of  God.  These  attributes,  which  render  his 
character  unvariable,  and  his  purposes  unalterable, 
remove  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  entertaining  a 
desire  to  vary  them.  His  declarations  and  his  plans 
must  always  be  in  entire  accordance ;  and  since  his 
power  to  fulfil  both  is  for  ever  the  same,  there  cannot 
exist  a  temptation  to  deviate.     A  single  falsehood 
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uttered  by  him  in  the  long  daration  of  eternity  would 
imply  mutability,  a:nd  this  is  inconceivable  and  im- 
possible in  a  Being  of  boundless  perfection,  who  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasthig,  God, 

But  this  argument  acquires  still  greater  strength, 
when  we  consider  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  right- 
eousness of  God.  Imperfect  as  we  are,  we  can  dis- 
cern the  excellency  of  truth,  and  the  baseness  of 
falsehood.  How  much  more  clearly  must  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  one,  and  the  turpitude  of  the  other, 
appear  to  the  Holy  and  Omniscient  God !  **  He  is  the 
rock,  his  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  are  judg- 
ment :  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
right  is  he,"  Man  as  a  creature  is  mutable,  and  as  a 
sinner  is  corrupt,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  deceit 
and  of  treachery ;  but  the  nature  of  God  is  necessarily 
and  unchangeably  pure  and  holy,  and  there  cannot 
be  any  unrighteousness  in  him.  "  He  is  not  a 
man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that 
he  should  repent ;  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  da 
it,  or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good?"  The  perfect  holiness  of  God  renders  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  lie.  Even  we,  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, fallen  and  degenerate  as  we  are,  esteem  and 
respect  truth,  and  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood ; 
and  were  our  nature  as  pure  as  it  originally  was,  our 
practice  would  in  this  respect  accord  with  our  feelings. 
But  he  whose  name  is  holy  is  incapable  of  doing  but 
what  he  loves,  or  shunning  but  what  he  hates ;  and  as 
his  views  of  truth  and  of  falsehood  are  the  same  as 
ours,  he  cannot  but  invariably  act  consistently  with 
that  character  which  he  has  taught  us  to  adore,— the 
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character  of  the  God  of  truth.  Even  were  it  other- 
wise possible  for  him  to  deviate  from  this  character, 
his  benevolent  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures— ^happiness  which  can  only  be  secured  by  their 
entire  confidence  in  him — his  infinite  goodness,  would 
prevent  him  from  this  deviation.  A  single  departure 
from  truth  in  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe 
would  disturb  the  repose,  and  destroy  the  happiness 
of  all  his  intelligent  creatures.  It  would  subvert  their 
trust,  and  darken  all  their  prospects.  It  would  thus 
frustrate  one  of  the  important  designs  of  his  creation, 
the  communication  of  a  large  share  of  enjoyment  to 
beings  formed  in  his  own  likeness. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  regard  which  God  has  to 
the  glory  of  his  own  name,  gives  us  full  assurance 
of  his  truth  and  faithfulness.  Whenever  he  makes 
known  a  design  at  some  future  period  to  be  accom- 
plished, his  honour  is  a  pledge  for  its  fulfilment. 
Hence,  Moses  uses  this  as  an  argument  with  God, 
why  he  should  still  further  exercise  his  patience  and 
forbearance  towards  a  rebellious  people.  "  And 
Moses  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord, 
why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people  which 
thou  hast  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  with  great 
power,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  ?  Wherefore  should 
the  Egyptians  speak  and  say.  For  mischief  .did  he 
bring  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to 
consume  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  Turn  from 
thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy 
people."  We  may  confidently  conclude,  then,  that  he 
who  is  a  jealous  God,  and  who  will  not  give  his  glory 
to  another,  will  never  allow  this  glgry  to  be  tarnished 
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by  any  deviation  from  the  truth,  or  by  the  non-fulfil* 
ment  of  his  declarations.  This,  which  the  hc»our  of 
every  attribute  of  his  nature  requires,  the  ali-suf^ 
ficiency  of  his  power  is  able  to  perform.  Difficulties 
great  as  mountains,  and,  to  human  appearanoe,  in- 
superable, may  be  in  the  way  of  their  performance ; 
but  he  who  looks  like  Abraham  to  the  divine  power, 
will  not  stagger  at  the  promise  of  Gkxi  through  un* 
belief,  but  will  be  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  t(J  Godj 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  he  has  promised  he 
is  able  also  to  p^fdrm. 

IL  Let  us  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  aiul  fisuthfid'' 
ness  of  God  from  his  word,  as  contained  in  divine 
revelation.  In  this  word  Qod  claims  to  himsdf  the 
character  of  the  God  of  truth.  He  is  said  to  keep 
truth  for  ever: — ^his  counsels  are  styled  faitiifulness 
and  truth.  The  works  of  his  hands  are  verity  ani 
judgment ;  all  his  commandments  are  sure.  They 
stand  fast  for  ever  and  ever,  and  are  done  in  Ihith  and 
uprightness.  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  merey  and 
truth  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi- 
monies. Though  the  mere  declaration  of  sincerity  aa 
the  part  of  any  being,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
his  character,  furnishes  no  evidence  that  he  is  sincere, 
yet  the  simple  declaration  of  it  on  the  part  of  Qod, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  excdlences  of  bis 
nature,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth.  He  whom  we 
know  from  personal  experience  to  be  infinitely  good, 
whose  holiness  and  righteousness  we  learn  from  the 
whole  procedure  erf  his  moral  governmotit,  aod  of 
whose  power  and  immutability  we  are  most  deeply 
convinced,  is  surely  entitled  to  the  entire  confidaice 
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df  his  intelligent  creatures,  when  he  declares  himself 
to  be  the  God  of  truth. 

But  this  character  whidi  he  claims  is  amply  proyed 
to  belong  to  him ;  and  it  m&j  be  proved  ftom  those 
records  which  contain  the  jrerelation  of  his  will. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  those  recc^xls  many 
predictions  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled.  These 
predictions  have  a  reference  to  things  in  themselves 
contii^ent,  depending  on  the  fireedom  of  the  human 
will,  or  on  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,  and  having^ 
to  obstruct  their  accomplishment,  great  difficulties  and 
seeming  impossibilities.  Of  this  description  was  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  promise  had  been  given,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  same  people  seventy  years  after  they 
had  been  carried  captive  into  Babylon.  Hence,  also, 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  re- 
spected the  advent,  the  character,  the  atoning  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
dictions which  foretold  the  unbelief  and  consequent 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
together  with  the  progress  of  the  christian  church  over 
the  world.  The  fulfilment  in  every  particular  of  these, 
and  of  many  similar  prophecies,  while  it  attests  the 
omniscience  of  God,  illustrates  and  confirms  his  truth, 
and  shews,  that  though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  his  words  shall  not  pass  away.  Comparing  the 
large  volume  of  prophecy  with  the  sure  and  the  suc- 
cessive accomplishment,  we  have  evidence  continually 
accumulating,  to  prove  that  the  sayings  of  God  are  all 
faithful  and  true. 

In  the  second  place,  the  truth  of  God  is  fiirther  con- 
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firmed  by  the  fulfilment  of  promises  and  threatening^ 
contained  in  his  word.  In  the: course  of  his  provi- 
dence, Gdd  has  bestowed  the  promised  blessings,  and 
inflicted  the  threatened  punishment.  Of  his  faithful* 
ness  in  keeping  his  promise  his  people  have  had  ex- 
perience, and  to  this  they  have  given  their  testimony 
in  all  ages.  Hence,  Joshua,  when  about  to  die,  ap- 
peals to  the  Israelites :  *'  Ye  know  in  all  your  hearts, 
and  in' all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  (rf 
all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  your  God  spoke 
concerning  you ;  all  are  coiiie  to  pass  unto  you,  and 
not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereof."  At  a  subsequent 
period,  Solomon  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  con- 
gregated people  of  Israel.  ' '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  that 
hath  given  rest  unto  his  people  Israel,  according  to  all 
that  he  promised :  there  hath  not  failed  one  word  of 
all  his  good  promise^  which  he  promised  by  the  hand 
ctf  Moses  his  servant."  The  same  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  Godj  in  performing  his  promises,  is 
given  by  David  :  ''  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of 
Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God, 
wiaich  made  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  which  keepeth  truth  for  ever."  With  this 
accords  the  united  testimony  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
of  martyrs  and  of  confessors,  and  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  all  generations.  And  the  glorified  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven  are  also  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  God. 
They  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and 
the  song  of  the  Lamb,  raying,  "  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  feat 
thee,  O  Lord,  and,  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only 
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art  holy ;  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  be- 
fore thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest." 
And  shall  not  we  bear  the  same  evidence  to  the  faiths 
fulness  of  our  heavenly  Father  ?  If  you  have  been  in 
situations  of  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty,  where  humaa 
probabilities  only  depressed  your  hopes,  did  you  not 
enjoy  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises  ?  ♦"  As  thy  day  i« 
so  shall  thy  strength  be :  fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with 
thee :  be  not  dismayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  will 
strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness. 
Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver 
thee."  The  Lord  has  promised  to  blot  out  yourtrana- 
gressions  for  his  own  name's  sake — to  be  your  security 
and  encouragement  under  all  your  sujfferings — to  jM^e^ 
serve,  support,  and  direct  you, — and  to  make  all  the 
occurrences  of  his  providence  work  together  for  your 
good  ;  and  from  your  personal  experience  of  the  fid- 
filment  of  his  promises,  you  are  ready  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  God  is  borne  only  by  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
believe  in  his  truth,  that  is,  by  a  part  of  mankind  only, 
I  reply,  that  a  similar  testimony  may  be  adduced 
from  the  known  and  acknowledged  experience  of  the 
wicked  in  support  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  word. 
God  has  said  in  this  word,  "  While  the  earth  re* 
maineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
t»ase;"  and  does  not  the  voice  of  mankind  testify 
:  that  the  declaration  has  been  verified  ?    He  has  said 
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in  his  word,  that  the  w^y  of  trai^sgr^sors  is  hard ; 
that  it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous,  but  ill  with 
the  wicked ;  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  giveq 
him ;  and  all  must  own  th^t  the  fixed  course  of  the 
world  exactly  accordfii  with  the  annunciation.  The 
iDOst  forgetful  of  God  and  heedless  of  his  ways,  cannot 
but  observe  that  the  order  of  providence  is  in  favour 
of  integrity  and  industry,  while  those  who  attempt  to 
go  in  opposition  to  ^his  order,  sooner  or  later,  involve 
thefnselyes  in  difficulties,  misery,  and  disgrace.  Whil^ 
Qod  has  declared  his  hatred  against  all  sin,  and  his 
love  of  holiness,  he  has  strongly  expressed  his  ab*' 
horrence  of  falsehood,  and  his  approval  of  truth. 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  ye  have  spokeu 
vanity  and  seen  lies,  therefore,  behold  I  am  against 
you,  saith  the  Lord.  These  things  doth  the  Lord 
hate,  yea,  are  an  abomination  unto  him.  A  proud 
look,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands  that  shed  innocent 
blood,  a  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations,--» 
a  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies,  and  he  that  sowetb 
discord  among  brethren."  And  has  not  the  Lord 
verified  his  declaration,  by  often  interfering,  in  his 
providence,  awfully  to  punish  the  crime  of  falsehood] 
The  Lord  has  told  us  in  his  word,  that  the  present  i$ 
a  state  of  sin,  and  that,  therefore,  to  all  it  is  in  many 
respects  a  state  of  suffering ;  and  does  not  the  ex- 
perience of  all  accord  with  the  declaration  ?  It  is  not 
any  one  class,  but  the  whole  human  race  who  are  able 
individually  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that 
representation,—"  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  c^, 
few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.     He  cometh  forth  like  ^ 
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flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow, 
and  continueth  not."  At  present  you  have  health, 
but  soon  will  it  be  wasted  away  in  sickness ;  and  you 
hare  life,  but  soon  will  it  terminate  in  death ;  and 
you  have  enjoyment,  but  soon  will  the  days  oome  in 
which  you  will  have  no  pteasure  in  them.  You,  and 
all  around  you,  are  now  subjected  to  suffering ;  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  and  the  place 
which  now  knows  you,  will  soon  know  you  no  more 
ftnr  ever.  Thus  far  the  experience  and  observation  of 
all  mankind  go  to  prove  the  truth  and  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  If  in  every  case  his  threatenings  are  iiot 
speedily  and  flilly  executed,  it  is  because  the  present 
is  a  state,  not  of  exact  retribution,  but  of  trial,  and 
because  the  Lord  is  long-suffering  towards  us,  and 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  the  third  place,  the  truth  of  God  is  further  proved 
by  the  doctrines  of  his  word.  These  are  emphatically 
styled,  the  truth.  This  is  the  tesiir^niTi3M*f:Iieir  divine 
author,  and  it  accords  with  the  testimony  of  our  heart, 
of  our  reason,  aiKi  of  our  experience.  Had  the  case 
been  otherwise,  had  the  evidence  of  the  perfect  truth 
of  the  doctrii^  of  revelation  been  either  defective  or 
dBflScult  of  comprdiension,  it  might  be  improper  to 
adduce  them  in  support  of  the  veracity  and  faithfulness 
of  their  author.  But  many  of  these  doctrines  so 
entirely  coincide  with  the  natural  suggestions  of  reason 
and  conscience,  as  to  call  forth  the  evidence  of  our 
own  conviction  for  their  truth  and  obligation.  When 
I  am  commanded  to  give  unto  God  the  love  of  my 
htait,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  being  deceived. 
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because  I  feel  that  the  duty  is  one  which  1  am  bound 
to  perform ;  and  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  mi- 
racles, I  have  the  testimony  of  my  own  mind,  that 
it  is  the  will  of  him  that  formed  me  that  I  should  obey 
this  precept.     I  no  sooner  resign  myself  to  the  saving 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  than  I  am  led  from  an  (ex- 
perience of  its  eflBcacy,  to  regard  its  deepest  mys*- 
teries  as  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Goi 
I  see  in  the  infinite  value  of  the  atonement  of  the 
cross,  a  remedy  that  is  ample  as  the  measure  of  my 
guilt, — ^that  applies  to  the  varying  aspects  of  my 
misery  and  helplessness, — and  which,  in  my  saddest 
hours,  brings  to  my  heart  its  healing  and  tranquillizing 
balm.     I  know  that  the  hope  to  which  it  has  raised 
me  is  not  visionary,  for  I  see  in  it  the  harmony  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  attributes  ;  and  feeling 
from  my  personal  experience,  that  it  possesses  all  the 
efficacy  which  the  New  Testament  ascribes  to  ity  I 
confidently  regard  it  as  a  wonderful  expedient  of  God's 
devising,  and  give  to  it  the  deference  and  the  love 
due  to  the  only  way  under  heaven  given  among  mea 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.     When  I  think  of  the 
deep  and  mysterious  facts  connected  with  the  inca^ 
nation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  it  surprises 'me  not 
that  they  far  surpass  my  comprehension,  and  that  it 
is  only  for  him  whose  habitation  is  eternity  to  see  a& 
their  bearings,  and  calculate  with  unerring  certeinty 
all  their  vast  and  distant  results.     It  is  enough  for 
me  that  I  can  trace  their  connexion  with  the  whole 
process  of  my  recovery  from  guilt  and  apostasy  ;  that 
by  illustrating  so  fully  the  compassion  and  lowly  hii'* 
miliation  of  him  who  took  our  help  upon  him,  they  draw. 
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towards  him  the  flow  of  my  tender  and  grateful  afifec- 
tions;  that  I  experience  their  tnighty  operation  ad 
incentives  to  holiness,  urging  me  onwards  with  a  per* 
suasiveness  and  an  energy  all  their  own;  and  that 
they  will  furnish  occasion,  ever  growing  and  ever 
new,  in  a  higher  world,  of  ascribing  dominion  and 
glory  to  him  who  has  redeemed  me  to  Gdd  by  his 
blood.     Thus  have  I  evidence  from  my  reason  and 
experience  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gloriou!( 
Grospel ;  and  surely  he  who  is  their  author,  and  wh6 
has  revealed  them  as  his  will  to  us,  must  be  the  faith- 
ful and  true  witness,  even  the  God  of  truth.     Wheh 
I  find  that  all  the  facts  stated  in  his  word,  and  thb 
•doctrines  which  arise  out  of  them,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  being  examined  by  me,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  each  other  and  with  reality,  am  I  not 
bound  to  give  my  confidence  to  the  entire  veracity  and 
faithfulness  of  him  who  has  given  them  as  a  revelatioh 
of  his  mind  and  will  ? 

III.  Let  us  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  and  faithful- 
ness of  God  from  his  works,  in  the  difierent  depart- 
ments of  his  government.  From  this  field  of  observa« 
tion,  had  we  time  to  pass  over  it,  we  might  gather 
many  proofs < of  Uie  truth  of  God. 

In  the  first  place,  these  are  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  the  uniformity  of  plan  with  which  God  conducts 
the  government  both  of  the  natural  and  moral  world. 
We  behold  an  unvarying  and  established  order  per-^ 
'vading  all  nature ;  the  elements  in  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  world  regulated  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  them  in  ours.  Amidst  an  endless 
variety  there  is  a  perfect  hannony,  a  fixed  and  certain 
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9y8tem,  on  the  stability  and  universality  of  whioh  we 
may  rely  with  entire  confidence.    It  is  this  perma- 
oeocy  of  the  order  of  nature  which  puts  it  in  the  power 
<^  ve<UK)|i  to  turn  to  advantage  the  experience  of  foim^ 
generations!^  and  to  use  efforts  and  devise  means  for 
the  improvement  and  the  happiness  of  man.    He  who 
has  given  this  &xed  regularity  to  the  ordinances  of 
heaven»  and  by  whom  the  world  is  established  that  it 
camiot  be  moved,  has  done  so  that  man  might  not  he 
disapqpointed  or  deceived ;  but  that  whether  tilling  the 
grounci  or  navigating  the  globe,  whether  engaged  in 
experiments  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or  m 
devising  schemes  of  public  good,  he  may  calculate 
iQO$t  surely  on  finding  the  laws  of  nature  always  and 
everywhere  the  same.    Thus  man  is  never  mistaken 
in  confiding  in  the  regular  succession  of  seasons ;  the 
return  of  day  and  night ;  the  productiveness  of  the 
earth ;  the  efiicacy  of  rain  and  sunshine ;  and,  gene* 
rally,  in  the  nature,   qualities,  and    effects  of  the 
various  things  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  same  perfect  regu- 
larity does  not  pervade  the  moral  world,  yet  a  degree 
of  regularity,  suflSciently  complete  to  answer  all  the 
great  purposes  of  our  being,  evidently  exists.  Thoe 
are  exceptions,  indeed,  but  the  general  laws  are  all 
strongly  marked,  and  firmly  established ;  and  these 
are  in  favour  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  universal  vir- 
tue, while  they  render  misery  in  one  form  or  other  the 
necessary  attendant  of  vice.  He  who  is  the  Author  of 
nature,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world;  and  his  conducting  his  government  in  both 
eases  according  to  an  established  plan,  on  the  r^gur 
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larity  and  permanency  of  which  we  may  90 
rely,  is  a  mo8^  pleasing  proof  that  his  deaign  ia  in  xw 
way  to  deceive  us,  but  to  invite  us  to  tn^st  him  as  a 
faithfiil  Creator. 

In  the  second  place,  he  proves  to  us  bis  perfect  truth 
and  faithliUness  from  his  works,  by  makiog  his^  govern- 
ment of  ^e  ^orld  co-operate  with  the  designs  of  his 
grace  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  his  peoplet 
When  we  read  the  Bible,  we  find  great  stress  laid 
on  the  turning  of  a  sinner  to  God,--^on  his  being  bom 
again— on  his  being  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Now,  ought  we  not  to  expert,  that  if  God  be 
sincere  in  the  importance  which  he  attadies  to  the 
change  of  heart  and  of  nature  implied  in  such  declara- 
tions, he  will  shew  it  by  making  his  providences  co- 
operate with  his  grace  in  its  accomplishment  ?  And 
accordingly,  in  this  way  God  often  actually  attests  his 
sincerity  and  truth.  It  wiU  no  doubt  form  a  part  of  the 
employment  of  the  glorified  inhabitants  of  heaven,  to 
survey  the  outward  circumstances  which  were  the 
means  of  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Gfod,  and 
to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  kno^y  enough  to  raise  oiv  admiratioQ 
of  the  sovereign  grace  and  manifold  wisdom  of  Goct 
It  was  while  the  Ethiopian  was  reading  the  prophet 
jbaiah,  and  his  mind  was  prepared  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  that  providence  placed  an  in- 
terpreter near  him,  and  commanded  him  to  .join  hb 
chariot  The  committing  of  Paul  to  the  prison  di 
Pbilippi  was  the  method  employed  by  providence  f<Mr 
making  his  keeper  spiritually  free.  Persecution,  as 
|n  the  first  age,  when  directed  against  the  church  at 
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Jei*usalem,  has  often  been  the  means,  by  scattering 
ministers  and  christians,  of  extending  the  knowledge 
*of  salvation,  and  of  bringing  souls  to  the  Saviour. 
Paul  and  Timothy,  in  place  of  being  allowed  to  go 
into  Bythynia,  as  their  minds  inclined,  were  directed 
in  a  vision  to  go  into  Macedonia,  and  while  there,  tbi 
Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  and  of  others.  How 
often  has  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  or  a  personal  af- 
fliction, been  the  means  of  procuring  for  the  word  of 
life  a  ready  and  a  cordial  reception !  And  how  gene^ 
rally  are  providences,  sometimes  painful,  instrumentd 
in  restoring  backsliders,  and  in  reviving  the  things 
that  retnain,*that  are  ready  to  die !  Thus  does  Godj 
by  making  the  government  of  the  world  co-operate 
with  the  designs  of  his  grace,  prove  his  truth  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  declarations  of  his  word. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  truth  of  God  is  farther 
shewn  from  his  works,  by  the  general  accordance 
which  takes  place  between  the  statements  of  his  word 
and  the  operations  of  his  providence.  He  tells  us  in 
his  word  that  the  way  of  holiness  and  of  obedience  is 
the  way  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness,  and  that  he  who 
walketh  uprightly  walketh  safely  and  surely.  And 
what  is  the  language  of  his  providence  ?  Is  it  opposed 
to  this,  or  does  it  harmonize  with  it?  Ask  the  pro-^ 
digal,  the  intemperate,  the  profane,  and  they  can  tell 
you  of  the  loss  of  property,  of  health,  of  reputation,  of 
peace,  and  almost  of  hope.  They  will  bid  you  look 
to  their  example  to  see  that  the  way  of  transgres- 
sors is  hard,  and  that  their  way  is  their  folly.  If  you 
ask,  who  hath  woe,  who  hath  sorrow,  who  hath  con- 
tentions, who  hath  babblings,  who  hath  wounds  with- 
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out  cause,  who  hath  redness  of  eyes,  the  providence  of 
God  will  tell  you  no  less  than  his  word,  that  U  ia 
they  who  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  who  go  to  seek 
mixed  wine ;  "  for  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall 
come  to  poverty  ;  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  ^  man 
with  rags."  God  tells  you  in  his  word,  that  no  crookecj 
and  sinful  policy,  by  a  departure  from  the  way  of 
simplicity  and  integrity,  shall  ever  profit  you,  or  de- 
liver you  ;  and  is  not  the  language  of  his  providence 
in  unison  with  this  statement  ?  How  did  it  fere  with 
David  when  he  adopted  a  sinful  policy  to  conceal  his 
wickedness  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  in  his  providence,  and 
by  painful  dispensations,  expose  and  punish  his. 
guilt  ?  It  is  possible  by  sinful  means  to  obtain  wealthy 
but  generally  it  is  of  little  avail  to  the  possessor. 
Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing ;  but  righteous- 
ness delivereth  from  death.  The  word  of  God  tells 
us  the  guilt  and  misery  which  he  entails  on  himself 
who  relies  on  the  creature  more  than  upon  God ;  and 
you  see  how  constantly  is  God  proving  the  truth  of 
his  declaration  by  the  events  of  his  providence.  He 
conducts  the  government  of  the  world  so  as  to  deprive 
his  people  of  their  idols,  and  make  them  impressively 
feel  that  he  alone  *'is  the' strength  of  their  heart  and 
their  portion  for  even"  If  in  our  prosperity,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  self-confidence  we  say,  I  shall  never  be 
moved  ;  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  adopt  differ- 
ent language,  while  we  say,  "Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou 
hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong ;  thou  didst 
hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled/'  The  word  of  God 
assures  us  that  none  shall  ever  ultimately  lose  for 
suffering  in  his  cause,  and  for  his  sake ;  and  the  order 
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ef  his  providence  makes  good  the  declaration.    Thou- 
sands have  experienced  that  if  they  have  left  houses, 
or  land^  ot  brethren  or  sisters,  or  any  other  earthly 
object  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  they  have 
received  an  hundred  fold  in  this  time,  if  not  in  out- 
wafd  comfort,  at  least  in  inward  peace  and  joy.    It 
has  often  been  observed,  that  Providence  has  doubled 
even  in  temporal  good  what  has  thus  been  parted  with 
for  Christ^s  sake.   It  is  in  this  way  that  the  seemin^y 
paradoxical  words  of  Scripture  aire  more  than  verified^ 
^  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there 
is  that  witjbholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty."    God  assures  us  in  his  wbrd  that  the  surest 
method  of  ultimately  securing  the  favourable  judgments 
and  regards  of  our  fellow-creatures  is,  by  directing  our 
Ways  So  as  to  please  the  Lord ;  and  the  order  of  pro* 
vidence  speaks  in  similar  language.     Thus  it  was 
with  the  three  who,  rather  than  relinquish  their  fidelity 
to  God,  allowed  themselves  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery 
fUrnace;   and  thus  it  proved  with  him  who,  rather 
than  commit  an  idolatrous  act,  preferred  being  put 
into  the  lions'  den ;  and  tlius  it  always  is  with  those 
who  make  it  their  chief  duty  to  honour  and  obey  the 
God  in  whose  hand  their  breath  is.    Finally,  God  teDs 
you  in  his  word  that  the  only  way  of  enjoying  settled 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  under  the  cares  and 
afflictions  of  life,  is  to  commit  ourselves,  and  all  that 
is  ours,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord.    "  Delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of 
thine  heart.     Commit  thy  way  imto  the  Lord ;  trust 
also  in  him ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.     And  he 
shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
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thy  judgment  as  the  noon  day.  Rest  in  the  Lolfd, 
and  wait  patiently  for  him."  And  does  not  your  ex* 
perience,  as  well  as  your  observation  of  the  order  df 
providence^  perfectly  accord  with  this  statement  ?  Itl 
the  midst  of  difficulties^  and  disappointments,  and 
afiUcticms,  have  you  not  noticed  how  abundantly  in 
this  way  the  people  of  God  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  t 
When  we  thus  find  throughout,  that  the  operatiras  and 
order  of  God's  providence  so  entirely  agree  with  the 
statements  of  his  word,  and  that  in  every  particular 
the  harmony  is  complete,  we  have  the  strongest 
grounds  for  confidently  relying  on  his  veracity  and 
faithfulness. 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  the  truth  of  God  is  farther 
shewn  from  his  works,  by  his  rendering  them^  in 
the  different  departments  of  his  govemm^it,  subser- 
vient to  the  advancement  of  that  great  object,  which 
in  Scripture  he  has  avowed  as  the  ultimate  design  <rf 
all  things.  This  is,  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  salva* 
tion  of  his  people.  We  are  told  that  all  things  were 
created,  not  only  by  him,  but  for  him.  We  learn 
that  all  events  are  to  make  way  for  his  dominion,-— 
that  mountains  are  to  be  made  low,  and  valleys  ex- 
alted, that  his  glory  may  appear,  and  that  all  may 
gee  it  together.  The  Scriptures  abound  with  inti- 
mations as  to  its  being  the  purpose  of  God  to  make 
every  dispensation  illustrative  of  his  glory,  and  all 
events  subservient  to  the  progress  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  his  kingdom.  "  I  will  beat  down  his  foes 
before  his  face,  and  plagae  them  that  hate  him :  but 
my  faithfulness  and  my  mercy  shall  be  with  him ;  and 
in  my  name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted    I  will  set  hia 
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(laqd  also  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers. 
He  shall  cry  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God, 
fuid  the  Rock  of  my  salvation.  Also  I  will  make  him 
jny  first-bom,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  My 
mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and  my  opve- 
nant  shall  stand  fast  with  him."  Has  God  manifested! 
his  truth  and  his  faithfulness  by  fulfilling  this  engage- 
ment to  his  Son  ?  The  design  of  God,  as  expressed 
in  his  word,  is  to  honour  Christ  by  widely  extending 
his  kingdom,  and  by  conveying  through  him  spiritual 
blessings  to  every  people :  and  looking  to  the  conduct 
of  providence  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  we 
ground  for  saying  that  this  design  is  fulfilling  ?  Even 
on  a  slight  survey  of  the  procedure  of  God  in  the 
government  of  mankind,  we  cannot  but  answer  this 
question  in  the  afiirmative.  Extending  our  view  to 
the  earliest  ages,  and  investigating  downwards  the 
page  of  history,  with  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  primary  and  avowed  design  of  revelation  has 
been  attended  to  and  promoted  by  providence,  we 
observe,  that  with  the  gradual  developement  of  the  one 
there  has  been  a  gradual  preparation  made  for  the 
other ;  we  see  that  kingdoms  have  been  called  into 
being,  or  swept  away  in  subserviency  to  it;  that 
mercies  and  judgments,  that  bad  men  as  well  good 
men,  that  divisions  and  persecutions  have  been  over- 
ruled for  its  furtherance;  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  final  triumphs,  the  people  of  Israel,  while 
scattered  among  all  nations,  have,  during  eighteen 
centuries,  been  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  separation 
from  them ;  and  that  the  Gospel,  whenever  it  is 
preached,  is  adding  to  the  Saviour's  glory  by  in- 
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creasing  the  number  of  his  subjects.  We  see  not  yet 
all  things  put  under  him»  and  there  is  therefore  room 
for  the  exercise  of  our  ^th  and  patience ;  but  if  we 
have  reason  from  the  past  to  believe  that  the  design  of 
Providence  regarding  the  Saviour's  glory  is  the  same 
as  the  avowed  design  of  revelation^  ought  we  not  to 
rest  assured  that  in  the  progress  of  ages  this  purpose 
shall  receive  its  fullest  completion  ?  And  surely  the 
rendering  of  the  events  of  the  natural  and  moral 
world— the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  most  unlikely^ 
subserve  the  advancement  of  one  great  end ; — ^wheu 
we  see  God  in  his  works  carry  on  the  same  design 
which  forms  the  theme  of  his  word»  we  have  evidence* 
the  highest  and  the  most  unquestionable,  of  the  per- 
fect truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  Thus,  nature  and 
grace,  providence  and  revelation,  harmonize  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  unity  of  God's  purposes,  and  to  the 
implicit  confidence  which  is  due  to  his  vetacity  and 
sincerity  in  every  declaration  which  he  makes  con- 
cerning them. 

L  We  learn  from  this  subject  a  reason  for  the  stress 
which  is  laid  on  faith  as  essential  to  acceptable  wor- 
ship. Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ; 
fer  he  that  cometh  unto  God  must  believe  that  he  is^ 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him. .  He  that  believes  not  God,  and  who  believes  not 
the  testimony  which  he  has  given  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son,  is  said  to  make  God  a  liar.  In  discrediting  the 
truth  of  his  word,  he  oflFers  an  aflfront  to  every  attri- 
bute of  the  Divinity,  and  is  guilty  of  conduct  towards 
the  God  who  cannot  deceive,  that  would  be  held  most 
insulting  by  a  fellow-creature.    Hence  the  condemna- 
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tion  to  whidi  unbelief  exposeik, — a  caDdemnation  for 
toote  fearful  than  if  a  Saviour  had  never  been  giv^ 
nor  a  salvation  provided.  "  God  so  loved  the  worid 
that  he  gave  his  only  b^otten  Son,  that  whoBoever 
believeth  iu  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condenmed; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  be* 
cause  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  cond^nnation^ 
that  tight  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark* 
ness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil" 

II.  The  perfect  truth  of  God  furnishes  matter  for 
serious  alarm  to  every  deceitful  and  ungodly  man. 
It  announ6es  to  the  hypocrite  that  his  hope,  being 
founded  on  felsehood,  shall  perish.  It  tells  the  votary 
of  a  religion  that  is  not  derived  from  the  truth  of  God's 
WOTd,  that  his  sincerity  in  its  profession,  and  his  la- 
borious eflforts  to  perform  its  ceremonies,  will  profit 
him  nothing.  It  forms  a  pledge  that  the  judgments 
of  God,  however  slow,  will  surely  be  accomplished  on 
every  impenitent  and  ungodly  person.  It  is  an  ample 
assurance  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatening  as  wdl 
as  of  the  promise,  and  that  all  his  sayings  shall  be 
verified,  who  has  told  us  that  "  the  wicked  shall  be 
driven  away  in  their  wickedness — ^that  they  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 

III.  The  truth  of  God  is  a  continual  source  of  ^- 
couragement,  and  hope,  and  joy  to  his  people.  This 
assures  you  that  the  promises  of  his  word,  which 
respect  either  your  temporal  or  your  spiritual  state, 
^hail  be  accomplished.    It  is  a  pledge  to  you  that  he 
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who  has  begun  the  good  work  will  carry  it  on, — ^that 
he  will  never  leave  you,  and  never  forsake  you, — ^that 
he  will  be  with  you  in  trouble  to  support  and  deliver 
you, — and  that  he  will  make  all  the  circumstances  of 
your  lot  work  together  for  your  good.  How  ocmifort* 
able  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  in  the  hour  of  death, 
to  have  the  truth  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  God  of  all 
grace  to  rely  upon ;  and  to  hear  fixun  this  Grod  the 
animating  promise,  *^  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee;  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither 
shall  the  flame  kindle  up<»i  thee/' 
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Chaftkb  VIII. 

ON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD 

No  question  can  be  so  interesting  as  that  which  con- 
cerns the  benevolence  of  Him  who  made  all  things, 
who  possesses  the  awful  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
eternity,  and  immutability.  The  question  is  not  the 
less  deeply  interesting  that  there  are  many  appear* 
ances  in  his  works,  and  many  things  which  fall  within 
cor  own  experience,  that  seem  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  What  is  the  life 
of  man  but  a  series  of  sorrows  aad  afflictions,  of  cares 
and  disappointments?  And  though  he  may  occasionally 
have  some  hours  of  sunshine,  when  enjoyment  makes 
him  forget  the  many  ills  to  which  he  is  born,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  may  it  not  with  truth  be  said,  that  his  days 
are  few  and  evil  ?  "  If  we  behold  any  thing  irregular 
in  the  works  of  man,  if  any  machine  answer  not  the 
purpose  it  was  made  for,  if  we  find  something  in  it 
repugnant  to  itself  or  others ;  we  attribute  that  to  the 
impotence,  ignorance,  or  malice  of  the  workmen ;  but, 
since  these  qualities  have  no  place  in  God,  how  come 
they  to  have  place  in  his  works*?" 

To  this  question,  perhaps,  no  answer  entirely  satis- 
factory can  be  given.  The  subject  is  attended  with 
difficulties — difficulties  which  may  not  be  altogether 
removed  in  the  present  life.  In  every  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  goodness  of  God  in  regard  to  our  world, 
we  must  remember  throughout  that  man  is  guilty,  and 
that  he  is  deserving  of  punishment  in  consequence  of 

*  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  p.  72. 
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sin.  If  the  question  were,  can  you  prove  from  the 
procedure  of  God  toward  our  world,  that  he  is  in- 
finitely benevolent,  on  the  supposition  that  mankind 
are  now,  as  to  purity  and  innocence,  what  they  were 
when  they  at  first  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
I  must  answer  in  the  negative.  But  if  the  question 
be,  what  that  procedure  ought  to  be,  on  the  supposition 
that  man  is  in  a  state  of  apostacy,  rebellion,  and  guilt, 
can'  you  shew  from  the  conduct  of  God  in  regard  to 
him,  that  he  is  infinitely  good,  I  answer  in  the  afiirma* 
ative ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  arguments 
suggested  by  reason  and  revelation  for  the  goodness  of 
God.  I  shall  afterwards  more  fially  state  the  objec- 
tions to  his  goodness,  and  endeavour  to  obviate  them* 


Chapter  IX, 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED- 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ascertain  what  we  mean 
by  the  goodness  of  God.  While  the  essential  holiness 
and  blessedness  of  God  are  included  in  the  term,  we 
particularly  understand  by  it  his  benevolence  and 
bounty.  His  goodness  is  his  inclination  to  deal  well 
and  bountifully  with  his  creatures ;  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness ;  to  delight  in  its  contemplation.  It  is  not  a 
blind  instinct,  but  the  disposition  and  will  of  a  free, 
wise,  powerful,  and  independent  God.  And  how 
pleasing  and  consolatory  is  the  thought,  that  this  is 
the  character  of  the  true  and  living  God, — the  God  in 
whose  hands  our  breath  is/  and  whose  are  all  our 
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waya.  If  he  has  not  called  the  universe  into  ex- 
istence for  the  sole  end  of  communicating  happiness 
to  its  living  inhabitants,  this  at  least  appears  to  have 
be^  one  of  his  main  designs  in  its  creation ;  and  in 
the  scene  which  surrounds  us,  full  of  life  and  enjoy- 
m&at,  we  see  the  result  of  divine  benevolence,  and 
be  best  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  retrospective 
judgment,  which  God  is  said  to  have  uttered  respect- 
ing his  works ;  "  and  God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good." 

In  considering  the  divine  benevolence  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  we  must  take  for  granted  the 
hdiness,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  God, — that  is,  that 
he  possesses  moral  as  well  as  natural  perfections,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  governs  his  intelligent  offspring  with 
an  ultimate  reference  to  their  moral  as  well  as  to  their 
physical  good.  This  view  of  the  subject  accords  with 
the  uniform  course  of  providential  arrangement,  which 
evinces  the  existence  of  a  supreme  moral  government, 
of  the  free  agency  and  accountableness  of  man,  and 
which  forces  us  to  regard  the  invariableness  with 
which  virtue  is  productive  of  happiness,  and  vice  of 
misery,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  and  appointment 
of  the  Creator.  In  communicating  happiness,  there- 
fore, we  must  believe  that  he  imparts  it  in  the  order, 
and  to  the  extent,  which  his  wisdom  and  his  moral 
excellences  prescribe.  His  beneficence,  indeed,  like 
his  nature  and  attributes,  is  unbounded ;  but  if  we  can 
suppose  that  its  unmingled  communication  in  any  case 
were  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  moral  good, 
and  opposed  to  the  designs  of  his  righteous  govern- 
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ment,  we  must  surely  conclude,  that,  if  such  a  case 
were  to  exist,  the  divine  goodness  in  regard  to  it 
would  not  be  fully  exercised. 

Such  a  case  does  exist  in  our  world,  in  the  apostacy, 
rebellion,  and  guilt  of  man.  Why  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exist,  is  another  question,  and  one  to  which 
we  may  afterwards  attend.  But  what  I  at  present 
contend  for  is,  that  the  continued  exercise  of  the  divine 
goodness  towards  beings  in  such  a  state  of  blame- 
worthiness, and  displayed  in  securing  to  them  so 
much  enjoyment  with  so  little  suffering,  is  a  most 
affecting  proof  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  infinite  in 
its  nature,  unwearied  in  its  active  exertions,  and  that 
it  can  assume  the  form  of  compassion  and  mercy  to 
the  sinful.  The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us  that  Grod 
is  good,  that  he  is  love,  and  that  he  commendeth  his 
love  towards  us  while  we  are  sinners ;  and  the  more 
we  extend  our  survey  of  his  works  and  his  ways,  the 
more  satisfied  we  become  of  the  truth  of  this  im- 
pressive statement. 

Our  conviction  will,  no  doubt,  in  this,  as  in  every 
similar  case,  be  influenced  by  our  own  individual  ex- 
perience. The  youthful  and  the  happy,  whose  life  is 
a  succession  of  pleasing  sensations,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  position,  that  God  is  good, 
infinitely  good.  On  them,  all  nature  smiles:  they 
live  but  to  enjoy ;  they  move  amid  the  profusion  of 
delights  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  afforded 
them,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  evil  which  others  of 
their  fellow-creatures  are  dootned  to  suffer.  How 
natural  is  it  for  such  persons,  especially  if  they  possess 
much  moral  excellency,  to  ascribe  infinite  benevolence 
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to  the  Author  of  such  unvaried  enjoyment !  How  dif- 
ferent are  theit  views  and  happiness  from  his,  whose 
earliest  impressions  are  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  his  understanding,  whose  fancy,  under,  the 
influence  of  such  impressions,  continues  to  veil  the 
heavens  in  darkness,  and  whose  imagination,  espe- 
cially in  hours  of  retirement,  presents  to  the  mind  the 
image  and  the  attributes  of  a  Deity  opposed  to  those 
which  belong  to  the  God  of  all  perfection !  Has  the 
orphan,  whose  dispositions  have  been  formed  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances ;  or  the  widow,  who 
has  been  left  to  struggle  with  want  and  sorrow,  no 
tendency  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  goodness  of 
God  ?  But  if,  in  place  of  fixing  our  view  on  particular 
instances,  we  take  an  enlarged  survey  of  the  works 
and  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  we  shall  see  enough 
to  produce  the  conviction,  that  the  Lord  is  essen- 
tially good,  that  he  is  good  to  all,  and  that  his.  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works :  that  he  is  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness. The  goodness  of  God,  as  evinced  by  the  light 
of  nature,  is  shewn  by  such  considerations  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I.  That  God,  who  is  self-existent,  eternal,  immuta- 
ble, omnipresent,  onmiscient,  and  omnipotent,  can 
have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevolent.  He  cannot 
desire  any  thing  which  he  has  not ;  because  in  him 
all  fulness  dwells.  He  cannot  be  made  wiser,  or 
happier,  or  more  powerful  than  he  essentially  is.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  like  finite  beings,  have  any  possible 
motive  to  envy  or  to  hate  those  who, are  in  his  hands, 
as  the  day  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
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.  n.  The  creation  has  evidently  proceeded  firom  hia 
benevolence.  That  it  should  have  been  called  into 
being  by  any  feeling  of  malevolence,  is  as  incon- 
ceivable in  itself,  as  it  is  irreconcileable  with  our  actual 
experience.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  through- 
out ;  but  it  is  seen  more  especially  in  the  being  and 
nature  of  man.  Had  the  Creator,  when  he  formed  us, 
willed  and  designed  our  misery,  he  certainly  would 
have  accomplished  his  design ;  but  in  this  case,  con- 
scious existence  would  not  be  felt  as  desirable.  Life, 
however,  is  felt  as  constituting  a  ground  of  thankful- 
ness to  God ;  and  it  is  only  in  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  depression  that  it  is  relinquished  without  re- 
gret. The  convictions  and  practical  acknowledgments 
of  all  men  thus  accord  with  the  fact,  so  fully  established 
by  the  general  course  of  nature,  that  the  chief  design 
of  every  particular  thing  appears  to  be  benevolent. 
This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  formation  of  our  bodies  ;— 
in  the  eyes,  by  which  we  behold  objects  that  de- 
light as  well  as  instruct  us  ; — in  the  ears,  by  which 
enjoyment  as  well  as  information  is  communicated  ;— 
in  the  gratification  which  is  yielded  by  the  sense  of 
taste, — and  in  the  structure,  position,  and  use  of 
every  part.  The  divine  goodness  is  not  less  clearly 
seen  in  the  nature,  the  endowments,  and  destination 
of  the  soul ;  which,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  gives  ample 
indications  of  its  former  greatness  and  glory.  How 
vast  are  its  capacities  of  knowledge,  of  reflection,  of 
invention,  and  of  government,, — possessing  an  under- 
standing to  contemplate  its  own  Creator,  a  judgment 
to  discern  the  differences  between  good  and  evil, 
vijrtue  and  vice,  and,  a  desire  for  iroprovegaent  and 
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happiness.  la  the  mere  exercise  of  eadi  and  all  of 
the  faculties  bodily  and  mental,  how  mudi  pleasure 
has  man,  pleasure  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  these  faculties,  and  which,  as  it  is  gratuitously  be* 
stowed  by  the  Creator,  is  in  a  high  degree  illustrative 
of  his  benevolence.  Thus  do  we  see  that  the  design 
for  which  God  created  man  is  carried  into  executiM 
not  by  the  operation  of  pain,  but  generally,  I  might 
say  always,  unless  for  reasons  which  to  our  own 
understandings  justify  the  exceptions,  through  th^ 
mediiun  of  pleasure. 

The  same  remark  is  also  true  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Wherever  we  direct  our  attention,  we  see  creatures 
innumerable  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  living 
energy  and  enjoyment.  It  is  only  a  Being  of  supreme 
goodness,  who  bestows  on  the  lowest  animals  the 
capacity  of  receiving  pleasure  from  so  many  sources, 
and  who,  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  ours,  inseparably 
connects  it  with  the  use  of  the  means  by  which  life 
is  supported  and  prolonged.  It  is,  indeed,  the  in- 
finitude of  the  divine  goodness  which  prevents  us 
from  admiring  more  fully  and  frequently  its  extent. 
It  is  the  commonness  of  our  blessings  that  makes  them 
be  undervalued  or  overlooked.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
seldom  think  of  advantages  which  every  one  enjoys 
in  common  with  ourselves  ;— of  the  daily  iise  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  their 
exercise  is  accompanied ; — and  of  the  pleasing  emo- 
tions and  sensations  awakened  by  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences and  relations  (rflife.  Our  pleasurable  feelings, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  so  close  smd  con- 
stant  in  their  guecession,  that  we  never  think  of  ho- 
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ticing  their  number,  and  are  only  prompted  to  obserre 
their  continuity  over  the  whole  extension  of  our  beiag» 
by  the  occasional  experience  of  such  as  are  painM. 
It  is  only  when  our  neighbours  meet  with  affliction, 
or  unexpected  affluence,  that  our  curiosity  is  roused 
to  observe  the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  For  one  hour  that  has  been  passed  in 
pain  or  sorrow,  how  many  have  we  spent  in  the  pos» 
session  of  health  and  enjoyment.  How  often  has  the 
sun  which  has  left  us  in  the  midst  of  our  friends,  and 
surrounded  by  innumerable  blessings,  found  us,  on  its 
return  to  our  world,  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
blessings ! 

That  some  considerable  share  of  this  enjoyment 
should  be  continued  to  man,  even  in  a  state  of  pri* 
vation  and  suflFering,  the  goodness  of  God  has  pro- 
vided that  the  mind  should  anticipate  greater  happi- 
ness yet  to  be  enjoyed.  Accordingly,  hope  ministers 
consolation  to  man  in  any  situation.  To  the  virtuous 
exile,  to  the  persecuted  martyr,  to  the  afflicted  saint, 
it  brings  immediate  relief,  by  elevating  the  soul  above 
the  darkness  of  the  present  to  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  and  presenting  the  land  clearly  to  view  that 
has  fulness  of  joys,  and  pleasures  for  evermore.  Is 
not  he  who  has  endued  man  with  this  susceptibility, 
from  which  he  has  some  share  of  happiness  in  any 
circumstances,  himself  infinitely  benevolent  ?  But  the 
evidence  of  his  benevolence  accumulates  by  the  con- 
sideration of  whatever  is  great  or  minute  in  nature,  and 
in  proportion  as  our  survey  of  the  works  and  the  ways 
of  God  extends  itself.    The  researches  of  the  philoso- 
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pher,  whether  these  are  directed  towards  regions  that 
are  concealed  from  ordinary  observation,  or  towards 
objects  already  laid  open  to  our  view,  only  add  to  the 
innumerable  proofs  of  divine  benevolence,  and  furnish 
additional  illustrations  of  the  apostolic  aphorism,  that 
**  God  is  love."  Even  the  electrician,  whose  hazardous 
experiment  brought  from  the  clouds  a  specimen  of  the 
lightning  of  heaven,  has  taught  us  to  regard  the  fluid 
whose  sublime  phenomena  alarm  and  agitate  the 
world,  as  a  necessary  agent  in  completing  the  pur- 
poses of  paternal  kindness,  and  as  the  minister  of 
good  to  man.  What  is  there  within  us,  around  us,  or 
above  us, — in  the  constitution  and  instincts. of  all  who 
live  on  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  air, — what  is 
there  in  the  uses  and  relative  position  of  the  animate 
or  inanimate  creation,  that  does  not  attest  the  de- 
lightful fact,  that  the  main  design  of  the  Creator  in 
communicating  existence  was  to  communicate  hap- 
piness ? 

This  remark  holds  true  of  man  in  particular,  for 
whom  chiefly  the  earth,  with  all  its  beauty,  and  variety, 
and  fulness,  was  made.  He,  the  noblest  creature  upon 
it,  was  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  to  shew  forth  his 
praise,  and  had  given  to  him  a  delegated  authority 
over  nature.  His  being,  his  wants,  his  enjoyments, 
were  contemplated  in  the  laws  and  constitution  origi- 
nally given  to  the  world,  and  to  its  numerous  inhabit- 
ants :  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 
Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  bis  feet ;  all 
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sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  fidd ;  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoevw 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas," 

This  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  Gxxl  is  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  that  all  the  goodness  exercised 
towards  mankind  is  bestowed  on  sinful  creatures. 
When  we  think  that  it  is  on  beings  of  this  character 
that  God  has  been  lavishing  his  bounty  during  six 
thousand  years ; — ^that  it  is  for  them  that  he  continues 
to  crown  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  that  his  paths 
drop  fatness,  and  that  he  ceases  not,  amid  their  mul- 
tiplied provocations,  to  send  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  glad« 
ness  ; — how  greatly  is  his  benevolence  enhanced,  how 
greatly  must  we  admire  his  wonderfiil  loving-kindness ! 
This  rich  and  unbounded  goodness  is  continued  to 
creatures  who  were  originally  formed  in  his  image, 
and  capable  of  reverencing,  loving,  and  obeying  him, 
but  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  active  revolt ; — ^to  crea- 
tures who  have  alienated  their  affections  from  him, 
and  who  have  worshipped  and  served  the  idols  of  their 
own  hearts  instead  of  the  Creator  who  is  blessed  for 
ever  more.  Their  ingratitude  towards  him,  and  their 
hostility  against  him ;  their  injustice,  rapacity,  and 
cruelty  to  one  another,  have  not  been  able  to  shut 
agaiast  them  his  liberal  hand,  or  to  stop  the  current 
of  his  bounty.  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust :  he  not  only  endures  the  wicked  with  much 
long-suflfering,  but  he  unweariedly  loads  them  with  his 
benefits,  and  crowns  them  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies.    Behold  the  infinitude  of  the  divine 
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goodness  in  this  procedure  of  the  God  of  all  power 
and  perfecticm,  towards  those  who  have  merited  his 
displeasure,  and  concerning  whom  he  himself  has  de- 
clared that  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one !  Does 
not  this  furnish  stronger  evidence  that  the  Lord  is 
good,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  hii 
works,  than  if  this  goodness  had  been  exercised  to- 
wards beings  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  and 
holiness  ? 

III.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  shewn  in  provi- 
dence; in  his  upholding  and  governing  the  world 
which  he  has  formed.  While  he  confers  life,  and  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  happiness  on  all  his  creatures, 
he  preserves  that  uniformity  in  the  order  of  his  natural 
and  moral  government,  which  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence and  improvement  of  the  human  race.  Is  it 
possible  to  observe  that  harmony  of  arrangement 
which  prevails  throughout  the  animate  and  inanimate 
creation, — ^that  reciprocal  adjustment  of  plan  between 
instinct  and  the  object  of  its  gratification — ^that  pro- 
vision which  is  continually  made  for  the  wants  and 
the  enjoyments  of  every  living  creature,  without  grate- 
fully admiring  the  goodness  of  God.  Behold  a  con- 
stant succession  of  living  beings  coming  on  the  stage 
of  existence,  acting  according  to  the  peculiar  habits 
of  their  difierent  tribes,  possessing  the  same  suscepti- 
bilities of  enjoyment  with  the  same  means  of  gratifica- 
tion, and  urged  on,  not  by  pain,  but  by  pleasure,  in 
fulfilling  the  mighty  and  beneficent  designs  of  provi- 
dence. Who  can  witness  this  spectacle — this  scene 
of  infinite  complicacy  and  unvaried  regularity,  in  which 
God  is  presenting  to  our  view  in  uninterrupted  sue- 
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cession  the  immediate  results  of  creating  power,  and 
the  contrivances  of  wisdom  and  love,  without  feeling 
impressed  with  the  extent  of  that  goodness  which 
pervades  all  his  operations,  and  on  which  all  his  pur- 
poses are  founded.  The  elements  are  the  ministers  of 
his  will,  and  are  carrying  on  the  designs  of  his  govern- 
ment "  Fire  aftid  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy 
wind,  fulfil  his  word,"  and  are  the  necessary  agents 
in  completing  the  sdieme  of  paternal  kindness.  "  The 
liord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.  The  eyes  of  all  wait  on  thee ;  and  thou 
givest  tliem  their  meat  in  due  season.  Tliou  openest 
tliine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  c^  every  living 
thing." 

Further ;  the  goodness  of  God  is  shewn  in  his  pro- 
vidence, by  his  rendering  all  hLs  dispensations  in  re- 
lation to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  each 
individual,  a  subject  of  gratitude  and  praise.  We 
are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  minutest  circum- 
stances are  under  his  direction  and  control ;  that  even 
a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  per- 
mission; and  that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  aU  num- 
bered We  learn  that  the  bounds  of  bur  habitation 
are  determined ;  that  our  days  on  earth  are  appdinted ; 
and  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  If  each  of  us  will  take  a  survey  of  his  own 
history,  what  illustrations  will  it  afford  of  paternal 
goodness,  and  what  grounds  for  thankfulness  to  our 
heavenly  Father.  It  was  he  who  provided  for  us  the 
tend^  food  that  first  nourished  us,  that  implanted  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mother  that  affection  whidi  made  her 
sacrifice  her  own  ease  to  our  enjoyment,  and  whose 
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endearing  fondness  awakened  and  cherished  the  kindly 
feelings  of  our  infant  hearts. 

His  providence  our  life  sustalnM, 

And  all  our  wants  redress'd, 
When  in  the  silent  womh  we  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

Have  not  each  of  the  years  that  have  intervened 
been  marked  with  innumerable  blessings  ?  May  not 
each  of  us  say,  in  the  recollection  of  all  the  way 
through  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us.  My  Father, 
thou  hast  been  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?  While  on 
looking  back  we  see  the  woeful  extent. of  our  dis- 
obedience, we  cannot  discover  any  abatement  of  the 
goodness  and  compassion  of  God.  Even  in  the  visi- 
tations of  his  providence  which  have  been  most  pain- 
ful,— when  deprived  of  parents,  or  friends,  or  sources 
of  happiness,  to  which  we  had  attached  peculiar  im- 
portance, have  we  not  had  reason  afterwards  to  mark 
in  these  bereavements  the  kindness  of  God,  the  salu- 
tary chastisement  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  correct- 
ing us  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  made  the  par- 
takers of  his  holiness  ?  Does  not  the  experience  of 
each  justify  him  in  saying,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted ;  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes ; 
before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray ;  but  now  have  I 
kept  thy  word.*' 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  affliction  in  general  that  the 
goodness  of  God  is  manifest,  but  in  its  peculiar  adap- 
tation to  our  individual  circumstances.  Our  chastise- 
ments have  had  a  designed  reference  to  the  dispo- 
sitions which  they  are  intended  to  improve,  and  to  the 
faults  in  our  character  which  it  is  their  object  to  correct. 
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Whatever  be  the  idol  that  withdraws  our  heart  from 
God,  and  which  engages  those  affections  that  should 
be  fixed  supremely  on  Him,  the  divine  providence, 
which  makes  our  moral  and  religious  improvement  in 
connexion  with  our  happiness  the  object  of  its  care, 
will  sooner  or  later  remove  from  us.     And  why  should 
we  repine  at  the  pain  which  its  removal  may  inflict, 
when  it  is  the  means  of  saving  us  from  far  greater 
evils,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  discipline  necessary  for 
fitting  us  for  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  ?   The  chastise- 
ment, while  it  is  in  all  cases  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve,  is  mercifully  intended  for  our  individual  im- 
provement.     For  though  the  Lord  cause  grief,  yet 
will  he  have  compassion  according  to  the  multitude  of 
his  mercies.      For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men.     "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities  ;  who  heal- 
eth  all  thy  diseases;   who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercies." 

Further ;  the  goodness  of  God  is  shewn  in  his  pro- 
vidence, by  his  preserving  from  age  to  age  the  order 
and  happiness  of  society.  In  illustration  of  this  we 
might  notice  the  restraints  which  he  lays  on  the 
passions  of  the  people,  not  only  by  human  govern- 
ment and  laws,  but  by  his  invisible  operation.  We 
might  also  notice  the  way  in  which  he  promotes  the 
good  of  the  whole,  by  giving  to  the  different  members 
of  the  community  different  inclinations,  and  by 
allowing  each  to  act  according  to  the  peculiar  turn  of 
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his  own  mind.  Nor  can  we  help  observing  his 
regard  to  society,  by  the  uniform  testimony  which 
his  providence  bears  against  the  sins  which  disturb  it. 
While  he,  for  the  greater  part,  reserves  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  sin  immediately  against  hinofielf  to 
a  future  world,,  he  generally  interposes  in  this  life, 
and  visits  with  the  marks  of  his  displeasure,  such  as 
attempt  to  overturn  the  order  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  Many  have  been  as  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  Korah,  or  Adonijah,  or  Zimri^  or  Ahi- 
tophel,  or  Absolam,  and  who  notwithstanding  came 
to  a  good  old  age ;  but  these  were  conspirators,  or 
the  abettors  of  conspiracy,  and  therefore  came  to  a 
violent  end.  On  the  other  hand,  God  often  owns 
with  richer  temporal  blessings  those  who  contribute 
by  their  talents,  or  their  labours,  or  their  sufferings, 
to  the  safety,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of 
human  society.  These,  and  many  other  instances  of 
a  providence  interposing  for  the  good  of  mankind 
collectively,  should  surely  lead  us  to  admire  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  whose  tender  'mercies  are  seen  in 
every  relation,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life. 

But  his  goodness  is  further  manifest  in  providence 
by  conferring  on  us  so  many  rehgious  advantages. 
These  are  not  the  less  illustrative  of  the  divine  good- 
ness that  they  are  partial  in  their  distribution.  In 
our  case  they  are  numerous,  diversified,  and  long  con- 
tinued ;  commencing  with  our  being  entrusted  to  re* 
ligious  parents  who  made  it  their  business  affection- 
ately to  teach  us  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  prolonged 
in  a  faithful  ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  which  Gtxi  has 
been  entreating  us  to  be  reconciled  to  himself.     We 
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have  that  volume  which  has  been  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  which  exhibits  an  exhaustless  treasury  of 
mercy  for  a  fallen  and  a  guilty  world,  which  extends 
the  promise  of  everlasting  life  to  the  penitent  and 
believing,  and  Which  irradiates  with  its  light  the  dark- 
ness through  which  it  conducts  us  to  glory.  We  have 
uninterrupted  access  to  the  throne  of  griaoe,  and  the 
promise  of  divine  influence  to  give  warmth  to  our  de- 
votions, and  efficacy  to  our  prayers  ;  and  in  such  in- 
valuable privileges  must  we  not  see  the  goodness  of 
Him  who  is  long  suffering  to  us  ward,  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance ?  May  not  He  justly  say  of  us,  who  makes  our 
spiritual  and  eternal  happiness  the  object  of  his  care, 
"  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard, 
that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I  lodced 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild 
grapes  ?" 


Chaftek  X. 

ON  THE  DIVINE  GOODNESS. 

I  FORMERLY  uoticed,  that  unless  we  admit  the  moral 
corruption  and  the  blame- worthiness  of  man,  and  that 
the  present  state  is  a  state  of  imperfection  prepara- 
tory to  a  higher  dispensation,  we  cannot  prove  that 
God  is  infinitely  good.  But  with  this  admission  we 
have  traced  the  infinitude  of  his  benevolence  through 
his  works  of  creation,  of  providence,  and  of  redemption, 
and  have  seen  especially  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  a  most 
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wonderful  manifestation  of  his  benignity  and  love.  la 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  he  has  provided 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  sin,  by  which  all  who  re- 
pent and  who  believe  the  Gospel,  are  made  free  from 
its  condemnation,  and  are  made  meet  for  a  state 
where  they  are  freed  for  ever  from  its  effects.  - 

We  fully  admit  that  man,  at  present,  is  so  far  froDj 
being  in  the  best  possible  or  conceivable  state,  that  his 
nature  is  corrupt  and  his  state  sinful,  and  that  he  is  ex-* 
posed  to  temptation  and  suffering.  Yet  we  know  that 
this  was  not  the  condition  in  which  he  was  originally 
placed ;  for  he  was  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ia 
knowledge,  in  righteousness,  and  in  true  holiness.  That 
he  might  have  been  preserved  in  this  holy  and  happy 
state,  without  any  such  absolute  restraint  as  would 
have  destroyed  his  free  will,  we  believe  to  have  beea 
quite  possible.  We  know  it  to  be  possible,  from  the 
example  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who,  after  he  took 
human  nature  upon  him  with  all  its  infirmities,  Re- 
mained holy,  and  harmless,  and  undefiled.  And  we 
know  it  to  be  possible,  from  the  representation  given 
us  of  the  unchanging  happiness  of  the  glorified  inheri- 
tors of  heaven.  Why  man  was  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  was  liable  to  sin  and  to  error,  and  in  which 
it  was  known  to  the  Creator  he  would  yield  to  this 
liability,  and  fall,  is  a  question  much  deeper  than  our 
faculties  can  fathom.  The  incomprehensibility  of  this 
fact,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  as  any 
derogation  from  the  divine  perfections  of  justice  and 
goodness,  the  proofs  of  which  are  derived  from  so 
many  other  sources  ;  and  especially  as  the  Scriptures 
reveal  to  us  the  rich  provision  which  God  has  made  for 
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removing  the  sin  and  the  suffering  of  man,  and  how 
graciously  he  has  designed  the  state  of  trial  and  of 
imperfection  as  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  of  pro- 
gressive  improvement,  and  of  preparation  for  ever- 
lasting happiness.     For  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
guilt  of  man,  God  has  provided  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
and  has  laid  his  help  upon  One  who  is  mighty ;  for 
purifying  his  nature,  he  communicates  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  and  to  enable  him  to  exercise  those  affec- 
tions and  habits,  the  possession  of  which  is  necessary 
to  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  he  converts  the 
sorrow  and  affliction  that  have  proceeded  from  the  Fall 
into  means  of  moral  trial. 

The  benevolence  of  God  thus  overrules  evil  for  pro* 
moting  good  ;  and  renders  all  the  ills  of  human  life, — 
disease,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  as  well  as  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  inequalities  of  rank  and  of 
fortune  are  supposed  to  give  rise,  subservient  to  the 
improvement  of  man.  It  is  evidently  the  design  of 
God  that  in  his  present  state  of  imperfection  his  facul- 
ties should  be  developed,  and  his  character  formed 
under  the  direction  of  heavenly  influence ;  and  it  is 
abundantly  proved  from  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind,  that  the  inequalities  of  rank  and  of  fortune 
which  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  in 

0 

which  he  is  placed  are  the  most  favourable  for  attain- 
ing these  ends.  When  we  consider  the  various  pur- 
poses answered  by  the  present  permission  of  evil,  the 
manifesting  of  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment in  its  retributions,  and  the  moral  trial  and  dis- 
cipline which  it  forms,  we  shall  not  wonder  either  at 
its  extent,  or  at  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
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its  unequal  distribution.  This  inequality  is  mpre  in 
appearance  than  in  reality ;  and  it  may  confidently  be 
maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the  outward  con- 
dition, the  providence  of  God  allots  to  each  nearly  the 
same  sum  of  happiness.  There  is  not  in  thi&  world  a 
complete  scheme  of  retribution,  because  this  world  is 
a  state  of  trial,  and  is  only  introductory  to  another ; 
but  with  an  enlarged  view  of  the  dispensations  of  God, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  much  closer  retri- 
bution, even  in  this  life,  than  we  are  generally  apt  to 
suppose. 

The  best  often  suffer  much  here,  becz^use  the  best 
possess  the  renovated  character  of  holiness  but  iu 
part,  and  may  be  surpassed  in  those  accomplish- 
ments to  which  Providence  has  aflSxed  a  present 
reward,  by  the  very  worst  of  mankind.  Does  it. 
not  happen,  for  example,  that  a  man  of  christian  in- 
tegrity may  be  negligent  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs ;  while  another,  totally  void  of  probity,  may  be. 
active  and  industrious  in  conducting  his  concerns  ? 
Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  will  not  the. 
man  of  integrity  be  involved  in  embarrassment,  while, 
the  person  who  is  void  of  it  will  escape  this  calamity  I 
Do  we  observe  persons  without  virtue  and  without 
character  raised  to  situations  which  we  would  assign  tq 
different  men?  Let  us  recollect  that  the  men  to  whom 
we  would  assign  such  situations,  not  infrequently, 
want  the  abilities  and  the  activity  most  necessary  for 
those  who  occupy  them  ;  while  there  are  others  desti- 
tute of  morality,  but  possessing  the  kind  of  talent 
required,  and  who  secure  to  themselves,  therefore,  the 
^vantages  annexed  to  its  exercise  and  use.   ''  The  in- 
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dustrious  knave  cultivates  the  soil ;  the  indolent  good 
man  leaves  it  uncultivated.  Who  ought  to  reap  the 
harvest;  who  starve  and  who  live  in  plenty?  The 
natural  course  of  things  decides  it  in  favour  of  the 
knave  ;  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind  in  favour 
of  the  man  of  virtue."  Thus,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  men  proceed 
immediately  from  themselves — ^from  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  corruption — from  their  committing  sin, 
or  neglecting  to  perform  duty — from  their  indulging 
evil  dispositions,  or  their  deficiency  in  the  exercise  of 
such  as  are  good — ^from  the  abuse  of  talents  already 
in  their  possession,  or  their  inattention  to  such  as  are 
within  their  reach. 

The  inequality  of  rank  and  of  fortune,  which  has 
been  loudly  complained  of  as  an  evil,  I  would  ascribe 
generally  to  the  appointment  of  God,  suited  to  the 
state  of  sinful  and  imperfect  beings,  and  made  con- 
ducive to  their  present  and  their  future  good.  This 
inequality  of  station  and  circumstances  must  be  re- 
garded  as  the  appointment  of  God,  because  it  arises 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  he  has  establish- 
ed ;  and  a  very  slight  survey  of  the  valuable  effects 
resulting  from  it,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind,  will  satisfy  us  that  this  ordi- 
nance of  Heaven  is,  in  regard  to  imperfect  and  sinfiil 
beings,  at  least  founded  in  wisdom  and  in  good- 
ness. 

We  maintain,  then, — and  our  argument  has  a  sole 
reference  to  the  present  world,  and  to  human  nature  in 
its  present  fallen  state — we  maintain  that  the  inequa- 
lity of  rank  and  of  fortune,  which  obtains  in  social 
society,  is  necessary  to  the  progressive  intellectual 
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improvement  of  man.  This  affirmation  is  made  while 
we  have  in  our  view  the  ancient  and  modem  history 
of  man,  and  the  present  state  of  the  nations  on  our 
globe,  in  so  far  as  travellers  and  voyagers  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  it.  Scarcely  is  there  any  people 
found  living  in  a  state  of  absolute  equality,  unless  it 
be  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America.  And 
in  them  we  see  human  beings  little  raised  above  the 
inferior  animals,  whose  highest  enjoyment  is  indo- 
lence. Under  a  climate  which  would  overspread 
them  with  plenty,  they  are  often  suffering  the  misery 
of  scarcity  and  famine.  Nor  do  they  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  former  distress  to  use  measures  to  prevent 
future  evil.  In  them  the  active  and  intellectual  spirit 
of  man  is  almost  dormant ;  and  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  its  activity,  curiosity,  is  totally  want-* 
ing.  Traverse  the  whole  globe,  and  the  nearer  you 
find  any  people  approaching  to  equality  of  rank  and 
condition,  the  less  are  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
developed  or  exercised ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Every  stimulus,  and  especially  the  stimulus  of  a  living 
example  of  successful  industry,  is  wanting,  to  overcome 
the  natural  apathy  and  indolence  of  human  nature.  But 
introduce  a  division  of  property  among  them,  and  let 
the  law  be  established  that  whatever  each  of  them 
shall  hereafter  obtain,  shall  be  considered  as  his  ex* 
elusive  possession,  and  from  that  hour  industry  and 
intelligence  will  advance;  and  industry  and  intelli- 
gence will  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  literature  and 
refinement,  and  to  all  the  arts  which  either  adorn 
human  life,  or  minister  to  its  enjoyment  *. 

♦The  reader  will  remark  that  the  seutiment,  and  nearly  the  same 
words  of  this  paragraph,  occur  ia  the  iUustratious  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
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But  that  which  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence in  man  is  also  favourable  to  his  virtue.  It 
is  so  far  from  being  true,  as  the  patrons  of  equality 
assert,  that  if  we  would  reduce  all  conditions  to  equa- 
lity, the  great  occasions  of  crime  would  be  cut  off, — 
we  should  only  cut  off  the  great  occasions  and  incentives 
to  virtue  without  any  corresponding  deduction  from 
the  score  of  vice.  Multiply  the  relations  of  man,  and 
you  multiply  the  motives  to  virtue ;  you  raise  him  in 
the  same  proportion  in  the  scale  of  accountable  beings. 
His  character  is  formed,  not  in  a  state  of  stagnant 
repose,  but  amid  circumstances  which  awaken  his 
energies,  which  exercise  his  judgment  and  prudence, 
which  try  his  fidelity  and' uprightness,  which  place  be- 
fore him  the  temptation,  but  which  present  him  with 
a  powerful  motive  to  rise  superior  to  its  influence.  If 
we  judge  from  the  experience  of  mankind,  we  must 
believe  that  it  is  in  such  circumstances  alone  that  man 
attains  any  high  degree  of  virtue ;  and  the  providence 
of  God  has  therefore  ordained  that  it  should  be  in 
such  circumstances  that  mankind  should  necessarily 
be  placed.  This  is  the  field  on  which  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  humanity,  whether  in  the  Heathen  or 
Christian  world,  have  appeared  and  shone*. 

It  is  easy  to  fix  on  the  evils  incident  to  civil  society, 
and  to  impute  them  to  that  inequality  of  property  and 
rank  which  arises  unavoidably  out  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  man.  It  is  not  recollected,  that  to  a 
being  fallen  and  corrupted,  evil  is  the  effect,  not  of  his 
outward  situation,  but  of  his  inward  habits  of  mind, 
and  that  whatever  change  is  made  on  his  external 

•  See  Sumner's  Records  of  the  Creation. 
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circumstances,  till  there  be  a  change  iwitbin,  evil  will 
exist.  Many  of  the  evils  ccmplained  of,  as  prevailing 
in  civil  society,  are  solely  imputable  to  the  improvi- 
dence and  corruption  of  man.  The  poor,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  we  shall  always  have  with  us,  because 
the  order  of  providence  renders  it  necessary  that  some 
should  be  poor ;  but  this  order  does  not  render  it 
necessary  that  any  should  be  in  indigence.  "  These 
conditions,  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  are  essentially 
distinct  and  separate.  !?overty  is  often  both  honour* 
able  and  comfortable ;  but  indigence  can  only  be 
pitiable,  and  is  usually  contemptible.  Poverty  is  not 
only  the  natural  lot  of  many,  in  a  well-constituted 
society,  but  is  necessary,  that  a  society  niay  be  well 
oonstituted.  Indigence,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom 
the  natural  lot  of  any,  but  is  commonly  the  state  into 
which  intemperance  and  want  of  prudent  foresight 
push  poverty;  the  punishment  which  the  moral 
government  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  upon  thought- 
lessness and  guilty  extravagance.  It  is  one  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  civil  society,  that  every  condition 
has  a  tendency  to  sink  into  the  degree  immediately 
below  it,  unless  that  tendency  is  countetacted  by  pm- 
dence  and  activity  ;  and  the  descent  which  from  the 
higher  ranks  becomes  degradation,  from  the  lower 
becomes  indigence."  The  poorest  man  in  a  well- 
ordered  society  has  not  only  many  conveniences  and 
comforts  that  are  unknown  in  a  state  where  all  are 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  he  may  possess  all 
the  means  of  present  happiness,  health,  and  peace, 
and  the  good  hope  of  eternal  life. 

But  after  deducting  from  the  sum  of  human  evil  the 
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very  large  proportion  which  is  jusUy  rqferrible  to  the 
folly  and  the  corruption  of  man,  and  which  should  be, 
therefore,  kept  out  of  view  when  forming  our  estimate 
of  the  benevolence  of  God,  there  remains  much  which 
man  cannot  by  any  forethought  or  prudence  prevent 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  have  been 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  divine  favour,  have  been 
not  less  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  their  trials  and 
their  sufferings.     Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the 
characters  which  the  Apostle  enumerates  to  the  He- 
brews,  and  in  the  early  converts  to  Christianity, 
whose  faith  and  sincerity  were  tried  by  persecutions 
which  continued  with  few  intermissions  during  the 
three  first  centuries.     Here,  it  is  alleged,  we  have  a 
striking  instance  of  the  partial  distribution  of  good 
and  evil — evil  allotted  to  men  in  proportion  to  their* 
piety  and  excellence,   and    good  communicated  tO; 
others  almost  in  proportion  to  their  impiety  and  morale 
worthlessness.     Now,  whatever  is  the  explanation  of 
this  fact,  and  before  I  attempt  to  offer  any,  let  uS; 
recal  to   mind  the  observations  which  I  formerly 
made  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  in  thiS; 
life  a  much  greater  degree  of  just  retribution  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose.     It  should  also  be  noticed  that 
though  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous  often  enduring, 
adversity  be  more  observable,  the  sufferings  of  the 
prosperous  wicked  are  not  less  real,  and  because, 
seated  in  the  mind,  are  far  more  intense  and  poignant. 
The  feelings  which  God  has  connected  with  our  nature 
inflict  that  punishment  on  the  guilty  now,  which,  in  a 
far  higher  degree,  he  himself  will  hereafter  judicially 
award.    These  feelings,  for  the  present,  become  tJie 
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avenger  of  his  law;  and  their  influence  is  often 
su£Sciently  powerful  to  darken  the  splendours  of  a 
court,  and  to  impart  additional  honour  to  the  gloom  of 
a  prison*  No  external  circumstances  can  deprive  the 
humble  expectants  of  happiness  through  the  Gospel 
of  many  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  no  distinction  of 
rank,  and  no  elevation  of  honour,  can  always  suppress 
in  the  wicked  a  sense  of  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation. 


Chapter  XI. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD,  CONTINUED, 

The  question  returns,  how  can  we  reconcile  with 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  those  evils  which  man 
cannot  possibly  by  his  wisdom  or  his  conduct  pre-' 
vent,  and  a  large  share  of  which  the  servants  of  God 
are  always  called  to  endure?  They  are  foretold  by 
Him  whose  servants]  they  are,  "  that  in  the  world 
they  shall  have  tribulation, — that  it  is  through  much 
tribulation  they  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,"— and  that "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."  And 
in  accordance  with  this  testimony,  the  sublimest  repre- 
sentation which  is  given  us  of  glorified  redeemed  in 
heaven,  holds  them  forth  to  our  view  as  "  having 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  having  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 
It  is  a  suflScient  reply  to  this  question,  though  not 
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the  only  reply  that  can  be  given  to  it,  that  man  is 
guilty,  and  therefore  deserves  to  suffer;  and  that^ 
though  all  who  believe  and  obey  the  Gospel  are  re- 
lieved from  this  guilt,  and  dehvered  from  exposure  to 
future  punishment  on  account  of  it,  it  perfectly  accords 
with  boundless  benevolence  and  mercy,  that  God 
should  make  temporary  sufferings,  due  to  them  on 
account  of  sin,  the  means  of  trial  and  preparation  for 
a  state  which  is  sinless.  The  sufferings,  which  no 
forethought  and  no  integrity  of  man  can  prevent,  are 
natural  to  a  state  of  apostacy  and  revolt ;  and  they  to 
whom  the  largest  proportion  of  them  is  allotted,  how- 
ever exalted  may  be  their  piety,  will  ever  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  are  far  less  than  their  iniquities  de- 
serve. Those  sufferings  are,  besides,  through  the 
tender  mercy  of  God,  converted  into  means  of  moral 
discipline,  which  operate  not  merely  in  checking  the 
progress  of  transgression,  but  in  correcting,  improv- 
ing, and  purifying  the  heart,  and  in  adapting  the  whole 
inner  man  to  a  higher  and  a  happier  state.  He  who 
appoints  us  to  suffer  and  to  endure,  in  thus  converting 
evil  into  means  of  good,  has  a  regard  to  the  chief  and 
the  eternal  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  shews  by 
the  very  afflictions  which  he  calls  us  to  feel,  the  exer- 
cise of  his  compassion  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom*  If, 
indeed,  the  existence  of  man  were  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent life,  it  might  be  doubtful  with  some,  whether  this 
spiritual  improvement  could  be  considered  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  suffering  of  positive  evil — the 
endurance  of  pain,  and  disease,  and  sorrow.  If  man 
be  only  to  exist  for  a  moment,  we  should  be  apt  to  say, 
let  that  be  a  moment  of  unmixed  enjoyment.     But 
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wheti  reason  suggesti^^  and  revelation  assures  us,  that 
an  existence  of  an  endless  duration  is  assigned  to. 
man,  that  the  course  through  which  he  is  passing 
in  this  life  is  preparing  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
another,  and  that  the  happiness  of  immortality  Will 
bear  som6  proportion  to  the  holy  and  spiritual  attain* 
ments  made  in  this  his  earlier  state  of  being,  every 
doubt  is  removed ;  and  on  the  bed  of  sickness  or  of 
death,  we  can  believe  in  His  infinite  mercy  &nd 
love,  who  makes  our  "  light  aflSiction,  which  is  but  foif 
a  moment,  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory/'  To  deepen  our  conviction 
of  this  important  truth,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  all 
things  under  the  direction  of  the  moral  government  cl 
God,  are  made  to  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him,  let  us  see  how  fully  trials  and  afflicr 
tions,  of  whatever  kind,  conduce  to  this  end. 

I.  These  trials  and  afflictions  exercise  and  strengthen 
our  best  affections  and  habits.     There  are  certain  of 
our  virtues  that  could  scarcely  have  been  formed,  but 
for  the  scenes  of  trial  and  moral  discipline  through 
which  we  have  to  pass.     How  could  we  have  patience, 
at  least,  how  could  we  ascertain  its  existence  and 
strength,  without  affliction  to  exercise  it ;  or  fortitude, 
without  dangers  and  difficulties  to  encounter ;  or  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God,  if  our  condition  required 
no  acquiescence ;  or  the  necessary  and  commanding 
habit  of  self-denial,  if  our  circumstances  were  greatly 
different  from  those  in  which  we  are  placed?    If  these, 
as  well  as  other  christian  graces,  are  strengthened  by 
exercise — graces  which  are  so  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  does  it  not  shew  that  the  loving-kind- 
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ness  of  our  heavenly  Father  surrounds  us  with  means^ 
however  painful,  calculated  to  improve  them  ?  fa 
there  not  in  the  influence  of  sorrow,  and  especially 
when  accompanied  with  the  diviner  influence  of  re* 
ligion,  something  which  has  a  tendency  to  sofl;en  the 
human  heart  ?  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  better 
to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  that  of  glad* 
ness.  We  cannot  remain  thoughtless  while  we  visit 
the  abode  of  disease,  and  misery,  and  despair ;  while 
we  witness  the  bereavements  of  the  widow  aiid  the 
orphan ;  while  we  see  the  friend  of  our  heart  suffering 
the  bitterness  of  death  ;  or  while  we  bid  a  final  fare^ 
well  to  the  guide  of  our  youth,  the  tender  parent, 
whose  privilege  perhaps  it  was  to  make  knowledge 
and  piety  the  happiness  of  our  lives.  Will  not  the 
dominion  of  pride,  and  vanity,  and  worldliness  be 
weakened,  amid  scenes  where  all  human  hopes  be- 
come fallacious,  and  where  the  mind,  deprived  of 
every  other  source  of  consolation,  seeks  relief  in  that 
pure  religion  which  is  the  only  abiding  companion  of 
helplessness  and  sorrow  ?  Do  we  not  learn  from  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  in  such  circumstances  that  spiritual 
and  devotional  feelings  are  peculiarly  cherished — ^those 
feelings  and  affections  which  fit  us  for  the  society  of 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  for  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God  ?  **  Behold,  happy  is  the 
man  whom  God  correcteth ;  therefore,  despise  not  thou 
the  chastening  of  the  Almighty." 

Perhaps,  to  the  view  of  angels,  our  world  aiSTords 
not  a  spectacle  of  greater  interest  and  moral  loveliness 
than  a  truly  christian  family  overtaken  with  affliction, 
assailed  by  disease  and  poverty,  but  animated  under 
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them  by  tHe  hope  of  the  Gospel, — and  long  cast  as  a 
burden  on  the  kind  and  constant  ministry  of  one  of  its 
inmates.  There  are  affections  here  awakened  and 
cherished  that  will  find  their  noblest  exercise  in  the 
heavenly  world;  where  those  afflictions,  to  whidi^ 
under  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  owe  their  strength,  will  be 
no  more.  What  spirituality  of  mind,  what  fortitude, 
and  patience,  and  trust  in  God  are  kept  in  exercise  in 
a  situation  where  the  lingering  trial  is  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  world,  and  in  a  solitude  where  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  an  unseen  and  almighty  Friend  are  the 
only  source  of  consolation ! 

If,  then,  true  holiness  be  essential  to  real  happiness, 
and  if,  under  the  dispensation  of  divine  grace,  afflio* 
tion  be  made  the  means  of  promoting  it  in  the  soul, 
he  surely  must  be  in  the  best  situation  for  obtaining  a 
meetness  for  heaven,  who  must,  through  much  tribU" 
lation,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  place  of 
repining  at  the  severity  of  the  discipline  by  which  we 
are  prepared  for  future  happiness,  it  becomes  us 
rather  to  adopt  the  triumphant  language  of  the  Apostle, 
and  say,  "We  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  Who  shall  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us/' 

II.  The  pressure  of  affliction  is  greatly  lessened 
by  the  views  which  the  Gospel  gives  of  future  hap- 
piness. Revelation  has  clearly  shewn  the  connexion 
between  this  state  of  being  and  a  future,  and  the  sub- 
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serviency  of  all  the  divine  dispensations^  in  time  to 
the  glories  of  eternity.  It  tells  us  that  this  is  only  an 
introductory  state  of  existence, — a  state  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, of  probation,  and  trial.  As  a  christian,  I  am 
called  tp  believe  that  the  afflictions  which  I  endure 
are  the  necessary  corrections  and  trials  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  of  whose  grace  and  goodness  I  have  had  so 
large  an  experience,  and  who  chastens  me  for  my 
profit,  that  I  may  be  the  partaker  of  his  holiness.  T^e 
providence  of  God  has  appointed  us  to  pass  through 
much  tribulation,  but  is  not  the  burden  greatly  light- 
ened by  being  made  acquainted  with  its  gracious 
design,  and  knowing  that  its  end  will  be  everlasting 
life?  It  was  this  confidence  as  to  the  high  purposes 
which  all  sufiering  subserves,  this  knowledge  of  its 
temporary  duration,  and  of  its  being  the  nieans  of 
making  meet  for  eternal  happiness,  that  made  the 
Apostle  on  the  confines  of  another  world,  utter  the 
language  of  exulting  anticipation :  "  I  am  now  ready 
to'  be  oflFered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not 
to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing," 

Had  we  been  doomed  to  suffer  the  evils  of  this  life 
in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty  as  to  another,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  alleviating  in  our  condition. 
But  now  there  is  a  state  of  undecaying  purity  and 
felicity  revealed  to  our  view;  and  we  are  assured, 
that  our  present  afflictions,  whether  proceeding  from 
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the  folly  Bxjid  corruption  of  our  fellow-creaturefl,  oi 
from  causes  over  which  our  fellow-creatures  have  qD 
control,  are  the  means  of  preparing  us  for  a  state  of 
endless  happiness,  where  all  the  evils  to  whidi  we 
now  are  liable  are  succeeded  by  a  fulness  of  joy,  abd 
{Measures  for  evermore. 

III.  The  Son  of  God  himself  was  appointed  ta  entM 
on  immortal  happiness  and  glory  through  sufiering^ 
''  It  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvaticm  perfect 
through  sufferings. "  This,  indeed,  is  a  peculiar  case^ 
the  case  of  a  being  perfectly  innocent,  and  highly 
exalted^  suffering  as  if  he  were  guilty;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  He  became  the  representative,  and  subi** 
stitute  of  sinners ;  and  he  was  viewed  and  treated  by 
the  divine  government  as  though  the  character  of  those,i 
whose  substitute  he  was,  really  belonged  to  him. 
While  he  bore  the  sin  of  many,  he  was  numbered 
with  transgressors.  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  though 
he  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him. 

It  behoved  this  divine  person,  in  becoming  the 
deliverer,  the  guide,  and  the  pattern  of  his  people,  to 
enter  on  the  same  course  of  trial  and  affliction.  If 
Christ  had  not  suffered,  we  should  have  wanted  those 
lessons  of  humility,  of  self-denial,  and  of  universal 
holiness,  which  stoicism  could  not  teach,  and  which  it 
never  entered  the  heart  of  the  loftiest  moralist  of  the 
heathen  world  to  conceive ; — those  lessons  of  patience, 
and  resignation,  of  fortitude  and  meekness,  and  devot- 
edness  to  the  will  of  God,  which  the  life  of  the  Saviour 
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presents.  By  b(escx)ming  pbdr^lie  made  povert}^  boodiut^; 
able ;  by  shunning  the  grandeur  of  human  elevation,  he 
low^*ed  its  value ;  by  bearing  our  griefs  and  caityuig 
oiir  6C»*row6,  he  has  made  affliction  an  instructive  nuK 
mtor ;  and  by  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the' 
death  of  the  cross,  he  exhibits  this  last  enemy  as  de<-; 
spoiled  of  dominion.    In  his  cross  we  have  a  spectadte: 
most  deeply  calculated  to  humble  the  pride  of  human 
glory,  to  shew  us  the  utter  insignificancy  of  the  woild, 
and  the  worth  of  that  hdiness  which  he  designs  us  to 
regain,  and  of  that  eternal  happiness  whidi  it  fits  us  to 
enjoy.     This  sublime  object  of  contemplation  teaches 
Us,  not  that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  that  external  things 
are  indifierent ;  but  that  p^n,  and  su£fering^  and  de^th* 
are  the  attendants  on  the  narrow  and  sanctified  path: 
to  heaven,  and  are  made  conducive,  through  the  grace 
df  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  our  meetness  for  the  glOTy  iw 
which  they  terminate. 

'  The  chief  end,  it  is  true,  for  which  the  Saviour  suf- 
ifered,  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  man. 
•*  He  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
faring  sinners  to  Grod."  But  in  his  afflictions  he  was 
cfcir  pattern ;  and  he  has  left  us  an  example  that  we 
lE&ould  follow  his  steps.  If  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  learn  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered, 
How  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  creatures  so  erring 
and  guilty  as  we  are,  whose  progress  in  holiness  is  so . 
flow,  and  who  require  to  be  weaned  from  this  v^rld 
by  painfid  dispensations!  Does  it  become  us  to  re- 
j^ine  at  the  gracious  appointment  of  Grod  in  prescribe 
mg  so  rugged  a  course  to  immortality,  when  his  own 
Son,  the  Saviour  of  our  race,  has  trod  the  isame  path 
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to  glc»ry  ?  He  teUs  us,  that  th^  way  cannot  be  other* 
wise  than  safe  that  he  has  consecrated ;  he  bids  U9 
look  to  his  example  and  be  encQiiraged ;  and  to  tbQ 
crown  and  the  kingdom  prepared  for  us,  and  fa>  per* 
severe.  He,  the  forerunner  in  tribulation,  and  the 
thousands  who  have  followed  after  him,  have  mad0 
the  path  of  suffering  the  path  of  true  c^gnity  and 
honour.  They  have  shewn  us  that  God  rewards  hi3 
&ithful  servants  in  this  life,  not  by  giving  them  re? 
pose,  and  affluence,  and  unclouded  prosperity,  but  by 
placing  them  in  situations  of  difficulty  and  triaW. 
situations  in  which  they  are  required  to  struggle  with 
adversity  and  to  overcome  it, — situations  in  which 
they  are  called  to  endure  affliction,  but  to  rise  above 
it— and  to  leave  their  example  for  the  instruction  and 
enccHirfigement  of  others,  to  teach  them  that  wisdom 
and  happiness  consist  in  the  favour  of  God,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  will,  and  in  meetness  for  heaven. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  vindicate  the  goodness, 
and  to  shew  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  in  his 
government  of  the  world.  His  benevolence  is  shewn 
in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  in  the  providence  by 
which  all  things  are  conducted.  It  has  been  especially 
shewn  to  man  after  he  had  sinned,  and  fallen  from  his 
original  holiness  and  happiness.  His  mercy  was  re- 
vealed to  the  first  transgressors  in  the  promise  of  a 
great  deliverer.  It  was  afterwards  more  fully  made 
known  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  posterity,  among  whom 
the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  the  typical  rites  of 
the  law  were  established.  In  the  fulness  of  the  times 
the  promised  deliverer  came,  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  be  for  salvation  to  the  end  of  the 
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earth.  He,  by  his  atoning  death,  has  obtained  the 
pardon  of  sin,  reconciliation  with  God,  grace  to  re- 
new and  to  sanctify  our  nature,  and  happiness  that 
will  never  end  in  a  glorious  kingdom  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  In  virtue  of  his  mediation  we  are  now 
{>laced  in  a  state  of  trials  and  have  all  our  afflictions 
and  distresses  converted  into  means  of  religious  im-» 
provement.  He  rsiises  our  hope,  if  we  indeed  believe 
on  him,  and  follow  him,  to  an  eternal  state  of  hap^ 
|)iness  in  which  the  evils  of  this  life  will  be  altogethet 
-tinknown,  where  God  shall  be  our  everlasting  light,  and 
fthe  days  of  our  mourning  shall  be  ended.  Then  shall 
*he  present  economy  terminate,  when  *' the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the 
"iworks  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up. "  The  love 
■and  mercy  of  God  in  all  his  dispensations  to  man  will 
-be  then  fully  displayed  and  vindicated.  A  voice  -wiU 
-be  heard  out  of  heaven,  saying,  •'  Behold,  the  taber- 
Jnacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them, 
land  they  shall  be  his  people^  and  God  himself  shall  be 
-ivith  them,  and  be  their  God*  And  God  shall  wipe 
?  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  arid  there  shall  be  no 
rmore  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
^ there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the  former  things  ai;e 
passed  away."  > 


^ .' 
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Chapteii  XII. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  GOODNESS  OP  GOD,  CONTINUSI), 

Haying  directed  our  attention  to  the  goodness  of 
Qod,  as  discovered  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  proyidenoe,  let  us  tiQW  ocHisidflf 
the  manner  and  the  extent  in  which  it  is  made  knoim 
to  us  by  the  Scriptures.  We  may  indeed  expiect  that 
a  revelation  from  Ood  will  diffuse  a  light  on  aU  Uii 
conduct  of  bis  providence,  as  superior  to  that  of  natuea 
as  the  glories  of  the  median  sun  are  to  the  meteoil 
whose  splendour  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  brilliancy 
to  the  darkness  that  surrounds  it.     . 

The  mei*e  act  of  conveying  to  mankind  a  revelation 
4)i  himself,  of  his  counsels,  and  of  his  will,  is  of  itaelf 
a  proof  of  the  kmdness  and  benevolence  of  Ood  to- 
wards us.  The  necessity  of  sudi  a  revelatioi  is  im^ 
plied,  not  merely  in  the  acknowledged  weakness  and 
imperfection  of  human  nature,  but  in  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  that  are  felt  concerning  the  divine  good- 
ness«  God  has  in  infinite  condescension  met  this 
neeessity  by  giving  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  that 
very  knowledge  which  we  require,  and  which  is  most 
essentially  connected  with  our  duty  and  happiness*. 

He  has  given  us  this  knowledge,  in  the  first  place, 
respecting  his  own  perfections  and  character;  and 
especially  concerning  his  goodness.  All  nature,  in- 
deed, proclaims  the  infinite  beneficence  of  its  Author: 
but  all  history  tells  us,  that  without  revelation  this 
beneficence  is  obscurely  recognised ;  that  the  notions 
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which  in  this  situation  have  been  actually  entertained 
have  led  to  superstition  and  cruelty.  The  general 
prevalence  of  this  painful  apprehension  of  divine  wrath 
is  no  doubt  chi^y  owing  to  conscious  imperfection 
and  depravity :  the  fact,  however,  is  incontrovertible, 
and  so  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
subject,  that  it  is  maintained  there  is  no  nation  men- 
tioned in  history,  whidi  we  cannot  reproach  with 
having  more  than  once  made  the  blood  of  its  citizens 
Btream  forth,  in  holy  and  pious  ceremonies  to  appease 
the  Divinity  when  he  appeared  angry,  or  to  move  him 
when  he  appeared  indolent.  The  universal  prevalence 
of  human  sacrifices  throughout  the  Gentile  world,  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  light  in  which  the  human  mind, 
unaided  by  revelation,  is  disposed  to  view  the  Divinity; 
and  clearly  evinces,  how  little  likelihood  there  is  in 
the  suppositicm,  that  unassisted  reason  could  discover 
the  sufficiency  of  repentance  to  regain  the  favour  of  an 
offended  God*.  The  Ethiopians,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Chinese,  the  anciait 
Indians,  and  all  the  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
record,  made  the  blood  of  human  victims  copiously 
flow  to  appease  the  wrath  of  avenging  deities.  How 
fidse  are  the  conceptions,  as  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
of  the  mildest  and  the  most  civilized  of  the  Heathen 
nations  at  the  present  day,  judging  from  the  religious 
rit^  that  are  practised  among  them.  The  sanguinary 
superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  attested  by  the  most 
respectable  eye-witnesses,  are  so  cruel  and  degrading, 
so  repugnant  to  what  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  denominate  natural  fiseling,  that  the 

^  Macgee  on  tht  Atonement. 
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most  sceptical  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  ignbrances 
of  moral  debasement,  and  of  painful  uncertainty^  as 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Deity  and 
the  final  destinies  of  man. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostle.    Alluding  to  the  discoveries 
which  God  had  made  of  himself  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  guilt  of  mankind, in  reference  to  those 
discoveries,  he  says ;  "  That  the  invisible  things  erf 
God  firom  tlie  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seM} 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  godhead ;  so  that  they  are  with* 
out  excuse ;  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but 
))ecame  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  fodiish 
heart  was  darkened.      Professing  themselves  to  bd 
wise  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  ihii 
incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corrup- 
tible man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four-footed  beasts,^  and 
creeping  things : — who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature!  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  Amen  *J* 

Thus,  a  revelation  from  heaven  was  necessary  to 
make  known  to  us  the  character,  and  especially  the 
goodness,  of  God.  Such  a  revelation  has  been  given 
us ; — a  revelation  which  assures  Us  not  merely  that 
God  is  essentially  benevolent,  but  of  his  peculiar  kind- 
ness to  us ;  which  discloses  this  kindness  operating  in 
regard  to  us  in  the  contrivance  and  in  the  accomplish-^ 
ment  of  a  great  redemption ; — a  revelation  which  con* 

*  Rom,  chap,  u  vcr.  ip^24. 
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tains  the  promise  of  pardon  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  our  apostacy,  iand  misery,  and  guilt;  and 
which  conveys  this  promise  in  such  endearing  lan- 
guage, and  unfolds  this  mercy  by  such  unequivocal 
proofs  of  abounding  liberality,  as  to  leave  us  no  feel- 
ings to  express  but  those  of  gratitude,  and  no  language 
in  which  our  feelings  can  be  uttered  but  that  of  praise. 
The  Creator  has  graciously  revealed  himself  aS  our 
protector  and  governor,  and  as  the  God  of  our  sal- 
vation ;  he  has  made  knowa  to  us  the  relations  whidi 
he  bears  to  us,  and  the  love  and  duty  which  we  owe 
to  him.  The  connexion  which  subsists  between  this 
\vorld  and  the  next  is  now  clearly  disclosed ;  and  that 
the  present  dispensation  is  to  terminate  in  a  state  of 
endless  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  or,  of  misery  on 
the  other.  Light  is  shed  on  all  the  conduct  of  pro- 
vidence ;  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  present  life  are 
accounted  for  without  impeaching  the  divine  benefi- 
cence; and  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
aiid  punishments,  which  was  the  object  of  hope,  rather 
than  of  firm  belief,  is  now  fully  established.  We  are 
not  only  shewn  what  shelves  and  rock^  we  must 
escape,  but  the  particular  course  we  must  steer ;  what 
star  we  must  have  in  our  eye,  what  compass  we  must 
observe,,  what  winds  and  gales  we  must  pray  for,  if 
we  would  arrive  at  last  at  eternal  bliss. 

But  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  redemption  that  God  had 
particularly  shewn  the  benevolence  and  benignity  of 
his  nature,  it  is  to  this  that  I  would  at  present  direct 
my  attention*  The  disclosure  of  this  astonishing 
work,  were  it  not  for  our  long  familiarity  with  it. 
Could  not  fail  to  fill  us  with  grateful  admiration  of  the 


riches  of  the  divine  goodness,  freely  extended  td  th^ 
helpless  and  guilty,  and  abounding  where  sih  has 
leigned  unto  death.  '^  In  this  was  manifested  the  lov« 
of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  bo- 
gotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  thtoogh 
him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  hd 
loved  us»  smd  s^it  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.**  The  love  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  origin  ^ 
human  redemption,  in  the  manner  and  in  the  means  tif 
its  aocomplisbment,  and  in  its  everlasting  efficacy. 

Let  us  first  consider  its  origin.  This  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  source  of  all  goodness,  and  is  itself  the  greatest 
proof  that  this  goodness  is  boundless.  **  God  so  loved 
the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
ever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  The  redemption  of  man  is  entirely  rf 
undeserved  fevour.  While  it  presents  a  way  in  which 
sin  may  be  pardoned,  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gression are  held  fortli  to  our  view  through  the  medium 
of  an  awful  atonement.  This  atonement,  though  fully 
coinciding  with  the  natural  si^gestions  of  the  human 
mind,  as  to  the  necessity  of  something  int^vening 
between  Him  who  is  infinitely  holy,  and  pure,  and  a 
guilty  creature,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the 
boundless  wisdom  and  compassicm  of  God.  WeiB 
the  objections  to  the  divine  goodness,  arising  from 
the  existence  of  evil,  much  more  powerful  than  they 
are,  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliati(xi 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  refute  them.  In  opposition  to  every  seeming 
reason  to  the  contrary,  he  surely  must  be  considered 
•r  infinitdy  benevolent,  who,  by  the  sufferings  and 
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death  of  his  own  Son,  has  procured  eternal  tedenp^ 
tion  for  us. 

Let  us  farther  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the 
nature  of  the  atc^ement,  and  the  manner  in  whidi  it 
has  been  made.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  rej^esenC 
the  person  by  whom  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  was 
offered,  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
the  divinity  of  his  nature,  and  the  elevation  of  hid 
character,  are  justly  considered  as  ^ihandng  and  de- 
veloping the  goodness  of  Ood  toward  mankind.  He^ 
who  was  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  who  being  in  the  fi>rm 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  vnth  God, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  lock  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  This  was  the  mighty  Delivers 
to  whom  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption  was 
assigned ;  and  that  he  might  finish  a  salvation  for  aU 
people,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  divine  appoint- 
ment, that  he  should  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the 
cross.  Tbat  his  sufferings  and  death  were  designed 
^as  an  atonement  for  sin,  we  have  the  unequivocal  tes- 
lim<»iy  of  the  sacared  word.  An  inspired  Apostle  sf- 
-feitts,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law  w^re 
merely  intended  to  shadow  forth,  or  prefigure,  the  sacri^ 
&ce  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  they  had  neither  m^amn^ 
nor  ^flScacy  but  what  was  included  in  their  typicid 
4Ugnification.  The  same  language  whidi  is  used  hi 
T^^rence  to  tiie  sacrifices  of  the  law,  is  aj^lied  both 
1^'F/q)hets  and  Apoatles^  to  tlie  «ufibring«  of  Christ; 
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and  are  We  not  entitled  to  conclude  fr<»n  the  luivary- 
ing  use  of  this  phraseology,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
should  be  viewed  as  a  full  and  proper  atonement  for 
sin?  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  Our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  out 
peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  poured  out  his 
poul  unto  death  ;  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors, and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  in- 
tercession for  the  transgressors.'^ 

There  is,  indeed,  much  in  the  work  of  redempti(^ 
that  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  to  us.  But 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  means  employed 
for  its  accomplishment  were  of  divine  appointment, 
and  that  these  means,  even  to  our  limited  apprehen- 
sions, seem  to  possess  a  moral  fitness  for  answering 
the  end  for  which  they  were  designed.  Can  we  view 
the  suflferings  of  Christ,  without  feeling  impressed 
with  the  evil  of  sin,  the  fearful  circumstances  in  which 
the  offender  against  the  divine  government  is  placed, 
and  the  boundless  compassion  of  that  God  who  has 
not  spared  his  own  Son,  but  who  has  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all  ?  And  is  not  this  impression  necessary 
to  awaken  man  from  the  insensibility  which  sia  in- 
duces on  the  mindr  and  to  elevate  all  the  affections 
of  the  heart  to  the  love  of  what  is  Spiritual  and  holy? 
Where  do  we  learn  so  impressively  the  guilt  which 
sin  entails,  and  the  punishment  which  sin  deserves, 
as  at  tlie  cross  of  Christ  ?  Where  can  we  witness  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  mercy  more  affectingly  dig- 
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played  than  in  the  aitohement  which  was  made  by  thei 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Had  the 
end  been  attained  without  the  same  means,  we  must 
still  have  admired  the  goodness  of  God ;  but  the  dis- 
play of  his  goodness  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  un- 
accompanied with  so  full  a  disclosure  of  holiness  and 
mercy,  of  justice  and  benignity,  as  is  given  us  by  the 
humiliation  and  death  of  our  Redeemer.  It  is  amid 
the  darkness  of  that  night  when  the  illustrious  Friend 
and  Benefactor  of  mankind  was  despised  and  rejected 
of  men ;  when,  with  cruel  and  impious  indignity,  he 
was  mocked,  scourged,  and  condemned  to  be  cruci* 
fied ;  when  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  was  in 
agony,  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  to  the  ground,  that  we  learn  by 
the  most  awful  example,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
and  that  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life,  can  only 
be  bestowed  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

It  is  only  by  a  personal  participation  in  this  atoning 
sacrifice  that  any  are  made  free  from  the  consequences 
of  sin.  He  who  formed  us,  and  who  is  so  soon  to 
judge  us,  has  given  satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  goodness  of  his  nature  to  permit  us  to 
be  miserable  ;  and  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  his  good- 
ness in  this  world,  what  good  ground  have  we  for 
concluding  that  it  will  be  contrary  to  it  in  that  which 
is  to  come  T  Has  not  the  Christian  revelation  told  us, 
in  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the 
sorrows  of  this  life,  to  those  who  are  not  washed  from 
their  sins  in  the  blood  of  the  cross,  terminate  in  evils 
still  more  insupportable,  in  a  punishment  of  an  endless 
duration  ?  It  is  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone  that  can 


protect  any  of  t»  frdo^  tbe  wrath  to  odme.    Jesus  haa 
been  sent  fibrth  as  a  propitiates^  i^acrifice  throtigli 
fiedth  in  his  bloody  to  declare  the  righteousness  df  Qod 
in  the  remission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.    This  is  the 
sacrifice  in  which  God  is  weU  pleased,  by  which  his 
attributes  are  exhibited  and  glorified,  by  which  his 
boundless  mercy  extends  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt 
and  wretchedness,  and  by  whidi  he  is  reconciling  the 
worid  to  himself^  not  imputing  unto  man  their  tres^ 
passes.     Whether  we  regard  the  nature  of  the  sacri- 
fice, the  dignity  of  the  sufierer,  or  the  extent  and 
efficacy  of  the  sufierings  which  were  endured,  we 
cannot  conoeiye  how  the  benevolence  of  God  could  be 
more  fully  or  more  afiectingly  displayed. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  last  place,  consider  the  efficacy^ 
of  the  atonement.  It  has  been  divinely  appointed  to 
atone  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  by  introducing  humwi 
beings  again  into  the  favour  of  God,  to  secure  for  them 
a  state  of  existence  totally  free  from  sin  and  from 
sufiering.  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shaU  all  be  made  alive." 

That  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  infinitely  efficacious, 
we  learn  from  the  fact  of  its  being  fully  adequate  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  made.  The 
laws  of  nature  were  arrested  in  their  course,  as  a 
proof  to  every  succeeding  age,  that  the  illustrious 
Visitor  of  our  world,  who  died  on  the  cross,  was  its 
sovereign,  and  that  the  object  for  which  he  became 
obedient  unto  death  has  been  attained.  Jesus  was 
laid  in  the  tomb  ;  but  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 
and  shewed  that  he  had  obtained  dominion  over  death 
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afid  the  ^ve  .In  testimony  of  the  divine  acceptance^ 
he  was  raised  up  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  ia 
the  heavens ;  exalted  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  above  aU 
lurincipalities  or  powers,  or  any  name  that  is  named 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  ccxner 
The  great  efficacy  of  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  appears,  in  the  number  of  blessings  which  it 
has  procured  for  them  that  believe  on  him,^ — ^blessings 
which  are  co-extensive  with  the  spiritual  nece»* 
sities  of  man.  There  is  here  no  restriction  by  con- 
siderations of  moral  worth,  of  rank,  or  country,  or 
circumstances, — ^there  is  no  restriction  but  that  which 
man  imposes,  no  partiality  but  that  whidi  proceeds 
from  the  narrowness  of  our  own  apprdiensious*  The 
language  of  the  Redeemer  is,  "  Preach  the  Qospel  ta 
every  creature.*'  The  healing  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  are  not  to  be  confined  to  any  particular 
region  of  the  globe  ;  but  like  those  of  the  natural  sun, 
they  are  designed  to  illuminate  every  part  of  the- 
world ;  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness:  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  their  feet  into  tte 
way  of  peace.  The  atonement  becomes  a  pledge  of 
the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  the  divine  grace  and 
goodness ;  and  like  that  sign  which  was  of  old  esta- 
blished in  the  heavens,  it  forms  an  unambiguous  proof 
to  all  ages  and  to  every  kindred  and  tongue  that  Jesus 
is  the  only  and  the  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Here  is  a  solution  of  those  difficulties  respecting  the 
benevolence  of  God,  which  we  are  unable  to  remove 
by  any  considerations  derived  merely  from  nature. 
It  is  allowed  that  goodness  predominates  around  us ; 
but  why  such  a  fearful  mixture  of  evil  ?  Why  is  there 
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a  transition  so  appalling,  and  I  would  add,  so  un- 
natural, as  that  of  death  from  time  into  eternity  ?  To 
say  that  the  evil  which  exists  in  the  various  forms  of 
sorrow  and  death  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  man,  is  only  informing  us  of  one  of 
the  beneficent  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  not  ac- 
counting for  its  introduction  into  the  world.  Was  it 
not  possible  to  confer  on  man  a  constitution  by  which 
he  might  attain  to  the  highest  degrees  of  holiness 
without  enduring  the  most  painful  sufierings,  and  un- 
dergoing the  most  violent  privation  ?  It  is  revelatioQ 
alone  that  can  fully  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
it  is  the  atonement  alone  that  can  fully  remove  it. 
The  one  informs  us  that  death  entered  mto  the  world 
by  sin,  and  the  other,  that  without  an  expiation  the 
dominion  of  death  would  remain  undiminished.  The 
Son  of  God  has  made  the  expiation  which  was  re* 
quired,  and  in  consequence  of  its  eternal  efficacy,  has 
become  the  Author  of  salvation  to  them  that  obey 
him :  •'  that  as  sin  has  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  reign  of  death,  indeed,  still  continues,  but  it  is 
the  reign  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  In  this  sense  Christ 
has  abolished  death,  and  has  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality  to  light.  On  our  path  to  glory  we  are  allowed 
to  be  occasionally  harassed  by  the  foe  ;  but  it  is  only 
that  the  ultimate  triumph  may  be  more  splendid  and 
complete.  The  prospect  has  become  bright  before 
us ;  heaven,  whither  our  illustrious  Forerunner  has 
for  us  entered,  is  open  to  receive  us ;  and,  according 
to  his  promise,  we  look  for  an  everlasting  habitation. 
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where  there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow  nor  death.  The 
consummation  of  the  merciful  economy  under  which 
we  live,  by  the  removal  of  sin,  and  misery  and  pain, 
through  the  eflficacy  of  means  so  remote  from  human 
reason,  and  yet  so  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  will 
furnish  the  fullest  and  an  enduring  exposition  of  the 
apostolic  aphorism,  "  That  God  is  love." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  work  of  redemption,  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  means  of  removing  human 
guilt,  forms  a  most  aflFecting  discovery  of  the  grace 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  If  from  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  providepce  we  learn  that  the  Creator  is  good, 
we  behold  in  the  mighty  scheme  of  redemption,  from 
its  first  devolopement  to  its  final  consummation  a  ten- 
derness of  compassion,  and  an  extent  of  benevolence, 
the  height  and  the  depth  of  which  eternity  cannot 
fully  disclose.  To  endow  us  originally  with  the 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  our  nature,  which  ele- 
vate us  so  highly  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  which 
shew  us  to  have  been  made  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels — was  a  glorious  display  of  the  divine  bene- 
ficence; but  after  these  powers  and  susceptibilities 
were  perverted,  and  employed  in  opposition  to  the 
holiness  and  authority  of  Him  from  whom  they  were 
obtained,  to  devise  and  execute  our  restoration  from 
the  guilt  and  ruin  of  the  fall,  was  the  greatest  mani- 
festation that  can  be  either  given  or  received  of  the 
love  of  God  toward  us.  Hence  the  peculiar  mode  of 
expression  which  the  sacred  writers  employ  in  speak- 
ing of  the  grace  and  compassion  of  God  to  guilty  men. 
•*  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
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perish,  but  have  everlastiiig  life.  Scarfeely  fot  a 
righteous  man  would  one  die,  yet  pefadvtamute  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  dio ;  but  God  <x*a* 
mendeth  his  love  towards  uS)  in  that  white  Ve  Wei^ 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.*' 

In  What  an  affecting  manner  id  this  lov6  displayed 
in  the  means  that  have  been  iemployed  in  expiitii^ 
the  guilt  of  man,  and  in  Averting  fnotn  Us  that  wrath 
which  is  the  punishment  of  sin.  Behdld  in  the  first 
promise  of  a  ftiture  deliverer  the  source  of  thit  ray  t( 
light,  which  amidst  the  darkness  <5f  ageS  aniti^tlMi, 
ibe  hopes  of  the  faithful,  brightening  with  iiiblreasittg 
sjdendour  in  the  clearer  horizon  of  the  prc4)hetiic  ttetfe, 
till  it  was  bl^ided  and  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  'Though  the  gre^t  salyatibn 
was  predicted  by  all  the  prophets  that  have  beett 
since  the  world  began ;  though  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood by  its  typical  observances  prefigured  the  great 
and  the  only  adequate  oblation;  yet,  it  was  in  the 
fulness  of  the  times  that  the  sacrifice  Was  offered  which 
has  given  meaning  to  every  preceding  dispensation, 
which  has  reconciled  earth  to  heaven,  which  has 
brought  down  the  tabernacle  of  Grod  among  men,  and 
which  has  procured  for  us  an  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. In  every  part  of  this  grand  scheme  of  taercy 
and  reconciliation, — in  the  means  whidi  were  etd?- 
ployed  for  its  gradual  developement, — in  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  the  atonettient  on  which  it  resls,-^ 
in  the  painful  and  bitter  sufferings  by  which  this 
propitiatory  offering  was  made,-^in  the  dignity  and 
glory,  as  well  as  extent,  of  his  humiliation,  who 
came  into  the  world  for  its  accomplishment,— -and  in 
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the  vast  amplitude  of  its  designs  tespecting  the  hap- 
piness of  man," — in  every  light  in  which  we  can  am- 
template  this  subject^  we  discover  in  it  an  infinitude 
of  benevolence  and  compassion  to  the  human  race. 

How  great  is  the  comfort  to  know  and  to  be  assured^ 
that  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  filU  atonement  has 
been  made  for  iniquity, — tiiat  Christ  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made  a  curse  fot 
us ;  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.  There  is  here  an  extemt 
of  efficacy  which  precludes  despair,  because  it  reached 
to  all  peculiarities  of  guilt,  and  justifies  freely  all  th(»e 
^\\o  repent  and  who  believe  the  Gospel :  '*  for  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  deanseth  usi 
from  all  sin."  He  who  knew  no  sin,  was  made  siii 
fcfl:  us  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him.  This  is  the  sure  foundation  on  which 
the  penitent  sinner  may  build  all  his  hopes  of  eter^ 
nity ;  on  which  all  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty 
unite  in  sanctifying  and  saving  him  who  looks  to  it 
alone  as  his  refuge,  and  in  whidi  he  who  humbly  and 
sincerely  trusts  will  be  accepted  on  that  day,  when 
every  pretension  to  human  merit  will  vanish  before 
the  splendours  of  spotless  and  eveiiasting  purity.  Is 
not  that  God  rich  in  mercy,  who,  in  circumstances  of 
apostacy  and  humiliation,  devised  and  executed  a 
plan  by  which  mercy  may  triumph  in  our  everlasting^ 
recovery, — is  he  not  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  Ihef 
God  of  love?  It  is  while  viewing  this  love  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge  that  the  Apostle  regards  all  evil  as 
oidy  momentary  in  its  duration,  as  furnishing  the* 
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occasion  of  the  fuller  discovery  of  divine  mercy,  and 
as  incapable  of  delaying  fais  approach  to  a  state  of 
umningled  and  eternal  happiness. 

How  fully  is  the  love  of  God  shewn  to  us  in  the 
wo!^  of  redemption,  considered  as  the  medium  through 
whidi  spiritual  blessings  are  communicated !  As  siif 
could  not  be  removed  without  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
80  those  spiritual  benefits  which  it  is  the  design  of 
God  to  confer  on  his  people  are  conveyed  exclusively 
through  this  medium.  It  is  from  this  alone  that  the 
Christian  derives  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  It  is 
by  looking  through  faith  to  the  cross  that  the  penitent 
becomes  acquainted  with  those  relations  to  GocJ  and 
to  eternity  which  before  were  overlooked,  and  that  he 
discovers  more  clearly  the  extent  and  the  purity  of 
that  law  which  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will,  and 
according  to  the  sentence  of  which  he  finds  himself 
guilty.  The  designs  of  this  atonement  graduaUy 
unfold  themselves  to  his  view  ;  he  perceives  in  it  an 
adaptation  to  his  case  as  a  sinner  which  elevates  his 
mind  to  the  joy  and  confidence  of  hope ;  it  exhibits  to 
him  a  glory  in  the  character  and  perfections  of  God 
with  which  there  is  nothing  to  compare  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature ;  and  as  his  knowledge  of  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  increases,  it  becomes  to  him  the 
pledge  of  forgiveness,  and  the  source  of  peace  and 
felicity.  His  experience  thus  accords  with  the  remark 
of  the  Apostle ;  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new 
creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
are  become  new." 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  trace  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  Christian  life  the  influence  of  the  atone- 
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ment  as  the  Source  of  happiness,  and  the  medium  of 
spiritual  blessings.  It  is  those  only  who  know  the 
weakness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin,  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  never- 
failing  fountain  of  purity  and  joy.  They  only  know 
what  it  is  to  rest  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  as  an 
unchanging  ground  of  hope ;  a  ground  of  hope  that 
becomes  dearer  to  their  hearts,  as  they  grow  in  ac- 
quaintance with  themselves,  and  as  they  draw  nearer 
to  the  tomb  ;  and  the  glory  of  which,  as  the  charm  of 
every  other  object  and  pursuit  gradually  decays, 
becomes  brighter  and  brighter,  till  it  issues  in  the 
splendours  of  an  everlasting  day. 

On  this  view  of  the  character  of  God,  so  full  of  bene- 
volence and  benignity,  the  heart  delights  to  dwell ; 
and  this  is  the  view  which  the  atonement  of  Christ 
strongly  and  peculiarly  exhibits.     I  turn  even  from 
the  loveliness  of  nature  to  contemplate  the  reign  and 
the  triumphs  of  mercy  through  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
and  I  anticipate  the  glory  and  the  extent  of  these 
triumphs,  when  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Jesus,  and 
all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed.     Nor  can  I  stop 
here,  but  taking  the  light  of  revelation  for  niy  guide,  I 
behold,  as  the  fair  creation  of  almighty  power,  anew 
heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  rising  into  being,  where  God 
himself  shall  dwell  with  men,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying.     This  will  be 
the  end  of  an  economy  which  has  its  origin  in  mer^, 
and  its  termination  in  immortal  happiness  and  glory. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  dwelling  with  a  discohtentied 
piind  on  the  extent  of  suflFering  as  it  exists  in  the 
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world,  let  us  rather  think  with  gratitude  ajod  admirar 
tion  on  the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  who,  by  the 
obedience  and  death  of  his  own  Son,  a^omplishe4 
our  r^emption. 

Let  me  now  guard  against  the  )nisunderata.Q()iQg 

and  thie  abuse  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  thus  eu<^ 

deavoured  to  illustrate.    Though  the  goodness  of  God 

is  now  extended  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  to  thei 

Impenitent  and  unbeUeving^  his  displeasure  at  th^ 

same  time  rests  upon  theni,  and  the  exercise  of  his 

goodness  towards  them  wiU  terminate  with  the  present 

life.     If  we  ask  the  pfofw^i^  c^nd  the  irreligious^  thosQ 

who  live  without  prayer  aiKl  without  God,  whether 

they  expect  to  be  s^fe  and  happy  in  eternity,  they 

will  answer  in  the  a^rm^tive,  and  assign  as  thei 

ground  of  their  expectation,  that  God  is  good,    Tb& 

multitude  of  thoughtless  pqrsoos  who  are  unconcerned 

for  their  souls,  and  who  neglect  the  great  salvation, 

and  whose  religion,  though  it  bear  the   Christis^EL 

name,  is  nothing  {Qore  thfin  ^  refined  system  of  deism^, 

are  supported  by  the  same  hope,  and  look  to  th^ 

goodness  of  God  as  the  ground  of  it,    Now,  it  is  only 

necessary  to  read  the  New  Testament  to  be  satisfied 

that  this  is  a  fatal  delusion,    fhat  God,  yfhom  WQ 

vainly  imagine  to  hpnpur  by  igiputing  to  him  a  spi^ip^ 

of  goodness  suited  to  our  own  vigws,  and  adapted  tq 

our  irreligion,  regards  the  imputation  as  a  foul  afiront 

offered  to  his  nature  and  government.     He  has  himself 

told  us,— -and  he  has  done  so  with  a  frequency  and 

solemnity  which  may  well  awaken  our  anxieties  and 

our  fears,  that  the  period  of  his  patience  and  long- 
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3u£feripg  towards  the  unconverted  is  confined  to  the 
present  life> — that  now  is  the  season  of  merciful  visi* 
tetiOi>~*'  that  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  that  now 
13  the  day  of  salvation. — and  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire,  to 
take  vengeance  on  those  who  know  not  God,  aiKl 
who  obey  not  the  Gospel;  who  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  fi*om  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.  Despisest 
thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance.  But  after  thy  hardness 
and  impenitent  heart,  treasiifest  up  unto  thyself  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God/'    Hence  it  appears, 

I.  That  God  in  his  character  is  infiinitdy  lovely  and 
amiable.  This  is  the  obvious  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  led  by  the  consideration  of  his  goodness.  In  com- 
parison of  his,  what  is  the  goodness  or  the  excellency 
of  the  highest  intelligences  ?  How  great  is  his  good- 
ness, ami  how  great  is  his  beauty !  It  is  this  which 
gives  to  the  character  of  the  Divinity  its  highest  glory, 
aqd  which  presents  His  character  as  an  object  on 
whidi  the  soul  may  for  ever  delightfully  repose. 
Whatever  happiness  is  enjoyed  through  the  universe 
fipws  from  this  unmixed,  unlimited  fountain.  If  the 
principle  of  active,  unwearied,  persevering  benevo- 
l^ioe  in  a  fellow-creature  raises  its  possessor  in  our 
Section  and  esteem,  can  we  withhold  from  Him  the 
Jove  of  our  heart  and  soul,  to  whose  overflowing  kind- 
ness we,  and  all  who  live,  owe  our  being,  and  whose 
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benevolence,  while  it  renders  him  altogether  lovelyr 
opens  up  before  us  prospects  of  unbounded  and  eternal 
happiness?  There  is  goodness  in  him  to  an  infinite 
extent,  in  all  its  possible  modifications, — as  supreme- 
moral  excellency,  as  good- will  to  all  intelligent  crea* 
tures, — as  grace  to  the  guilty  and  the  undeserving,— 
as  mercy  to  the  miserable— as  bounty  to  the  neces^ 
sitous — and  the  attributes  of  truth,  and  justice,  and 
&,ithfulness.  How  encouraging  the  thought,  that  this 
goodness  dwells  in  him  who  is  almighty,  unchanging, 
and  etemal,  under  whose  government  we  live,  in. 
whose  hands  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  ouc 
ways!  • 

IL  The  goodness  of  God  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
comfort.  Of  this  goodness  we  have  largely  experi- 
enced during  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years  ;  and 
though  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer,  from  its  bounty 
during  the  past,  that  it  will  continue  bountiful  in 
future,  yet  we  are  not  without  grounds  for  concluding, 
that  if  we  receive  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
offered  to  sinners,  it  will  communicate  the  richest, 
variety  of  blessings  in  time  and  in  eternity.  We  may 
go  to  the  divine  goodness,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  finding  relief  in  it  from  all  our  necessities*  Are  we 
in  poverty?:  How  cheering  is  it  to  direct  our  thoughts 
to  the  goodness  that  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 
and  that  supplies  the  want  of  every  living  thing..  Are 
we  in  aflaiction,  and  tried  with  temptation  ?  Let  us 
turn  to  that  compassion  that  does  not  aflSict  willingly, 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men;  and  view  it  converting 
our  sufferings  into  blessings,  and  making  all  things; 
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rork  together  for  our  good.  Are  the  shades  of  death 
osing  around  us  ?  We  have  no  cause  to  fear,  while 
K)king  with  believing  hearts  to  that  boundless  love 
y  which  the  Saviour  destroyed  death  and  him  that 
ad  the  power  of  it,  and  has  opened  to  his  followers 
glorious  kingdom,  from  which  deaths  and  sorrow, 
nd  pain,  shall  be  for  ever  excluded. 
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C^APT£ft  XIII. 

THE  DOMINION  AND  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD. 

The  perfections  which  we  have  ^ideavoured  to  pram 
must  essentially  belong  to  God,  render  it  evident  that 
his  dominion  over  all  things  is  supreme  and  unalien- 
able.  To  whom  can  the  sovereignty  of  all  things  be- 
long, but  to  him  who  has  given  being  to  all  things, 
and  who  alone  is  capable  of  upholding  and  of  govern- 
ing the  universe  over  which  he  presides  ?  Ought  not 
he  to  bear  the  supremacy,  both  because  his  wisdcxn, 
goodness,  and  power,  are  infinite,  and  because  he  is 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  the  final  end  for  which  all 
things  exist?  The  Scriptures  accordingly  abound 
with  statements  concerning  the  sovereign  dominion 
of  God,  founded  on  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and 
on  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  all  things  as  creator, 
preserver,  and  benefactor.  *'  The  Lord  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 
The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine ;  as  for 
the  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded 
them." 

The  term  sovereignty,  when  applied  to  God,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  signifying  anything  arbitrary, 
any  thing  capricious,  or  that  he  ever  does  any  thing 
without  a  reason  founded  in  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, for  its  accomplishment.     But  God  is  sovereign. 
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inasmuch  as  he  is  Lord  of  all,  and  acts  according  to 
his  will,  independently  and  irresistibly,  without  giving 
any  further  account  of  his  matters  than  seems  good 
unto  him.  His  government,  while  it  is  conducted 
with  justice  and  with  judgment,  is  at  the  same  time 
conducted  with  the  high  authority  which  it  becomes 
him  to  exercise,  whose  right  and  dominion  are  m 
universal  as  they  are  uncontrollable,  who  is  the  w^y 
Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  tha  lord  of  lord*. 
We  may  find  in  the  blindness  and  corruption  of  mao* 
^  reptson  why  a  doctrine  in  itsielf  so  unquestionable  a9 
tbat  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  should  be  so  frequently 
disputed,  so  generally  resisted  and  denied.  Even 
thos^  vvbo  believe  it,  seem,  in  some  instances,  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  shew  the  diflficulty  which  is 
fel(  to  act  fully  and  practically  on  the  admission  of  ite 
(ruth.  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  e^iii 
in  e:$^t  accordance  with  the  divine  purpoi^,  is  a  C(m* 
plusion  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  scrip(urftl 
representation  of  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of 
Qpd.  Yet  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  cpnclnaion  if 
strenuously  denied  by  some  professing  christian^,  at 
injurious  to  the  divine  character,  and  ^s  inoompatil^ 
^th  moral  agency.  Before  attempting  to  giv^  any 
§xpl^n^tiQn  of  this,  let  us  consider  moro  fully,  in  thQ 
Qrs(  place»  th^  nature  and  properties  of  the  divine 
4oBainion  and  sovereignty ;  ^nd,  secondly,  the  mann^ 
in  which  they  are  shewn  in  the  government  of  the 
world. 
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r 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  GOD'S  DOMINION  AND 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
divine  dominion  and  sovereignty.     These  terms  are 
nearly  synonymous,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  often  use 
only  one  of  them  as  suflBciently  denoting  all  that  is 
included  in  both.    The  sovereignty  of  God  is,  in* its 
nature,  independent  and  absolute.     He  is  God  him- 
self alone,  and  beside  him  there  is  none  else.    He 
possesses  the  most  perfect  freedom  either  of  acting  or 
of  refraining  from  action, — of  creating  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  create,— 
of  preserving  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  in  being, 
or  of  allowing  all  things  to  return  unto  nothing,— <)f 
extending  mercy  to  the  fallen  angels,  and  of  leaving 
mankind  for  ever  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery ;  or  of 
reversing  this  order,  and  passing  by  the  angels  that 
sinned,  while  grace  is  proclaimed  to  the  human  race. 
He  may  simply  prescribe  laws  to  his  rational  crea- 
tures, without  any  promise  of  reward  to  obedience,  or 
he  may  prescribe  laws  accompanied  with  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  their  observance.     He  may  re- 
.move  whatever  good  he  bestows  when  it  pleases  him, 
without  doing  us  any  injustice.     The  reason,  the  life, 
the  friends,  the  honour,  and  the  happiness  which  he 
gives,  he  has  an  unquestionable  right  in  a  moment  to 
withdraw.    In  judgment  he  may  cause  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  refuse  their  rain,  or  in  mercy  he  may  com- 
mand them  to  drop  in  fertilizing  showers,  and  produce 
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abundance.  To  his  own  children  he  may  allot  poverty 
and  aflOiiction,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  patience  as 
well  as  of  his  sovereignty  he  may  give  to  wicked  men 
r idles  and  honours.  To  one  nation  he  may  communir 
cate  literature  and  arts,  and  all  the  institutions  of  a 
free  ^d  civilized  people,  while  another  nation  may 
be  suffering  from  ignorance,  from  barbarous  instlT 
tutions,  from  the  misrule  of  its  governors.  In  one 
fiunily  there  may  be  a  series  of  afflictions  which  no 
foresight  nor  prudence  on  the  part  of  men  can  preT 
vent,  while  the  neighbouring  family  is  generally  pros- 
perous,  and  exempted  from  the  same  visitations^ 
"  Cs^not  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter,  saith  the  Lord  ? 
Behpld  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye 
in  mine  hand,  O  house  of  Israel.  I  know,  saith  Job, 
that  thou  canst  do  every  thing,  and  that  no  thought 
can  be  withholden  from  thee." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  being  independent  and  ab- 
solute, cannot  be  limited,  controlled,  nor  resisted,  by 
any  other  being.  He  acts  according  to  the  plan  of  his 
own  infinite  wisdom,  and  worketh  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  compassion  on  whom  he  wiU  have 
compassion.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  do- 
minion, and  his  kingdom  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration :  "  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  re- 
puted as  nothing :  and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will 
in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth :  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him. 
What  doest  thou  V  Unlike  to  all  who  rule  by  a  mere 
delegated  authority,  God  possesses  an  infinite  right 
to  act  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  will,  and  infinite 
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strength  to  accomplish  all  his  pleasure.  All  powtf  is 
feebleness  opposed  to  omnipotence,  and  all  the  con- 
trivances of  created  intelligence  are  folly  when  monii^ 
counter  to  the  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom.  He  wte 
fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence^  may,  &r 
i^asons  unfathomable  by  us,  allow  his  creatures  to 
vidate  his  laws ;  but  where  can  there  be  any  thing  to 
check  that  will  which  is  in  itself  the  source  ci  all  power» 
and  which  can  remove  into  a  state  of  nothingness  ttaH 
universe  to  which  it  has  given  being  ?  "  Thou  ^t 
say,  then,  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For 
who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who 
art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  hcmbur^ 
and  another  unto  dishonour  V* 

We  must  beware  of  imagining  that,  because  the 
dominion  of  God  is  independent  and  absolute,  it  is  in 
any  way  arbitrary  or  tyrannical.  It  is  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  infinite  perfection  and  excellency  of  his 
own  nature ;  and  is  founded  on  righteousness,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  Possessing  these  attributes 
to  an  infinite  extent,  it  is  impossible  that  any  law  or 
act  of  his  government  should  not  be  holy,  and  just, 
and  good.  If  he  had  conducted  his  government  by 
absolute  power  only,  then  might  he  have  removed  the 
guilt  and  the  impurity  of  his  creatures  without  an 
atonement;  but  his  justice  required  a  satirfaction, 
and  therefore  he  could  not.  If  power  alone  were  the 
of  his  conduct,  might  he  not  reject  the  innocent 
avour  the  guilty ;  but  the  righteous  Lord  loveth 
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righteousness,  and  therefore  he  cannot  but  approve 
the  Upright  and  condemn  the  wicked.  Though  Qod| 
as  this  supreme  Sovereign,  has  a  right  to  act  without 
giving  any  account  of  his  matters,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  no  account  can  be  given,  or  that  any 
thing  is  done  without  the  most  profound  wisdom*  It 
i0  after  the  Apostle  had  been  discoursing  concerning 
ik^  procedure  of  Gkxi  in  rejecting  the  Jews  and  in 
gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  in  choosing  one,  and  in 
leaving  another,  that  he  exdaims,  '*  O  the  depth  oC 
the  ridies  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ^ 
bMT  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways. 
pQBt  finding  out  ?"  In  referring  those  dispensations  of 
Qod>  which  are  inscrutable  to  us,  to  the  divine  8ove<- 
rdgnty,  we  thus  adcnowledge,  not  that  there  is  any- 
thing arbitrary  in  these  dispensations,  but  that  God 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  conduct  his  govern- 
ment, without  communicating  the  counsels  by  which 
its  procedure  is  directed  to  us.  But  without  any  such 
communication,  we  know  that  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  supporters  of  his  throne ; — that  he  cannot^  in 
virtue  of  the  supreme  excellency  and  perfection  of  his 
nature,  but  do  what  is  right,  and  hate  what  is  widred 
and  unjust ; — that  however  hidden  and  deep  his  wis* 
dom  may  be  from  the  surface  of  those  mighty  works 
which  at  once  strike  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  omni* 
potence,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the  Unerring  rule  ac- 
cording to  which  those  works  have  been  framed  ;— • 
and  that  though  his  ways  be  dark  and  mysterious  in 
regard  to  us,  they  are  all  founded  on  mercy  as  well  as 
on  truUi  and  righteousness.  His  power,  indeed,  is 
absdute ;  for  none  cm  resist  bis  will,  or  ddiver  out 
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of  his  hands ;  but  his  goodness  is  equal  to  his  power, 
and  furnishes  a  pledge  to  the  universe  that  he»  ia  the 
exercise  of  his  sovereignty,  will  never  inflict  oa  his 
creatures  any  thing  unjust,  or  ask  from  them  any  thing 
incompatible  with  their  real  honour  and  happiness. 

How  vast,  then,  and  boundless  is  the  dominion  of 
God!  ''I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man 
upon  it:  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  tho 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded."  AU 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  the  ministers  of  his  wiUt' 
All  the  celestial  worlds  move  by  his  word :  "  he  telleth 
the  number  of  the  stars ;  he  calleth  them  all  by  theif 
names.  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did  he 
in  heaven^  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  in  all  deqp 
places.  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the. 
ends  of  the  earth ;  he  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain ; 
he  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasuries."  His  do- 
minion is  felt,  as  a  God  of  power  and  of  justice  by  the 
rebels  who  inhabit  the  place  of  his  wrath :  as  they 
cannot  flee  from  his  presence,  neither  can  they  cease 
to  be  subject  to  his  control ;  nor  to  be  the  unwilling 
instruments  of  advancing  his  glory.  Mankind  have 
revolted  from  his  authority,  and  have  alienated  from 
him  their  hearts,  but  they  cannot  withdraw  from  his. 
dominion:  not  only  does  their  obligations  to  love  and 
to  serve  God  remain  unalterable,  but  in  their  state  of 
deepest  revolt  and  criminality  God  alone  is  their  Lord 
and  sovereign,  and  displays  the  exercise  of  this  high 
sovereignty  over  them,  in  shewing  his  wrath,  and  in 
making  his  power  known,  though  he  endures  with 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction ;  and  makes  known  the  riches  of  his  glory 
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cm  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared 
unto  glory.  In  this  world  of  rebels,  into  which  suf- 
fering and  misery  hate  been  so  widely  introduced,  the 
thoughts  of  every  heart,  the  movements  of  every  in- 
dividual, the  counsels  that  are  formed,  the  powers  that 
are  exerted,  the  objects  that  are  pursued^  are  alto- 
gether under  the  control,  and  ultimate  directic»i  of  God. 
The  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his.  He  leadeth 
counsellors  away  spoiled,  and  maketh  the  judges  fools. 
He  r^oveth  away  th^^  speech  of  the  trusty,  and  taketh 
ia^ay  the  understanding  of  the  aged.  He  poureth 
dontempt  upon  princes,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of 
'the  mighty.  He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  de- 
stroyeth  them ;  he  enlargeth  the  nations,  and  straiten- 
elh  them  again. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD  IS  SHEWN 
IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  ways  in  which  God  shews  his  sovereignty  in  con- 
ducting the  afiairs  of  the  world  are  so  numerous,  and 
ab  dearly  seen  in  the  history  of  every  individual,  that 
we  niust  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  and  striking.  Does  not  the  character  of  God 
a&  our  kinjg  and  lawgiver,  exhibit  his  right  to  com- 
mand, and  his  dominion  over  us  ?  Is  not  he  the  su- 
preme Sovereign,  "  by  >yhom  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice,"— ^and  by  whose  sentence  the  eternal 
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happiness  or  misety  dT  every  intelligent  creature  tfluit 
be  filled?  Does  not  he  declare  the  extadi  «f  nkit 
dominion  and  aotereignty  by  fixing  hisiaw':ip.  tfas 
ccHiscience,  and  oonferring  on  every  man  the  crtppnhf^ 
of  distinguishing  between  gdod  and  evil,  and  of  feek 
ing  the  obligation  of  rendering  obedience^  unto  Ckadt 
And  the  more  My  to  iUustrate  lUs  Boi^ereignty^  hMr 
often  has  he  ^Veh  lavrs  to  his  cre»tQret,/ whidi  :si!t 
bindmg  upon  theou  n^  as  wiaherable'  pniMiii|dfl8  of 
moral  obligation,  but  solely  in  viftte  rof  tlie  vrilLafld 
the  audiority  of  Him  by  v^om  they  are  enacted.  :riK 
flns  description  was  the  commandment  whidi'alknni 
our  first  parents  freely  to  eat  iof  all  the  tMM  in 
Paradise,  excepting  the  trto  df  knowlec^  of  goad 
and  evil :  a  commandment  for  which  tio  reaatb  il 
assigned  but  the  pleasure  of  the  only  Creator  and 
Legislator,  and  which  seems,  therefore,  designed  to 
try  man's  obedience  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  his 
Maker  and  Lord.  This  commandment,  imlike  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law,  WiMch  obviously  approve 
themselves  as  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  to  the  under- 
standing of  man,  was,  in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  itself,  but  received  its  authority  solely 
from  the  will  of  God.  He  who  illustrated  hta  4o 
minion  and  sovereignty  by  issuing  sock  enabfBMOlS^ 
as  well  as  by  the  splendour  and  majesty  vdth  ^rbi^ 
he  promulgated  the  moi^al  law  fr(M  Sinai,  hal(  iftfaewa 
the  same  high  prferogativefi  cf  hid  native  and  govetft- 
ment,  by  arresting,  atld  altering,  and  r^sili^^his 
Own  institutions.  He  caiinot,  indeed,  cOnm^abdsaaoiy 
creature,  formed  in  his  own  image,  to  cease  fixstt 
)Ving  and  serving  him ;  because  this  we»e  to  dtutog^ 
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firoia  bedijig  what  he  necessarily  Ib,  the  God  d£  infimte 
pBii  imoiutable  holiness  and  righteQusness ;  neither 
lean  h^  reverse  any  pf  his  own  ordinances  and  laws, 
§tfm  wy  alteration  in  his  coui^iels,  or  from  any 
jSiteBEipt  to  improve  hi^  orig^^  plan^;  but  he  efi^ctiii 
pbiuiges  in  his  (procedure,  in  the^  exerpise  and  for  the 
'lO^nifestatiqn  of  his  sovereignty,  an4  in  mercy  to  thf 
varying  circumstances  and  wants  of  his  creatures* 
.    Th^s,  h^s  God  shpwn  his  dominion  over  the  consti<- 
lutjw  of  the  natural  vy^orld  by  arres^ng  its  laws.    hf. 
pbedience  to  his  command  the  sun  stood  still,  or  movec^ 
]b»^cdi;)vard ;  the  clouds  retained  their  v.apours,  the  esgrtj^ 
jTi^s^  its  produce^  the  sea  divided  itself  into  an  hea^p, 
fin4  ^  the  miracle^  of  mercy  and  of  power  recorded 
ill  the  Scriptures  were  performed.  ^  The  whole  ritual 
%aw  ^ven  to  the  Jews,  and  binding  on  them  in  virtu^ 
of  d}^  wiU  of  their  $overpign,  was  rep^^ded  by  the  same 
fUUhority  wbic^  enforced  iU  when  iits  chief  design  in 
prefiguring  the  character  and  work  of  the  Messi^  was 
fulfilled.    In  the  exercise  of  his  high  sovereignty  h^ 
h9»  made  material  alterations  on  the  procedure  of  his 
jgov^n^ment  in  regard  to  man  after  the  fall,  mercifully 
.44a{4ix2g  it  to  the  circumstances  of  apostate  and  guilty 
jcsiei^res,  \ff  revoking  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works, 
A^y  transferring  the  penalty  frofUjthe^ner  to  the  chosen 
and  iappcwted  surety,  and  by  pro^iming  a. new  way 
fii  ace^tpnce  through  a  mediator.     But  for  the  indis^ 
.pitable  right  of  God  freely  and  independently  to  ex^ 
ercise  ;l^s  sovereignty,  man  would  have  remained  for 
^ever  under  the  denunciations  of  the  first  covenant^ 
imred^med  from  the  guilt,  and  unrenewed  from  the. 
fiofmgliim  of  siQj  a])d  jo  a  state  of  everls^iting  axdn^ 
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sion  and  punishment  from  God's  gracious  presenoej 
And  can  any  good  reason  be  given  why  he  who  had 
a  right,  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty,  thus  to  revoke  one 
covenant!  and  to  institute  another,  and  so  to  alter  tfafe 
procedure  of  his  government  toward  mankind,  as  to 
jdace  them  under  an  econcmiy  of  hope  and  of  mercgfi 
placing  within  their  reach  his  own  appointed  means  cf 
salvation  ;-^can  any  reason  be  given,  why  in  virtue  of 
this  same  right  he  may  not  have  selected  the  very 
number  and  persons  to  be  saved,  concerning  whoiB 
lie  hath  purposed  that  they  shall  never  perish,  bctf 
obtain  everlasting  life  ?    Who  can  say  that  such  jeA 
exercise  of  sovereignty  would  be  unjust  to  those  that 
are  left  without  saving  grace,  when,  if  sovereignty 
had  not  been  at  all  exercised,  all  must  have  inevitaUy 
perished?  The  right,  in  virtue  of  which  God  might  have 
provided  salvation  for  all,  for  fallen  angels  as  well  as 
for  fallen  men,  may  have  been  exercised,  without  any 
impeachment  of  the  divine  perfections,  in  procuring 
salvation  only  for  a  certain  number. 
'    But  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  this 
conelusion,  when  we  have  considered  the  ways  in 
whidi  God  shews  his  sovereignty  in  our  own  in- 
dividual history,  and  in  his  providential  government 
of  the  world.    How  much  of  divine  sovereignty  is  seen 
in  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  all  men  are 
introduced  into  life,  and  in  placing  those  circumstances 
altogether  beyond  their  own  control!    The  circum- 
stances in  which  a  child  is  born,  determincj  in  a  gi^at 
measure,  his  future  course  and  character ;  whether  he 
is  to  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
i\  'literg^te ;  whether  he  shall  be  civilized  or  savage,  a 
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firee  man  or  a  slave,  a  christian  or  a  heathen.    How 
dfflbrent  is  the  lot,  and  the  probable  destinatioD,  of 
the  diild  bom  of  christian  parents  in  Britain,  and  that 
of  the  child  bom  of  heathen  parents  in  Africa,  or  in 
the  wilderness  of  America !    In  the  one  case  he  is 
surrounded  from  his  infancy  with  the  character,  the 
^jecti9,  the  usages  of  savage  life,  and  the  moral  cer^ 
tainty  is,  that  his  own  character  will  be  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  mode  of  living :  in  the  other 
case  he  possesses  as  his  birthright,  the  advantages 
aiid  privileges  of  a  native  of  the  British  Isles,  is  early 
made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  elementary  prio- ' 
ci]^s  of  true  religion,  and  is  trained  up  in  the  midst 
erf  a  free  and  civilized  people.     Without  contrasting 
cases  so  remote  from  each  other,  we  cannot  but  notice 
the  diversity  of  allotment  of  children  bom  under  the 
s^Eune  govemment,  and  ushered  into  life  in  the  im* 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other.     One  is  bom  in 
a  family  of  rank  and  of  wealth,  to  inherit  the  rank  and 
the  wealth  conveyed  to  him  by  his  ancestors.     From 
the  hour  of  his  birth  is  he  surrounded  with  attendants 
to  anticipate  his  necessities,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
enjoyments;    To  the  forming  of  his  person,  the  open- 
ing, the  instructing,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  mind, 
cxxistant  attention  is  shewn,  and  no  expenses  spared. 
From  his  youth  up,  his  hereditary  advantages  secure 
for  him  the  marked  respect,  and  the  ready  obedience 
of  many  of  his  fellow-creatures:    To  these  superiOT 
privileges  of  a  temporal  nature,  are  added  others  still 
more  valuable,  because  they  are  rdigious  and  spiritual. 
By  every  persuasive  mc^ve  is  the  great  duty  incul- 
cated of  remembering  the  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth : 
dp  realizing  his  presence  everywhere  and  at  all  times; 
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to  regard  the  working  of  his  hand  in  every  event  and 
circumstance  of  his  lot ;  of  feding  while  he  render*  to 
God  his  best  obedience,  his  smfuhiess  and  iii^Worthi- 
ness;  so  as  to  lock  for  .acceptance  altogether  to  the 
atonement  and  meiHit  of  the  fiisd^mer ;-  cf *  watohki^ 
^igainst  the  beguiling  influence  of  sin^  and  of  praying 
for  deliverance  from  temptation ;  of  using  with  depen^ 
denoe  on  divine  teltehing^  sdl  the  appointed  means  &r 
^wing  in  grace  and  in  spiritual  knowledge;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  life  of  remembering  that  an 
account  nlust  be  gtv^h  ^t  the' judgment-seat  of  Christ* 
of  all  the  deeds  doi^' in  the  body.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reas6tl  is  hel  t'Migfat  ^s  to  bdieye>  axxl  ftel, 
and  practice.  ' 

Another  child  id  bom  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  of 
jparents  in  poverty,  in  Ignoratice,  and  in  vice.  From 
the  hour  in  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling  any  want, 
is  he  accustomed  lo  penuty,  and  cold,  and  nakedness* 
He  has  been  introduced  into  being,  but  he  is  left  in  a 
^at  measure  unacquainted  with  its  Author,  its  uses, 
and  its  end.  In  place  bf  being  qualified  by  a  virtuous 
education  to  raise  himself  above  indigence,  he  is 
taught  to  beg,  and  tb  steal,  and  to  pass  his  life  in  vice 
and  ih  idleness.  Of  Ms  own  character  as  a  sinftd  and 
immortal  being  he  knows  little ;  of  the*  way  of  salvadcxi 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  he  ii  totally  ignorant ;  aadof 
the  a!wful  realities  that  foflow  death  he  has  scancd;^ 
healxJ,  and  never  thinks.  How  different  is  his  aflot- 
taent,  as  well  as  his  character,  from  the  person  bom  to 
temporal  prosperity,  and  to  spiritual  privilege  and 
enjoyment !  No  one  can  doubt  the  exercise  of  divide 
sovereignty  in  determining  thW  human  beings  should 
'  '^-^—  into  life  in  eirciuitxetancee  «o  gr^tly  diversified-^ 
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.circufflsUtnces  over  which  they  have  no  controul»  and 
wbif^£k>  generally 9  without  the  operation  of  any  phy- 
sical (i^lQepsity,  &1L  the^ture  chariacter  and  destiny. 

The  «a0^e  divine  soyereignty  is  farther  shewn  in  the 
^prpvidenoe  of  ^jpd  po  freqwntly  appointing  to  men  a 
ocxirsfs  pf  li^  yety  di^i^nt  |pm  th^  which  they  in- 
tended to  foilpw,^.  .  How  d^^^erent  often  are  the  places 
of  gaar  residepoe^  the.  dufias  assigned  m  to  perform, 
Apd  the  friends  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  firom 
those  which  we  priginaUy  contemplated !   The  great 
majority  b^in  life  in  the  pursuit  df  the  sjEune  objed^, 
wealth*  .honour^  and  ei^yment ;  but  very  few  of  the 
ipomp^tipiig  ev«*  v^(^  the  ;gpaU  or.  gain  the  prize 
to  whidh.  they  aspir^.    Thp.  merchant*  after  being 
abnost:  wit^iin  reach  oi  the  competency  which  he 
wished*  sees,  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
aOJ9tjr(4«  by  the  violence  of  the  elements,  or  by  an  ex- 
j^^ordina^  depreciation  of  prc^rty,  bis  wealth  dis- 
.9{>pear,  and  hin^f,  wd  hip.  fiaqoiily*  and  hi^  hopes, 
fsidned.    ^b0  hi^sbandeian,  afi^  having  arrived  at  a 
^QPiS^rUA>lQ  mi^p^[ideiaf^,  .finds  himself  gradually 
4Av<^V9d  in  ei^iovi^  diiioulty,  and  in  kretirieiraUie  loss, 
>y  the  gr^  and  unespfiQted  M  in  <3ie  price  of 
liifc  hrm  pcgduoe.    The  Swuly  <of  rank  and  fortune, 
mo^  o£  its  heD&ditary  dastinotic»is,  and  guarded  from 
4ii@9Ph]|J$«l  by  all  the  protdotion  which  legislative 
i^MP^ments  can  render,  might  fteem  certain  of  being 
Cjonveyed  with  its  honour  and  wealth  to  remotest 
^enei^tioiis ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  human  laws  can 
do  to  prevent  its  extmetion,  it  gradually  decays,  aad 
is  at  length  lost  in  the  family  of  mankind. 

Of  the  chiklren  in  the  same  family*  xxr  in  the  same 
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seminary,  how  diflerent  in  the  course  of  life  are  the 
pursuits,  the  honours,  the  destinations,  from  those 
which  were  designed  for  them  by  their  parents,  or 
which  they  had  confidently  looked  for  themselves! 
Some  were  ushered  into  the  world  in  what  weie 
deemed  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  well  edu- 
cated, well  connected,  and  well  furnished ;  but  became 

« 

self-confident,  bold  in  speculation,  ambitious  of  soon 
being  rich,  till  at  length  their  property  was  lost  by 
imprudence,  their  character  by  licentiousness,  and 
they  sunk  into  a  premature  grave  before  they  had  lived 
half  their  days.  Others,  with  fewer  advantages, 
without  influence  or  friends  to  recommend  them,  but 
with  the  possession  of  talents,  of  industry,  and  perse- 
verance, advanced  to  their  object  with  a  steadier  and 
more  successfiil  aim,  and  found  the  wealth  and  dis« 
tinction  attained  to  which  they  aspired.  But  while 
they  have  reached  to  these,  they  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  happiness  which  they  had  promised  them- 
selves :  this  happiness  at  every  succeeding  step  has 
eluded  their  grasp,  and  now  that  they  are  on  the 
very  summit  of  worldly  greatness,  they  feel  them- 
selves destitute  of  real  good.  Does  not  all  this  shew 
us  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  that  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  own  steps? 
Does  it  not  teach  that  God  reigns  as  Sovereign  among 
men,  and  that  it  is  to  his  will  we  are  to  look  for  the 
knowledge  of  our  duty,  as  the  source  of  our  happiness, 
and  as  that  which  is  to  fix  the  course  we  are  to  run, 
and  also  the  bounds  of  our  habitation  ? 

The  entire  dependence  of  man  upon  God  as  the 
supreme  Sovereign  is  farther  seen  in  His  holding  the 
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life  of  man  at  his  own  disposal.  The  wishes  of  man, 
and  the  designs  of  God,  are,  in  regard  to  life,  ex- 
tremely different  All  are  desirous  of  living,  and 
flatter  themselves  with  many  years;  but  death  is 
daily  disappointing  their  hopes,  and  telling  them  how 
false  is  their  security.  How  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  are  bom  into  the  world  never  come  to 
mature  years :  and  how  many  in  the  midst  of  their 
designs,  and  of  their  usefulness,  are  suddenly  cut 
off!  Why  is  one  man  permitted  in  health  and  in 
honour  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  while  another  dies  in 
infancy,  and  another  in  youth,  and  anodier  in  the  midst 
of  his  days  ?  To  what  else  than  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  **  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  hii^ 
own  will,"  are  we  to  refer  this  procedure  of  provi- 
dence ?  Might  we  not  expect  that  a  sovereignty  which 
is  so  manifestly  exercised  in  the  different  allotments  of 
mankind  in  regard  to  this  world,  would  also  be  visible 
in  its  distribution  of  those  blessings  that  are  requisite 
to  make  men  meet  for  the  happiness  of  another*  ? 

Accordingly  we  learn,  both  from  the  history  of 
former  generations,  and  from  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  world  in  our  own  times,  that  the  means  of  grace 
are  sent  to  some,  but  not  to  all.  These  have  not  been 
enjoyed  at  any  one  time  by  all  mankind  since  the 
original  separation  of  the  human  race  into  tribes  and 
nations.  To  the  Jews  they  were  specially  conveyed, 
-while  the  surrounding  nations  were  living  in  idolatry. 
To  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to 
them  were  communicated  the  ministry  of  the  propheti^, 

*  The  train  of  tboug^ht  which  is  here  suggested,  is  very  ably  pursued 
^nd  illustrated  bj  Dr.  Dwijht. 
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and  the  ordiiiaiices  of  religious  worship,  while  every 
other  people  was  left  to  the  li^  of  traditionary  revfH 
lation.  and  to  the  lessons  furnished  by  cxeaticHk  aqd 
providmice.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  people  wllp 
wwe  thus  selected  to  make  them  more  deserviog  of 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  selection  than  pther^  ^I 
do  not  know  any  reason  which  could  be  urged  fgrtlip 
'preference  whidi  might  not  be  urged  with  equal  pv^ 
priety  in  behalf  of  any  other  nation.  He  who  inacle 
the  choice  disclaims  all  righteousness  in  them  as  the 
ground  of  it,  and  refers^  it  to  the  exercise  c^  his  oim 
aoverei^iAy.  *'  Behdd,  the  heaven  and  the  heay^jpf 
jbeavend  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also,.,  w^ 
«U  that  therein  is ;  only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy 
ikthers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  thdr  seed  9Q0f 
(hem,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day/* 

Tlu8  same  peq[>le  afterwards,  on  account  of  th^r 
feji3ctton  of  the  Messiah,  were  punished,  and  €a§t  g& 
Thb  Gospel  at  the  same  time  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles^ 
who  were  sunk  in  iddatry  and  in  moral  debaseqi^; 
who  w^e  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 
.What  reason,  can  be  assigned  that  does  pot  r^solv^ 
itself  into  the  soveieignty  of  God^  why  Cborazia  aad 
Bethsaida  should  enjoy  means  of  grace  thU  were  not 
granted  to.  Tyre  ^nd  Sidon?  Why  the  light,  4Qf  the 
Gospel  fi^oi^  have  so  clearly  shone  during  so  fBS»J 
ages  on  Biitain,  while  the  majority  o(  mankind  are 
sitting  in  darkness,  and  dwellipg  in  the  land  of  ibe 
shadow  of  death  ?  Or  why  so  small  a  pc»rtion  d 
the  world  should  be  illuminated  with  divine  truths 
and  so  great  a  number  of  mankind  should  still  be 
enveloped  in  Mahommedan  or  in  heathen  darkness  ? 
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The  isovereignty  which  is  shewn  in  this  disposal  of 
the  means  of  salvation,  is  also  disj^aygd,  in  the  varlou$ 
influences  which  attend . them.    The  Grospd,.in  one 
GODgregfttipn  or  city.pnoduces.a  general  awak^tung^ 
and  is  expei:i]i]ientally  felt  by  many  as  the  power  of 
fiod  and  the  wisdom  of  .God,  Whil^.  in  another  con* 
gregation  or  city,  though  it  be  preached  with  eqoiU 
ability  and  faithfulness^  scarcely  are  there  any  effects 
^resulting  fixnn  it,  except  a  greatej^  deoency  of  nxxrai 
conduct    In  some  cases  thousands  are  ccmverted  by 
it,  while  in  others  its  renewing  and  saving  power  is 
rarely  known.    On  one  part  of  the  vineyard  of  God 
the  dew  q(  his  grace  copiously  descend^  while  on 
aaothef  the  Uessing  does  not  come  down.    In  some 
4ilstwcQ$  God  seems  to  work  as  it  were  witfaouit 
iQ^ans,  while  in  others  little  good  is  se^  to  jfoUow 
from  their  use.    He  honours  some  of  his  servants  by 
t^rownii^  theij:  labours  with  great  success,  while  otherb 
^'  able,  as  diligent,  and  m  faithful,  have  reason  to 
fsay,  in  surveying  the   efiects  tesulting  ftom  tiieir 
-et&rts,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  repott,  and  to  whom 
is  ike  &rm  of  the  Lord  revealed  V 

His  sovereignty,  is  also  seen  in  this  Sfdection  of  the 
{lersons  oh  whom  his  grace  is  b^towed«  This  .gbK» 
is  given,  not  in  virttie  of  ^y  previous  moxai  excellency 
jn  the:  recipient.  For  from  Ef^esiuss  and  Corinth;, 
taid  Ciolotee,  cities  distinguished  even  among  iddfr^ 
4rbus  nations  for  thdr  licentiousness,  he  <;bose  for 
himself  a  people  made  Willing  in  the  day  of  his  power, 
'who  were  justified,  and  sanctified,  and  washed,  in  the 
l[^me  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Neither  is  his  grace  bestowed  in  virtue  of  any  out- 
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ward  distinction ;  for  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called :  but 
God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  Qod  hath  chosen  the  weidt 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  [things  which  are 
mighty;   and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  thingft 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are^ 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."    If  grace 
is  communicated,  not  in  virtue  of  any  worthihMs  in 
the  creature,  it  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  any  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  God  to  bestow  it,  and  it  itnuBt 
therefore  be  the  effect  of  his  infinite  benignity  aii3 
goodness,  exercised  in  sovereignty  towards  sinneA 
of  mankind.     This  is  the  only  reason  which  can  be 
assigned  why  it  was  given  to  Abel  and  not  to  Cain, 
both  being  equally  the  ofispring  of  fallen  Adani,  and 
both  equally  requiring  renewing  grace  and  pardc»iing 
mercy.     To  his  sovereignty  we  must  refer  as  the 
ground  of  his  procedure,  in  separating  Abraham  frcHii 
his  idolatrous  kindred,  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
Messiah.     Has  he  not  the  same  unquestionable  right 
to  select  whom  he  will  out  of  a  world  of  rebels,  to 
confer  on  them  forgiveness,  which  he  had  to  make 
man  at  first,  and  to  endow  him  with  the  powers  of  a 
rational  and  immortal  being?  Why  may  he  not  be- 
stow his  grace  in  godlike  munificence  on  the  chief  of 
sinners,  on  Saul,  and  Manasseh,  and  a  dying  male- 
factor, while  others  possessed  of  far  greater  external 
decency,  are  passed  by,  and  allowed  to  perish  ?  Why 
may  he  not  give  to  some  of  his  children  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  distinguisehd  gifts  and  graces, 
and  call  them  forth  to  eminent  services  in  thQ  church 
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and  in  the  world,  while  others  of  them  are  left  in  ob- 
scurity, and  with  fewer  spiritual  attainments  ?  May 
not  the  King  eternal,  whose  dominion  extends  over 
all  things,  allow  justice  to  have  its  course  in  regard  to 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  or  extend  his  free 
and  unsolicited  mercy,  in  the  manner,  and  to  the 
persons  whom  it  pleases  him  ?  In  acting  thus,  can  we 
ascribe  the  imputation  of  unrighteousness  to  God? 
Gfod  forbid.  For  he  saith  unto  Moses,  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
<X)mpassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So 
4hen  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy."  If  God 
had  been  acting  in  all  this  as  a  Judge,  it  would  be 
highly  proper  to  consider  how  far  his  awards  corre- 
sponded to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  creatures ; 
but  in  acting  in  sovereign  mercy  towards  rebels  in  a 
4State  of  revolt,  he  assigns  no  other  reason  than  his 
right  to  exercise  his  dominion,   and  fulfil  his  will. 

To  every  objection  offered  to  his  procedure  in  the  use 
of  this  high  prerogative  of  the  Godhead,  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  nature  and  government,  we  must  answer 
simply  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle :  "  O  man,  who 
•art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made 
me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of 
the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and 
another  unto  dishonour?  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew 
his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured 
with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction;    and  that  he  might  make  known  the 


hapt)ine8s  or  iMbety  tX  i^vbry  imMIigent  crsature  iikxat 
be  &ted?  Does  tiot  he  d^ltte  the  ixtenfejiqf  nlu 
dominion  and  a^rrereigntjf  by  fixing  hiaiaw':ip;:&B 
oon9ci<ence>  and  oonferring  on  every  man  tYib  eifgebf, 
of  distinguishing^  between  g6od  and  evil,  juid  of  feek 
ii^  the  obligation  (^  Tending  obedience^nntot  fiodt 
And  the  more  fidly  to  iHustrnte  llig>  wVereigaty^hliiiP 
ttbeh  has  he  giVeh  laWs  tb  his<^^ttQrMvwfaidi:^^^ 
bindmg  upon  tkeiiHiicit'  ad  i^Jterable^  priiidi);^^ 
moral  obligation,  but  sbl^in  viftti&ref  t^  vr^BsA 
the  atitiiority  of  Him  by  i*hom"thoy  are  enacted.:  rCf 
^s  description  was  the  ootnma^ment  which'aQo«ni 
our  first  par^ts  freely  to  eat  ^of  dl  the  tsees'iii 
Pat^ise,  excepting  the  trto  <»f  laiowled^,  dp  goid 
and  evil :  a  commandment  for  which  tio  reasteitili 
assigned  but  the  pleasure  of  the  only  Creator  and 
Legislator,  and  which  seems,  therefore,  designed  to 
try  man's  obedience  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  his 
Maker  and  Lord.  This  commandment,  unlike  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  laW,  tvfekJi  obviously  approve 
themselves  as  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  to  the  under- 
standing  of  man,  was,  m  so  lisu:.  s^s  we  can  soe,  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  itself,  but  received  its  authority  solely 
from  the  will  of  God.  He  who  illustrated  Wfi  4o 
miifuon  and  soverei^tity  by  issuing  isttc^'  emJbUmO^^ 
as  wdl  as  by  the  splendour  and  ttajedty  with  wlttdi 
he  x>roimdgated  the  moi^al  law  firbm  Sinai,  bal(*idiew& 
the  same  high  prferc^atived^  ^  his^natiire  and  gdor^lA- 
ment,  by  arrestiiig,  atid  alt^ii^,  and  repi^dili^)  Ms 
own  institutions,  tie  catinot,  indeed,  cdnrnjia^sMiy 
creature,  formed  in  his  own  image,  to  cease  AolBi 
loving  and  serving  Mm ;  foecsiuse  this  weie  to  dttfetge 
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kads  ;t0  life  er^riaiBtii^  thrcmgh.  fainXi    And  if  tfa^e 
outward  means  of  grace,. which  you  hitve  so  licfaly 
enpy&ir  have'be^  made  efiSbctual  t6  your  epavenrmi 
to:  Ood;  titid  to  your  saving  interest  in  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Saviopr^s  purchase;>have  t^oitoot  the  tnost'aniplft 
^oond/^  all  things,  and in^  circunsBteiKXfB^  to  gii/« 
thanks  to  God  through  Jesais  Christ?   All  your  ad* 
%antag^y  ^hdther  civil  or  sacred ;  all  the  temporal  and 
spkilual  gibdd  wluch  you  have  in  possessions  afid  att 
^utely  the  eSEbct,  not  of  any  m^rit  on  tibe  scofe  of 
ligltt^oMiiess,  but  oif  free  and  graituitoi^  m&rafi'&Lef* 
eised  in  sovereignty  by  that  Qod  who  will  have  com* 
passion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion.    **iict 
imto  u&,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory,  for  thy  max^y  and  thy  truth's  sake."    By^the 
jg^ace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are,  and  to  God,  Cbeie^ 
ftire,  would  we  continually  ascnbe,  with  all  pur  p99reiB 
and  dppoitunitles,  dominion  andprsdse^    Whfle  w^ 
^ould  adore  his  sovereignty  in  all  his  dispensations,  m 
"would  feel  resigned  to  his  will  under  trials  and  disap- 
pointment, iinder  the  loss  of  our  property,  the  IdefeaVe^' 
ment  of  friends,  and  in  the  hour  of  personal  afiliction 
and  of  death.  *'  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  hdrd  ta&elh 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord;    It  is 
the  Lord,  let  hiih  do  what  seemeth  good  unto  tete:** 
In  mercy  he  will  not  afflict  us  mbre  than  we  are'^afate 
to  bear,  and  in  all  cases  our  afflictions  are  les^  thari 
001*  iaic^uities  deserve. 

II.  We  team  from  this  sufcgect  the  duty  of  continu- 
ally asking  by  prayer  and  supplications  the  counsel 
and  diredion  of  the  Lord.  How  fully  does  the  course 
of  the  world,  and  the  order  of  providence  shew  us. 
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''  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  and  that  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  own  steps." 
How  impressively  may  our  own  experience  teach  us, 
**  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom^" 
and  that  they  only  have  understanding  who  obey 
his  commandments,  and  who  walk  in  his  ways.    How 
constantly  are  we»  during  every  moment  of  the  day, 
and  during  every  moment  of  our  life,  depending 
jupon  God,  and  how  easily  can  he  by  a  single  event  (£ 
his  providence,  by  suggesting  a  thought,  by  raising 
up  a  friend,  by  .^ntog  gcSl  afetil  inLuJ. 
pr  by  leaving  it  to  the  influence  of  the  bad, — how 
easily  can  he,  and  by  what  a  variety  of  means,  affect 
our  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal  happiness.     Let 
us  then  feel  more  sensibly  our  dependance  upon  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  of  God.     Let  the 
young,  in  particular,  be  assured  that  in  order  to  their 
future  happiness,  and  their  real  dignity  and  honour, 
they  must  live  in  the  exercise  of  frequent  and  of  fer- 
vent prayer  to  God,  to  lead  them  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  of  true  holiness.     Should  you  be 
left  to  your  own  wisdom,  and  to  preserve  what  you 
regard  as  your  interests  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
God,  disappointment,  and  misery,   and  everlasting 
shame  and  contempt,  will  be  the  consequence.  "  Seek 
the  Lord,  then,  with  your  whole  heart  and  soul,  and 
lean  not  to  your  own  understanding  ;  in  all  your  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  your  steps. 
Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give  thee 
the  desires  of  thine  heart.     Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord  ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 
And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light. 
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and  thy  judgment,  as  the  noon  day.  Rest  in  the  Lord^ 
and  wait  patiently  for  him.     Be  persuaded,  then,  con- 
tinually to  look  to  that  Almighty  Saviour  through 
whom  all  guilt  and  defilement  may  be  for  ever  re- 
moved ;  who  is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
and  through  whom  alone  we  can  come  to  the  Father. 
III.   We  learn  from  this  subject  the  aggravated 
guilt,  and  the  certain  misery,  of  impenitent  and  un- 
believing sinners.     All  sin  is  a  rebellion  against  the 
dominion  and  the  sovereignty  of  God.     Ever  since  it 
entered  into  our  world,  there  has  been  war  carrying  on 
against  the  authority,  the  laws,  and  the  government 
of  God.     It  was  because  they  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  and  were  resolved  to  adhere  faithfully  to 
his  government,  that  the  servants  of  God,  redeemed 
from  among  men,  "  have  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment.     They  were   stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wan- 
dered about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,   being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.     Of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy ;   they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in 
mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  earth." 
This  contest  between  God  and  fallen  man  and  fallen 
spirits,  is  at  present  advancing  under  the  direction  of 
the  Captain  of  salvation ;  and  he  wiU  vindicate  the 
honour  and  the  dominion  of  God,  in  the  punishment 
and  everlasting  overthrow  of  his  enemies. 
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Chaptxb  X. 

THE  HOLINESS  AND  JUSTICE  OF  GOD. 

TViE  holiness  of  God  is  the  absolute  purity  of  his 
nature,  the  essential  and  infinite  rectitude  of  his  wilL 
It  is  a  fulness  of  moral  excellency  inseparable  fiott 
his  essence,  or  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  attri- 
butes. It  is  that  which  removes  all  evil  to  an  un- 
approachable distance  from  the  Divinity,  and  whidi 
renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  look  upon  iniquity: 
"  Qod  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  aU; 
The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness ;  and  hath 
no  pleasure  in  wickedness." 

Holiness,  as  the  highest  perfection,  and  as  the 
glory  of  his  nature,  must  necessarily  belong  to  God. 
He  is  as  necessarily  pure  and  righteous  as -he  ii 
necessarily  God,  He  is  holy  and  just,  not 'merely 
because  he  wills  it,  but  he  wills  it  because-  heliirt&wf 
and  justice  are  essential  to  his  nature.  Compared 
with  his,  the  purity  of  all  created  beings  is  dim  and 
imperfect ;  for  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord ;  the 
heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  his  angels  he 
charges  with  folly.  They  are  limited  and  mutable  in 
their  nature  and  faculties,  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to 
sin ;  but  God  is  unchangeable  as  well  as  glorious  in 
his  holiness,  and  can  never  have  its  spotless  bright- 
ness overshadowed.  Hence  the  delight  with  which 
He  beholds  holiness,  whether  in  himself  or  in  his 
creatures,  and  the  abhorrence  with  which  he  views 
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the  wickedness  of  the  wicked.  "  The  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness;  his  countenance  doth  behold 
the  upright ;  but  he  hates  all  workers  of  iniquity.** 

We  are  to  conceive,  then,  of  the  hoUness  of  God,  as 
that  infinite  purity  and  rectitude  which  essentially 
belong  to  hinti,  and  as  the  fountain  of  all  moral  ex- 
cellency. It  is  not  the  efiect  of  the  divine  will :  nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  this  will  could  make  that 
which  is  right  to  be  wrong,  or  that  which  is  wrong  to 
be  right ;  or  change  the  obligation  which  rests  upon 
every  intelligent  creature  to  love  God  as  the  chief  and 
the  highest  good.  His  will  is  the  expression  of  his 
nature  and  attributes, — of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and 
hoUness,  and  truth,  and  therefore,  all  his  works  are 
done,  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  will.  And  because,  on  account  of  his  unchanging 
truth,  he  cannot  lie,  so  on  account  of  eternal  and 
unchanging  holiness  he  cannot  either  do  or  enjoin 
but  what  is  right.  Even  those  appointments  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  arbitrary,  and  to  have  no  other 
reason  for  their  having  been  enacted  than  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,  have  all  proceeded  from  boundless 
perfection ;  "  for  the  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

The  justice  or  the  righteousness  of  God,  I  consider 
as  necessarily  emanating  from  his  holiness,  or,  rather,' 
is  this  very  holiness  as  manifested  in  his  procedure 
towards  his  intelligent  creatures.  Accordingly,  the 
term  justice  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  acts  of  his 
government  in  regard  to  the  subjects, of  his  kingdom. 
It  is  used  in  different  acceptations  ;  it  is  called  com- 
mutative when  employed  to  denote  the  exchange  of 
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one  thing  for  another,  of  equal  value ;  it  is  called  dis- 
tributive, when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  magistrate 
towards  subjects,  in  awarding  a  treatment  exacdy 
proportionate  to  their  merits;  and  it  is  sometimes 
termed  general ;  and  in  this  sense  it  signifies  that  which 
in  any  circumstances  is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be 
done,  and  is  synonymous  with  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  uses  of  the  term 
justice,  it  is  inapplicable  to  God.  It  is  from  him  that 
all  the  good  which  anywhere  exists  in  the  universe 
proceeds.  "  Who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall 
be  recompensed  to  him  again?  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  are  all  things."  In  the  other  two  senses 
of  the  term,  justice  is  continually  exercised  by  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things  towards  his  in- 
telligent offspring.  For  the  sake,  indeed,  of  the 
glorious  ends  to  be  attained  by  that  economy  of 
mercy  under  which  we  live,  there  is  not  exhibited  a 
perfect  and  immediate  retribution ;  but  we  are  assured 
tiiat  at  the  termination  of  this  economy  God  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  and  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works. 

His  holiness  and  justice  are  shewn  in  regard  to  his 
own  character  and  government.  All  his  acts  are 
becoming  his  glorious  character;  and  his  throne  is 
founded  in  justice  and  in  judgment.  He  exhibits 
himself  to  the  view  of  his  universe  an  object  su- 
premely excellent  and  lovely,  as  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, love,  reverence,  worship,  and  obedience,  and 
his  law  as  the  only  perfect  and  immutable  rule  of 
conduct  to  every  intelligent  being.  To  his  law,  which 
is  the  expression  of  his  infinite  holiness  and,  righte-. 
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ousness,  he  requires  all  to  give  obedience,  as  neces* 
sary  to  their  own  happiness,  and  the  honour  and 
authority  of  which  he  will  never  allow  for  a  moment 
to  be  lowered.  The  rights  of  his  government,  and 
the  high  prerogatives  of  his  nature  he  cannot,  becau^ 
he  is  holy  and  just,  but  maintain ;  since  their  main- 
tenance, in  the  various  dispensations  in  which  they 
are  unfolded  to  intelligent  creatures,  he  cannot  forego, 
without  denying  himself,  and  ceasing  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  universe. 

God  is  perfectly  just  also  to  all  his  creatures.  As 
their  father  and  friend  his  rectitude  will  render  all  his 
dispensations  towards  them,  however  diversified,  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  good.  Under  his  righteous  and 
holy  administration  every  wrong  must  be  rectified, 
and  every  inequality  adjusted.  It  is  as  the  supreme 
moral  Governor  of  the  Universe  that  we  are  called 
particularly  to  consider  the  character  of  God,  while  we 
meditate  on  the  perfect  display  of  his  justice,  which  in 
this  character  he  has  given.  From  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations we  may  arrive  at  the  fullest  conviction 
that  he  is  a  God  of  infinite  holiness — a  God  of  truth 
and  without  iniquity,  and  that  just  and  right  is  he. 
This  we  infer, 

I.  From  what  we  know  of  his  character,  and  from 
the  declarations  he  has  made  respecting  it.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  moral  attributes  of  his  nature,  his  abso- 
lute independence  renders  it  impossible  that  he  should 
have  any  motive  to  wrong  the  creatures  that  his  power 
has  formed.  But  if,  in  addition  to  independence,  he 
possesses  infinite  benevolence — benevolence  that 
leads  him  to  do  fair  more  good  to  others 'than  justice 
demands,  he  cwnot  be  uhjust    He,  whose  mercy  hag 
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interposed  to  save  sinners,  and  who  deyised  the  saert* 
fice  of  his  own  Son  to  effect  their  salvation,  csmnot 
wish  to  do  less  good  to  his  creatures  than  justice  re- 
quires ;  and,  consequently,  in  regard  to  them  he  cannot 
be  unjust.  How  greatly  is  this  conclusion  strength'* 
^«ied  by  the  declarations  of  the  divine  word,  whidh 
ascribe  the  inost  perfect  holiness  and  righteousness 
unto  God !  '*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  gods?  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fea^ 
ful  in  praise,  doing  wonders  ?  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all 
his  woAs.  Thy  righteousness  is  an  everlasting  righte- 
ousness, and  thy  law  is  the  truth."  He  requires  us 
tojlove,  reverence,  worship,  and  serve  him  as  the  just 
God,  as  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity ;  and  he 
surely  does  not  ask  us  to  reverence  him  for  that. whidi 
he  does  not  most  perfectly  possess. 

II.  We  infer  the  infinite  holiness  and  justice  of 
God  from  the  character  with  which  man  was  created, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  From 
the  very  brief  notices  given  us  in  Scripture  on  these 
topics,  we  learn  that  God  made  man  upright,  in  his 
own  image,  and  after  his  likeness ;  that  is,  he  was 
formed,  not  only  with  powers  of  reason  and  under- 
standing, but  with  knowledge,  and  in  righteousness, 
and  in  true  holiness.  His  nature  was  perfectly  firee 
from  every  stain,  and  his  affections  from  disorder. 
There  was  such  an  entiire  rectitude  in  his  heart  bM 
disposed  him  to  exercise  his  faculties  according  to 
their  uses  and  ends.  There  was  a  law  written  on 
his  heart,  which  it  was  his  delight  to  obey,  and  which 
ledjiim  to  love  the  Lord  God»«s¥itDny^\£eia  him.  ajs 
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the  God  of  holiness.  There  was  thus  a  complete  con- 
formity between  man  and  his  Creator — a  harmony 
which  constituted  his  happiness.  And  surely  He  who 
'formed  man  holy  and  righteous  must  himself  be 
infimtely  holy  and  righteous.  Nor  does  it  derogate 
from  his  justice  that  he  placed  him  in  a  state  of 
trial — a  state  in  which  he  might  forfeit  his  happiness 
by  voluntarily  ceasing  to  be  holy.  TTiere  was  strength 
sufficient  given  him  to  resist  the  temptation ;  and  on 
no  claim  of  equity  could  he  expect,  that  He  who 
had  so  richly  endowed  him  would  grant  him  more. 
The  holiness  and  righteousness  of  Grod  shone  forth  in 
the  powers  and  enjoyments  c^  man  while  he  stood ; 
and  his  justice  could  not  be  impeadied  when,  through 
disobedience,  he  fell.  He  gave  him  an  ability  to 
€tand — a  capacity  of  loving  and  of  continuing  to  love 
God  as  his  chief  good,  and  of  moving  to  him  as  his 
last  end;  so  that  to  remain  in  obedience  seemed 
easier  than  to  depart  from  it,  and  to  adhere  to  God 
than  to  yield  to  the  allurements  of  Satan.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  will  to  other  objects  and  to  other  ends  is  to 
be  ascribed  altogether  to  himself;  and  the  justice  of 
God,  since  it  was  in  no  way  bound  to  prevent  his 
apostacy  and  fall,  cannot,  merely  because  this  fall 
was  permitted,  be  questioned. 

But  granting  that  his  justice  is  fully  vindicated,  may 
it  not  be  asked,  how  is  the  permission  of  sin  con- 
sistent with  the  infinite  holiness  and  purity  of  God, 
and  with  the  very  strong  expressions  of  his  abhorrence 
in  regard  to  it  ?  If  this  were  the  proper  place  for 
answering  this  question,  I  would  begin  my  reply  by 
frtokiy  acknowledging  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
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encumbered.  Without  professing  to  remove  all  these 
difficulties,  I  think  we  may  arrive  at  a  satisfying  con- 
viction that  the  purity  of  God  is  not  implicated,  and 
that  no  objection  remains  against  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  permission  of  sin,  and  of  all  the  evils  to  which  sin 
has  given  origin. 

It  is  allowed  that,  on  the  score  of  justice,  the  holy 
Lord  God  was  not  bound  to  prevent  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed  after  his  own  image  from  falling  into  sin. 
The  spirit  of  reason  and  of  understanding,  the  candle . 
of  the  Lord,  had  been  lighted  up  within  him.     It  was 
sufficient  that  God  had  given  him  strength  eqUal  to 
any  temptation,  and  had  warned  him  against  giving ' 
way  to  it.  And  as  the  justice  of  God  stands  unimpeadi* 
able  by  the  permission  of  sin,  so  does  his  holitie^. 
His  permitting  the  creature  to  revolt  from  him,  does 
not  imply  any  tolerance  to  sin,  or  indifference  con- 
cerning it.      This  he  has  since  fully  evinced  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  particularly  by  placing  restraints 
on  the  evil  passions  of  men,  so  as  to  hinder  the  over- 
whelming  progress  of  corruption.     And  he  has  also 
shewn  it,  by  taking  occasion  from  the  introduction  of 
sin  through  the  fall  of  man,  to  display  the  holiness  a»i 
righteousness  of  his  government  in  new  and  in  more 
impressive  aspects,  and  in  glorifying  his  mercy  in 
accordance  with  his  justice.     The  reign  of  sin  made 
way  for  the  reign  of  death ;  but  it  also  opened  a  door 
through  which  to  discover  the  riches  and  triumphs  of 
mercy ;  so  that "  as  sin  has  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

III.  We  infer  the  infinite  hpliness  an4  justice  of 
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God  from  the  character  of  the  laws  which  he  has  given 
us.    These  laws  are  allowed  to  be  holy,  and  just,  and 
good,  and  to  possess  the  purity  and  perfection  which 
the  divine  word  ascribes  to  them.   The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.     The  statutes 
of  »theLord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart;  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever ;  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.    Can  the  purity  of  this  law  be  surpassed  or 
equalled  in  regard  to  that  which  it  prescribes  ?    Ex- 
hibiting in  the  first  table  the  love,  the  reverence,  the 
worship  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  in  the  second,  the 
charities  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  man.     Is 
iiot  the  purity  of  his  law  maintained  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  awful  motives  and  sanctions  by 
which  it  is  enforced  ?    Is  not  its  perfect  holiness  illus- 
trated by  its  spiritual  extent  ?    Referring  not  merely, 
like  the  decrees  of  man,  to  the  external  acts,  but  to 
the  inward  thoughts  and  affections  ;  requiring  love  to 
God,  hatred  to  sin ;  prohibiting  the  evil  intention  no 
less  than  the  evil  work ;  frowning  no  less  on  a  pol- 
lution in  the  imagination  than  on  a  pollution  in  the 
life;   and  commanding  an  entire  conformity  of  the 
whole  man  to  the  unbending  and  eternal  rule  of  right- 
eousness.    In  accordance  with  the  purity  and  extent 
of  the  divine  law,  is  the  perpetuity  of  its  obligations. 
As  it  commands  only  those  things  that  are  intrinsically 
and  essentially  good — ^that  are  good  irrespective  of 
every  enactment,  it  of  course  cannot  be  altered.     Its 
g^uthority  cannot  be  lowered,  its  claims  cannot  be  com- 
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IMTolniaed,  and  participating  in  the  immutability  of  its 
great  Author,  it  endures  for  ever,  ''  Ye  shall  not 
add  to  the  word  which  I  commaxid  you,  neither  shi|[ 
ye  diminish  ought  Scorn  it.  TiU  heaven  and  eattk 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  fcooi 
the  law,  till  aU  be  fulfiUed." 

While  it  is  allowed  that  the  holiness  and  righteous* 
ness  of  God  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  purity  and 
equity  of  his  law,  it  has  sometimes  been  questioned, 
how  far  it  is  just  to  make  this  law  binding  upon  fajleii 
men.    This  objection  supposes  that  there  is  injustiov 
in  making  a  law  which  is  perfect,  tlie  rule  of  life  to  a 
creature  which  is  imperfect    The  objection  would  bt 
well  founded,  could  we  suppose  that  the  imperfectioa 
of  the  creature,  which  forms  sudi  an  obstacle  to  his 
obedience,  had  proceeded  from  him  who  has  enjoined 
the  law.     But  we  know  that  the  imperfection  of  man 
is  attributable  to  man  alone ;  and  that  the  corruptioa 
which  disinclines,  and,  therefore,  disables  him  from 
rendering  obedience,  is  entailed  on  his  nature  by  sin* 
ning  against  God.     Because  he  has  turned  away  hii 
heart  in  rebellion  against  God,  does  the  obligation 
cease  of  loving  the  Lord  God  with  the  whole  mind 
and  strength?    Can  the  justice  of  God  be  impeached 
by  continuing  the  same  law  to  man  in  his  fallen  state 
which  was  enjoined  when  his  nature  was  untainted, 
and  perfect  obedience  his  delight  ?    If  the  moral  law 
must  of  necessity  be  the  expression  of  what  God  is, 
can  this  law  ever  be  changed,  seeing  that  with  God 
there  is  no  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning.     The 
inability  of  man  perfectly  to  obey,  arising  frooi  the 
enmity  of  his  heart  against  God  and  holiness,  does  not 
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diminish  the  extent  of  his  obligations,  aiid  foxinsi  no 
reason,  even  if  it  were  possible,  why  any  alteration 
should  take  place  in  the  just  and  holy  law  of  God* 
This  law  required  no  more  from  man  in  Paradise  than 
what  was  perfectly  just ;  its  daims  are  still  founded 
in  the  same  equity  and  justice ;  and  to  suppose  that 
it  can  descend  from  those  claims  in  acconmiodation  to 
the  weaknesses  and  deviations  of  sinful  creatures,  is  to 
suppose  it  ceasing  to  be  what  it  is,  the  law  of  the  God 
of  infinite  goodness  and  holiness.  Had  there  been 
no  way  of  escape  from  its  fearful  denunciations  but  a 
fldnless  obedience  on  our  part,  and  had  there  be^ti  no 
way  of  reconciling  the  unalterable  claims  of  this  high 
standard  of  rectitude  with  the  communication  of  mercy 
io  the  sinner,  there  would  remain  for  us  but  a  certain 
and  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment.  "  But  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sii> 
iul  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh :  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
-who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit." 

IV.  We  infer  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  from 
his  providential  and  moral  government  of  the  world. 
ITiese  were  early  shewn  in  the  treatment  of  the  first 
transgressors, — in  their  expulsion  from  paradise,  and 
in  the  judgments  which  soon  succeeded  the  faU  of  maa. 
The  earth  which  had  been  cursed  for  our  sake  lost  ita 
original  beauty  and  fertility,  and  still  exhibits  prpofe 
of  the  just  severity  of  God.  Traces  of  that  deluge 
which  swept  away  the  world  of  the  ungodly  are  to  be 
^nd  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  cities  of  the 
plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  were,  for  the  wickedness 
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oftheir  inhabitants,  destroyed  byfire  from  heaven.  The 
proudest  as  well  as  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity, 
whai  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  full,  were 
visited  with  the  desolating  and  righteous  judgm^tts 
of  heaven,  and  by  these  judgments  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. From  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  in  the  Red  Sea,  down  to  the  memorable  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  that  event  to  fhe 
present  hour,  the  judgments  of  war,  and  famine,  anid 
pestilence  have  been  going  over  the  world.  The 
justice  of  God  has  been  displaying  itself  in  these  its 
awards  to  guilty  nations,  as  well  as  in  its  procedure 
towards  individuals  and  families. 

Man  is  in  every  condition  sinful,  and,  theref(wre, 
though  placed  under  an  economy  of  mercy,  the  justice 
of  God,  in  many  respects,  treats  him  as  a  sinner. 
"  He  is  of  few  days  and  fuU  of  trouble ;  he  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down :  he  fleeth  also  as 
a  shadow  and  continueth  not."  Trial  in  some  form  or 
other  succeeds  trial;  and  one  bereavement  follows 
another,  till  death  receives  its  commission  to  dis- 
solve the  body  into  the  dust  from  whence  it  came, 
and  to  convey  the  spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it.  This 
is  the  appalling  evil  to  which  the  race  of  man  is 
doomed  to  submit ;  for  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die ;  this  is  an  evil  that  has  already  reached 
some  of  our  friends  and  families,  and  that  will  soon 
reach  ourselves.  And  common  as  it  is,  and  slightly 
as  it  impresses  us  in  virtue  of  its  commonness,  there 
is  something  awfully  illustrative  of  the  justice  of  God — 
of  his  severity  against  sin,  in  the  fact,  that  during 
some  thousands  of  years  a  death  has  taken  place  on  our 
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globe  in  every  successive  moment ; — and  that  there 
has  not  been  an  hour  in  which  mourning,  lamentation, 
9nd  woe  have  not  been  found  in  some  of  its  dwelling- 
places.  If  these  unwelcome  visitants  have  not  yet 
reached  our  abode,  they  will  soon  be  there;  drawn 
thither  by  some  of  the  diseases  that  introduce  the  last 
enemy ;  and  the  bodies  that  are  now  so  full  of  health 
"  and  enjoyment  will  be  cold  and  pale  in  death.  It  is 
when  we  draw  near  the  bed  on  which  is  stretched  the 
shrouded  corpse  of  our  dearest  friend,  and  see  already 
in  the  hue  of  the  countenance  the  process  of  disso- 
lution begun,  and  in  the  features  which  beamed  with 
life  and  affection,  the  likeness  and  the  insensibility 
of  that  dust  into  which  they  are  soon  to  be  turned, — 
that  we  learn,  by  an  impressive  example,  the  hatred 
of  God  against  sin,  and  that  his  justice  leads  him  to 
punish  it. 

While  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  are  thus 
generally  displayed  in  his  moral  and  providential 
government  of  the  world,  it  is  objected  that  this  justice 
is  not  impartial  in  its  retributions  ; — ^that  the  wicked 
prosper,  while  the  righteous  suffer.  This,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  was  noticed,  and  felt  as  a  serious 
difficulty.  It  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  with  Job ; 
"  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are 
mighty  in  power  ?  Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear, 
neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them."  To  the  Psalmist 
also  it  formed  the  ground  of  complaint  and  of  stum- 
bling. "  My  feet  were  almost  gone;  ray  steps  had 
well  nigh  slipped.  For  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish, 
when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  They  are 
not  in  trouble  as  other  men ;  neither  are  they  plagued 
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like  other  men."  To  this  objection  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  wicked  sometimes  enjoy  prosperity, 
on  account  of  the  work  which  they  are  the  unintentional 
instruments  in  accomplishing ;  and  also  that  the  divint 
goodness  and  forbearance  may  be  exercised,  and  lead 
them  to  repentance.  The  wicked,  though  often  pros* 
perous^  are  not  always  so.  Even  the  Psalmist,  with 
whom  their  prosperity  was  the  ground  of  complaint^ 
noticed  that  they  are  snared  in  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  And  how  often  has  the  justice  of  God  beeit 
displayed,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  and  SennacheriW 
in  making  the  punishment  of  sin  immediately  foUovr 
its  commission,  and  in  holding  up  the  workers  of  ini* 
quity  as  awftil  monuments  of  wrath  to  those  wfac 
should  live  ungodly.  This  is  not  done  in  every  in-- 
stance,  because  this  is  not  a. state  of  perfect  retri- 
bution, but  of  trial  and  of  moral  discipline ;  justice  is 
now  slow,  and  seems  unwilling  to  inflict  its  punish- 
ment ;  but  in  the  day  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  and  in  the  eternity  which  is  to  follow,  it  will  give 
to  every  one  according  to  his  works. 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection  to  the 
justice  of  God  in  providence,  arising  from  the  numer- 
ous afflictions  of  the  pious,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
as  the  best  have  a  sinful  nature,  and  though  free  from 
immorality  of  conduct,  are  often  guilty  of  pride,  and 
passion,  censoriousness,  worldliness,  and  other  evil 
affections,  they,  therefore,  both  merit  and  require 
severity  of  correction.  Their  sufferings  are  in  every 
case  less  than  their  iniquities  deserve :  for  God  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 
It  is  the  avowed  plan  of  his  providence  to  visit  with  a 
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large  share  of  affliction  the  perscms  whom  he  renews 
by  his  grace,  and  designs  as  the  inheritors  of  his^ 
glory ;  to  correct  them  for  their  backslidings^  and  to 
make  them  meet  for  the  enjoyment  of  higher  and  more 
enduring  happiness.  These  only,  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  has  he  known,  that  is,  brought  into  the  near 
relation  of  sons  and  of  daughters ;  therefore  will  he 
punish  them  for  all  their  iniquities.  **  I  know,  O  Lord," 
teys  the  Psalmist,  "  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and 
that  tliou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me."  Without 
speaking  at  all  of  the  justice  of  God,  is  not  his  mercy 
ghewn  in  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  when  these 
sufferings  are  the  means  of  keeping  them  awake  to 
the  great  interests  of  eternity,  and  in  stimulating  them 
ever  onwards  to  seek  and  to  prepare  for  the  rest  that 
remaineth  for  them  in  their  Father's  kingdom  ? 

V.  We  infer  the  infinite  holiness  and  justice  of  God 
from  the  work  of  redemption,  and  especially  from  the 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  at  any  length  on  a  topic  to  which  we  can- 
not allude  without  the  conviction  that  God  is  holy, 
and  that  his  government  is  founded  in  justice  and  in 
judgment.  Had  not  the  rectitude  of  God  been  im* 
mutable  and  eternal,  and  had  not  the  authority  of  the 
law  that  has  proceeded  from  it,  been  alike  incapable 
of  change,  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  the  salvation  of  man,  that  he  who  is  equal 
with  God  should  make  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
'  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humble  him- 
self, and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross.  Where  else  do  we  behold  such  an  im- 
pressive display  of  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
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God?     MThen  we  consider  the  dignity  of  the  Re- 
deemer's perscHi,  and  the  relation  which  he  bore  to 
the  Father,  and  observe  that  when  he  appears  in  the 
TOc»n  of  the  guilty,  there  is  no  ^tigation  of  the  re* 
quirement  or  penalty  of  the  law,— that  God  as  the 
moral  governor  arrays  himself  in.  justice,  and  lays 
judgment  to  the  line  in  dealing  with  the  friend  and 
substitute  of  sinners,-^that  he  acts  towards  him  as 
one  rejected  by  the  divine  purity  and  tenderness,  and 
to  whom  unmingled  sorrow  and  suffering  were  to  be 
allotted, — and  that  his  love  to  his  own  awful  charac- 
ter of  holiness  and  justice  seems  to  rise  higher  than 
his  love  to  his  own  Son, — ^we  surely  cannot  but  be 
struck  vnth  the  inconceivable^  the  eternal  rectitude 
of  the  divine  character  and  government?     For  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  this  high  attribute,  of  magnifying 
the  law  and  making  it  honourable,  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Redeemer  was  disguised  and  veiled,  and  in  his 
person  he  was  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.     Before 
the  boundless  compassion  of  God  could  reach  fallen 
man,  the  law  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  obedience,  and 
its  penalty  borne  by  the  sufferings,  of  Christ.     And  it 
was  because  the  Saviour  had  a  view  in  all  that  he 
either  did  or  endured  to  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
God,  that  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  glory  and 
honour,  and  had  power  given  him  over  all  flesh,  that 
he  might  freely  communicate  eternal  life.  "  Thou  lovest 
righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness :  therefore  God, 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows." 

Behold,  then,  in  this  glorious  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, mercy  reaching  Man  in  a  way,  which,  in  place  of 
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lowering,  illustrates  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
God,  and  sets  them  forth  much  more  clearly,  and  ho* 
nours  them  much  more  highly,  than  if  the  law  had 
exacted  its  penalty  from  the  personal  sufferings  of  the 
offender.  While  mercy  is  freely  offered  to  all,  it  is 
offered  in  full  accordance  with  the  justice  of  God  as 
the  supreme  moral  governor,  and  requires  man  in  the 
first  act  of  receiving  it  to  condemn  his  own  righteous- 
ness as  impure,  and  to  rely  for  pardon  and  justifica* 
tion  on  a  righteousness  wrought  out  for  him,  and  com- 
ndensurate  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Deity ; — 
a  righteousness,  which,  in  its  origin  and  appointment^ 
as  well  as  in  its  completion,  is  of  God,  and  whidi  is 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  While 
proclamation  is  made  of  unlimited  mercy  flowing 
through  this  righteousness,  it  demands  of  all  who 
receive  it  to  signify  by  their  repentance  an  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  holiness  that  has  been  contemned,  and 
of  the  law  that  has  been  violated ;  and,  thus,  to  declare 
the  guilt  of  the  first  and  of  all  subsequent  transgres- 
sors, and  the  justice  of  their  condemnation  for  having 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  God.  And  to  shew 
still  farther  the  constant  regard  which  God  has  to  his 
holiness  and  righteousness  in  our  redemption,  none 
are  partakers  of  pardon  without  being  made,  at  the 
same  time,  partakers  of  a  divine  influence  to  renew 
them  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  ajxd  to  enable  them  to 
put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  He  who  sent  his 
Son  to  satisfy  his  justice  in  the  expiation  of  the  guilt 
of  sin,  sends  down  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  from  its 
pollution,  and  to  deliver  from  its  dominion ;  and  by 
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Him  that  purifying  work  is  begun  which  makes  all 
who  are  its  subjects  new  creature^,  and  enables  them 
to  advanoe  in  nearer  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  till» 
bdng  made  perfect  in  holiness,  they  are  ccmveyed  to 
everlasting  happiness  and  glory. 

VI.  We  infer  the  infinite  holiness  and  justice  of  God 
from  the  reyelati(Hi  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  tte 
consequences  that  are  to  follow  from  it.  To  this  future 
period  of  retribution  we  refer  for  a  full  exjdanation  of 
that  whidi  we  cannot  now  altogether  account  for, — 
the  existence  of  evil,  and  its  unequal  distribution. 
We  have  already,  indeed,  ample  proofs  that  our  su- 
preme moral  governor  is  just ;  but  then  we  shall  see 
this  justice  displayed,  so  as  to  leave  ho  doubt  of  its 
infinitude.  It  will  award  the  due  measure  of  punish* 
ment  to  the  crimes  which  for  wise  reasons  it  here 
allowed  to  escape ;  and  the  piety  and  moral  excellence, 
which  were  here  doomed  to  sufier,  will  then  obtain 
the  high  compensations  of  abounding  grace.  Thai 
will  be  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God — ^when,  from  before  tiie  face  of  him  that 
sits  upon  the  throne,  the  earth  and  the  heavens  shall 
flee  away,  and  there  shall  be  found  no  place  for  them, 
wheh  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before 
Qod^  arid  shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  whichi 
were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
It  is  only  a  few  years,  and  this  period  of  impartial 
retribution  wiH  begin — when  it  will  begin  never  to 
terminate ;  "for  the  wicked  will  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

To  the  duration  of  this  punishenmt  objection  is  made 
as  being  in  itself  unequal,  and  therefore  unjust.    It 
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were  enough  to  obviate  this  objection  to  state>  that  the 

word  of  that  God  of  whose  goodness  and  equity  we 

have  from  other  sources  such  numerous  proofs,  had 

declared  that  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked 

will  be  endless.    If  it  seem  unjust  that  the  sins  com^ 

mitted  during  a  period  so  short  as  the  life  of  man 

should  be  visited  with  an  everlasting  punishment,  let 

us  reflect,  that  this  being  a  state  of  trial,  however  long 

it  might  be  rendered,  still  it  must  be  followed  by  a 

state  of  retribution,  and  to  the  impenitent,  by  a  state 

of  misery ;  and  that  if  the  threatening  of  such  awful 

severity  be  ineffectual  to  produce  a  turning  of  the  heart 

to  God  noWy  with  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of 

probation  is  limited,  while  we  are  kept  in  uncertainty 

as  to  the  period  of  its  actual  termination,  can  there  be 

any  ground  to  hope  that  its  effect  would  be  different 

at  any  future  period  ?    Since  he  who  knows  the  end 

from  the  beginning,  and  who  sees  what  would  be  the 

progress  through  an  endless  duration  of  a  corrupt  and 

unrenewed  heart,  has  declared  that  this  is  the  only" 

accepted  time,  and  that  this  is  the  day  of  salvatibik, 

and  that  men's  state  is  irreversibly  fixed  beyond  death 

and  the  grave,  may  we  not  safely  conclude,  that  no 

length  of  time  would  lead  to  any  alteration  in  those 

who  die  impenitent,  and  that  nothing  would  satisfy 

them  but  an  eternity  of  unrestrained  and  unpunished 

wickedness.    Now,  if  a, rational  creature  rejects  an 

offered  and  an  everlasting  felicity,  and  ventures  on 

eternity  while  assured  by  the  God  who  cannot  lie  of 

endless  misery,  I  see  not  on  what  ground  it  can  be 

deemed  unjust  to  assign  to  him  the  portion  which  he 

has  chosen.    Besides,  there  is  in  siii  infinite  guilt  and 

y  s 
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inconceivable  evil.  One  act  of  rebellion  against  God 
includes  a  contempt  of  his  authority,  a  denial  of  his 
righteousness  and  holiness,  and  a  defiance  of  his 
pQ^er ; — it  is  a  complication  of  impiety  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  all  that  gives  to  crime  its  excess  of  wieked- 
j^ess  5 — and  one  such  act  being  infinitely'evil  in  its  na- 
ture, deserves  a  ccnnmensurate  punishment.  But  we 
may  infer  that,  irrespectively  of  any  direct  punishment 
inflicted  by  God,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  must  be 
eternal.  To  ensure  this  necessity,  all  that  is  requisite 
is,  that  they  should  be  left  to  themselves,-:-left  to  the 
evil  passions  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the  remorse  of 
accusing  consciences, — left,  without  any  divine  in- 
fluence to  change  them,  to  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  de- 
praved nature. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  in  the  first  place,  the  re- 
luctance which  is  so  generally  felt  and  'exhibited  to 
make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  holiness  and  justice 
of  God.  Many  who  admit  his  power  and  wisdom 
question  the  infinite  goodness  and  equity  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  multitudes  who .  extol  his  goodness 
really  and  practically  deny  his  justice.  Hence,  the 
feelings  that  are  often  entertained,  and  that  are  some- 
times expressed,  concerning  the  rigour  of  his  law,  in 
demanding  more  from  us  than  is  suitable  to  our  facul- 
ties and  to  our  circumstances  to  give,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  that  a  Being  so  benevolent 
should  finally  treat  and  judge  us  according  to  its 
tenor.  Hence  also  the  proneness  of  man,  even  when 
enjoying  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  to  rely  on  his  own 
merits  as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance,  and  to  think 
that  his  sinfid  and  imperfect  works  will  satisfy  divine 
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justice.  It  is  to  this  same  reluctance  in  ovmittg  the 
righteousness  of  God  that  we  are  to  trace  most  of  the 
prevailing  errors  among  nominal  christians,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  atone- 
ment and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Our  knowledge  of  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
of  Grod  should  teach  us  the  duty  of  deep  humility  and 
contentedness  under  every  dispensation.  Why  should 
a  living  man  complain,  a  man  who  suffers  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin  ?  And  how  little  reason  have  they 
who  are  personally  and  experimentally  interested  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, — who,  though  they  have 
been  rebels  against  the  authority  and  government  of 
the  just  God,  are  now  received  into  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation,— ^how  little  cause  have  they  to  complain  of 
the  privations  and  sufferings  which  they  may  have  to 
endure  in  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  That 
wrath  to  come  of  which  they  were  the  heirs,  even  as 
others,  being  through  the  compassionate  interposition 
of  Christ  averted  from  them,  what  cause  have  they 
in  eveiry  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  whUe 
passing  through  this  world,  to  give  thanks,  and  to 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  !  When  they  nar- 
rowly look  to  their  hearts,  and  see  their  ^arthliries^, 
and  the  little  progress  that  they  have  yet  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  and  the  holy  image  of  God,  they 
may  well  wonder,  that  he  who  is  a  jealous  God,  does 
not  more  frequently  and  severely  visit  them  with 
chastisement. 

3.  Have  they  not  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God?  This  must 
teach  them  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  truth  and 
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laithfiiluess.  He  who  is  ipfiaitely  just  must  fulfil  all 
tiis  promise?  in  time  and  through  eternity.  He  who 
is  infinitely  just  will  not  cast  us  ofTat  the  bar  of  hi^ 
judgnie9t,  if  we  now  flee  to  that  refiige  which  ^rifies 
his  iustice.  Him  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
rij^te^wtsneas  in  the  remission  of  sins,— *>that  he;  might 
be  just  9fid  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  on  Jesus. 
Th^re  is  a  .righteousness  to  justify  us.  that  meets  every 
^ccusatioQ,  that  rises  up  to  every  requiremei^t,  awl 
that  is  cxmmensurate  with  the  infinite  holiness  and 
justice  of  the  Godhead.  ''  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to 
tl^e  charge  of  Grod's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth ; 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea»  rather,  who  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  making  intercession  for  us."  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  gives  us  a  title 
to  etemsd  life,  and  the  righteousness  wrought  in  us 
by  the  Spirit,  by  elevating  our  nature  to  a  conformity 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  makes  us  meet  for  its  enjoy- 
ment It  is  thus  that  Christ  becomes  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  and 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us  who 
walk  not  ailer  the  flesh  but  afler  the  spirit. 
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Chaptee  XL 


ON  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 


The  providence  of  God  consists  in  his  preserving  all 
things  and  governing  all  things.  It  is  equally  com- 
prehensive as  the  things  which  exist,  and  embracer 
under  its  direction  and  care  whatever  has  a  being. 
Though  it  is  distinguished  into  universal  and  par- 
ticular, there  seems  to  be  in  reality  no  foundation  for 
the  distincticn,  since  all  things  are  alike  under  the 
preserving  power  and  government  of  God.  V  He  up- 
holdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  "  jBe- 
hold  the  fowls  of  the  air»  for  tiiey  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your  ^eavenly 
Father  feedeth  them:  are  ye  not  much  better  tbaa 
they  ?  CJonsider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  and  if  God  dotbe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you.  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone,  thou  hast  made 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  aQ  their  host,,  the 
earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  seas  and  aU 
that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservest  them  aU." 

If  we  believe  that  God  possesses  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  immutability,  and  eternity, — ^that  he  is  glorious 
in  holiness,  inflexible  in  justice,  and  unbounded  in 
goodness,  we  must  believe  that  He  only  is  quajifi^, 
and  that  He  only  is  entitled  to  govern  the  world.  Who 
can  dispute  his  right  who  has  created  all  thinjgs,  to 
dispose  of  them  according  to  the  ccunsel  of  his  own 
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will ;  or,  who  can  question  his  power  to  preserve  in 
existence,  to  direct  and  to  control,  all  to  which  he 
has  already  given  being  ?    In  providence,  as  well  as 
in  creatien,  he  speaks  and  it  is  done,  he  commands 
and  it  stands  fast.    The  embarrassment  which  we 
feel  in  attending  to  a  multiplicity  of  concerns  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties :  but  the 
Creator  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither 
is  weary,  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 
It  is  not  for  us  fully  to  comprehend  how  God  makes 
every  creature  that  exists  the  object  of  his  watchful 
care,  and  overrules  all  their  actions  and  all  the  ccHi- 
sequences  that  can  arise  out  of  them,  for  his  own  glory. 
**  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.     For  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earfli,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." 
While  we  believe  that  God  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  it  becomes  us  to  adore 
him  in  his  providence,  as^lioly,  and  wise,  and  just, 
and  good. 

The  providence  of  God  extends  to  all  the  creatures 
which  he  has  made,  and  to  all  their  actions.  No 
event  can  possibly  take  place  in  the  universe  without 
his  knowledge,  without  his  permissive  or  efficient 
power.  The  movements  of  an  archangel,  and  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  are  alike  under  his  control  and  direction. 
The  inanimate  creation  is  just  that  which  he  has  com- 
manded it  to  be,  acted  upon  by  his  spirit,  and  ex* 
hibiting  the  character  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
elements  of  nature  move  by  his  appointment,  he  makes 
a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of 
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the  thunder.     He  scattereth  hiS  bright  clbvid,  and  it  ia 
turned  round  about  by  his  counsel,  that  they  may  <lo 
whatsoever  he  commands  them  upon  the  face  of  the 
world  in  the  earth.     The  angels  of  light  are  his  minis- 
tering spirits,  that  do  his  comnlandments,  hearkening 
imto  the  voice  of  his  word.     The  angels  of  daikness 
are  preserved  by  his  power,  and  their  envy  and  malice 
are  restrained  and  overruled  for  his  glory.    The  h^urts 
of  all  men,  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be 
bad,  are  perfectly  under  his  sway ;  and  those  very 
actions  which  they  most  freely  accomplish,  are  made 
by  him  the  means  of  furthering  his  own  most  wise  and 
gracious  purposes.      He  liberally  provides  for  the 
meanest  df  the  inferior  animals :  he  gives  to  the  beast 
his  food ;  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.    He 
employs  them  either  as  instruments  of  good,  or  exe- 
cutioners of  his  judgment.     In  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand a  raven  supplied  the  wants  of  Elijah  in  the  time 
of  famine ;  and  a  whale  attended  Jonah  to  convey  him 
to  dry  land.    He  worketh  all  things,  and  by  all  crea- 
tures, after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  he  doth  among 
the  armies  of  heaven,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
that  which  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 

As  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  all  creatures, 
and  to  all  their  actions,  so  does  it  employ  all  creatures 
and  all  their  actions  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  its 
own  purposes.  These  purposes  he  could  accomplish 
by  the  word  of  his  power  vrithout  the  intervention  of 
means.  He  who  called  the  world  into  being  without 
means,  can  preserve  and  govern  it  by  his  own  agency 
without  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes.  But  he 
makes  his  angels,  as  well  as  all  his  othejr  creatures. 
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b|S  ministers^  He  sometiineis  acts  by  meai)B  which 
to  our  view  would  se^n  trivial^  and  the  more  ftilly  to 
shew  us  that  the  power  which  performs  is  all  in  him- 
self»-T-he  oftra  raiploys  means  that  seem  of  themselyes 
Uule  calculated  to  attain  the  end.  Events  whidi  am 
casual  or  fortuitous  to  us,  give  rise^  through  his  diree- 
tion,  to  important  consequences.  The  deliverer  of  the 
dnQBen  people  was  preserved  by  what  we  should.catt 
the  accidental  presence  of  Pharaoh's  daught^.  David 
was  saved  from  destruction,  by  the  turning. of  Ahi- 
tophel*s  counsel  into  foolishness.  All  the  actions  and 
operations  of  his  creatures  God  makes  the  means  of 
promoting  his  will;  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he 
will  do  all  his  pleasure. 

While  all  things  are  the  object  of  Providence,  the 
dmrch  of  Christ  is  more  especially  under  its  care. 
We  can  observe  from  the  commencem^it  of  the  world 
how  constantly  every  dispensation  has  been  made  sub- 
servi^it  to  her  purification,  her  safety,  and  her  glory. 
All  the  deliverances  which  were  at  any  time  wrought 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  special  punishments  which 
were  inflicted,  have  been  designed  for  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  those  whose  faith  rested  on  a  coming  or 
oa  a  glorified  Saviour.    If  the  operations  of  the  laws 
and  elem^its  of  nature  were  reversed ;  if  one  &mily 
was  saved  from  the  deluge,  which  swept  away  an  im- 
godly  generation ;  if  the  destroying  angel  could  not 
execute  his  commission  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
till  Lot  was  removed  frcnn  danger ;  if  the  Red  Sea  was 
gathered  together  as  an  heap ;  if  Jordan  for  a  season 
ceased  to  flow ;  if  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  heavens; 
if  fire  was  deprived  of  its  power  to  consume ;  if  lions 
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were  rendered  harmless  to  the  man  that  wa$  cast  into 
their  den ; — ^these  events  wer^  performed  for  the  sake 
of  the  individuals  of  that  diurdi  which  the  Saviour  has 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.  If  threatened  and 
deserved  judgm^its  have  been  averted  from  guilty 
nations ;  if  extraordinary  blessings  have  been  given 
to  others ;  if  peculiar  gifts  are  occasionally  ccmferred 
}^pan  good  men,  and  if  greater  power  be  allowed  to 
bad  men ;  if  the  counsels  of  the  wise  have  been  tuqied 
into  foolishness,  and  the  designs  of  the  w:icked5i  Qven 
oi  a  Haman,  overruled  for  good ;  if  angels  of  light  are 
Beat  forth  to  minister,  and  those  of  darkness  uninten* 
tionally  forced  to  do  so ;  it  is  all  for  the  sake  of  that 
people  which  the  Lord  has  chosen  for  himself  to  shew 
forth  his  praise.  It  was  for  their  sake  thfit  holy  mcffi 
of  old  spake  as  Uiey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Qbest, 
that  the  living  oracles  were  committed  to  writing,  that 
they  have  been  preserved  amid  the  hostility  and  bar- 
barism of  ages,  and  that  they  have  hem  aoQompanied 
by  the  influence  which  renders  them  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvatioq.  To  them  God  has  given  bis  mocit 
precious  blessings ;  he  has  given  them  the  privileges 
and  the  hc^s  of  his  sons  and  daughters ;  he  has  not 
spared  his  own  Son,  but  firmly  given  hun  up  to  the 
(death  for  them  all ;  ''  he  has  preparetd  a  kiin^lmx)  for 
tfaem  before  the  foundati(»i  of  the  world ;"  ond  wider 
tbe  guidance  of  their  great  lieader  and  Colmoaoder 
jaqryd  of  them  can  ever  perish,  but  shall  obtain  eternal 
l^e«  'VNo;  weap(xi  that  is  formed  against  iJmn  shall 
prosper;  and. every  tongue  that  shall  tise  against 
th^»  in  judgment  they  shall  condemn^    This  is  the 
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heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord ;  and  their  righte- 
ousness is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

It  is  this  peculiar  providence  that  has  preserved  the 
CJhurch  of  Christ,  in  defiance  of  the  rage  and  the  power 
of  the  world  in  arms  against  her, — ^that,  while  her  per- 
secutors sent  their  thousands  daily  to  the  dungeon  and 
the  scaffold^  made  thousands  immediately  rise  to  re- 
place them — ^that  has  rendered  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero 
and  the  craftiness  of  a  Julian  the  means  of  her  puri- 
fication, but  unavailing  to  accomplish  her  extinction,— 
and  that  has  so  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways^ 
turned  the  devices  of  princes,  and  the  profounder  and 
more  daring  devices  of  Popes,  into  foolishness. 

How  elevated  and  glorious  is  the  position  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ !  For 
them,  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  under  the  direction  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour,  are  continually  ministering. 
Every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  under  the 
sway  of  the  Saviour's  sceptre ;  for  he  is  raised  far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  do* 
minion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  all 
things  put  under  him,  and  is  made  head  over  all  things 
to  the  churchj  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
that  filleth  all  in  all.  How  peculiarly  are  the  re- 
deemed the  object  of  care  to  the  providence  of  Godj 
since  it  is  in  the  midst  of  them  that  he  dwells  upon 
earth,  and  manifests  his  power  and  his  glory,  since  he 
has  declared  that  they  are  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  and  since  he  is  preparing  them  by  his  grace 
to  be  the  associates  of  angels,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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glory.  Must  not  providence  have  those  under  its  special 
guardianship  for  whom  the  Saviour  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession,  in  whom  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  the 
spirits  of  the  just  take  the  deepest  interest,  and  who 
are  the  appointed  medium  of  conveying  to  all  nations 
the  glad  tidings  of  mercy  and  of  reconciliation.    Is  it 
not  of  them,  as  the  church  of  the  Redeepxer^  that  it  has 
been  said,  "I  the  Lord  do  keep  it ;  I  will  water  it 
every  moment :  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night 
and  day.   Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband ;  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  his  name ;  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called. 
For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  re- 
moved ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed  ; 
saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee  ?'* 
.    How  wonderfully  have  natural  causes,  by  a  mar- 
vellous coincidence  of  providence,  operated  for  the 
deliverance  and  safety  of  the  Church !  The  history  of 
Joseph  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  remark, 
as  it  exhibits  the  series  of  dispensations  by  which 
be  was  raised  to  honour  and   authority,  and  thus 
became  the  instrument  of  preserving  much  people 
alive.     The  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  Haman's 
conspiracy  by  a  singular    concurrence  of  circum- 
.  stances,  all  taking  place  in  a  natural  order,  but  all 
meeting  for  a,  special  purpose,  by  the.  overruling 
appointment  of  God,  is  another  confirmation  of  the  same 
remark.     But  examples  are  innumerable,  and  many 
may  have  happened  in  our  own  individual  experience, 
which  fully  shew,  that  by  a  combination  of  things. 
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oocurrgin  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence^  and 
that  by  a  predisposition  of  persons  who  had  no  pre- 
vious consultation  with  each  other,  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  designs  are  accomplished.  Ought  We 
not  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  the  result  to  fiie 
agency  of  Him  who  woiketh  all  things  aifter  HdKi 
coui^  of  his  own  will? 

Do  we  not  seethe  care  which  God  in  his  providence 
taked  of  his  people,  by  the  iQrequency  with  which  the 
most  powerful  means  employed  for  their  destmctiofit 
have  been  rendered  ineffectual,  and  the  weakest  used 
for  their  defence  have  been  crowned  with  success? 
From'  the  beginning  he  that  was  born  after  the  flesh 
persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  spirit ;  and 
numerous  and  skilful  have  been  the  devices  which  the 
children  of  this  world  formed  against  the  diildr^i  ^ 
light.    I  shall  tfot  urge  as  an  example  the  first  plant- 
ing of  Christianity  by  the  instrumentality  of  men 
destitute  of  secular  power,  without  literature  or  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  raised 
against  them  by  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  who  set 
themselves  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed. 
But  after  the  miraculous  dispensation  is  considered 
as  terminating,  how  constantly  has  God  in  his  provi- 
dence interposed  for  the  preservation  of  his  people. 
TTie  emperors  of  Rome  wielded  the  power  of  nearly 
the  whole  world,  and  many  of  them  added  to  this 
power  the  deepest  policy,  and  zealously  employed 
their  power  and  their  policy  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  people ;  but  this  people  have  survived  their 
persecutors,  and    exhibit    in   their   continued    ex- 
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istenoe  aild  increase,  the  bush  burning,  but  not  coa- 
sumed.  By  means  the  most  simple,  all  the  malice  d£ 
their  enemies  has  been  rendered  harmless. 

To  convince  us  that  the  God  of  grace  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  God  of  providence,  he  has  made  hid 
providence  co-operate  with  his  woi^  in  the  fuffiljoient 
of  his  promises  to  his  people.  Do  we  not  see  that 
those  who  have  been  their  enemies,  he  has  considered 
and  treated  as  his?  Has  he  not  generally  followed 
their  persecutors  with  judgments  in  this  world,  while 
he  has  abundantly  rewarded  those  who  shewed  theni 
kindness.  Has  not  the  time  of  their  greatest  ex* 
tremity  been  often  the  time  of  his  gracious  intCTpo^ 
sition  ?  When  David  was  in  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  a  messenger 
arrives,  and  announces  to  Saul  that  the  Philistine^ 
invaded  the  land.  What  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
illustration  of  this  we  have  in  the  case  of  Hagar :  "  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  child 
under  one  of  the  shrubs ;  and  she  went  and  sat  her 
down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  for  she  said^  ^ 
let  me  not  ^ee  the  death  of  the  lad.  And  she  sat 
over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept. 
And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water ;  and  she  went,  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water 
and  gave  the  lad  drink."  When  Rabshakeh  b^ieged 
Jerusalem  with  a  great  army,  and  blasphemed  the  God 
of  Israel,  a  seasonable  and  providential  rebuke  made 
him  return  to  his  own  land  where  he  fell  by  the 
sword.  It  is  when  his  people  are  in  extremity  and 
distress,  that  God  shews  himself  strong  in  behalf  of 
them  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him :  it  is  when 
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they  are  brought  to  look  to  his  ccnnpassion  and  power 
alone  for  deliverance,  and  say,  "  Help  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our 
God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee,"  that  he  hears 
their  prayer,  and  grants  tliem  deliverance.  It  was 
when  Zion  was  in  ruins  that  David  consoled  himself 
by  remembering  the  former  kindness  of  God  towsurds 
her,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  discovery 
of  this  kindness,  and  that  at  the  fittest  season,  would 
again  be  renewed.  ''  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy 
upon  Sion ;  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set 
time  is  come.  For  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her 
stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof." 

As  to  the  questions,  whether  the  Almighty  coiKkicts 
the  government  of  the  universe  by  his  own  immedjlate 
agency;  or,  whether  he  originally  communicated  to 
every  substance  an  eflBicacy  by  which  it  will  continue, 
without  any  direct  efficiency  from  God,  to  produce  the 
ends  of  his  government ;  or,  whether  he  has  delegated 
this  power  to  intelligent  and  ministering  spirits; — 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  incapable  of  solution,  and 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the 
Deity.  They  seem  to  me  to  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  though  the  Supreme  Being  possesses  the  power  of 
attending  at  the  same  time  to  all  possible  occurrences, 
it  is  somewhat  imworthy  of  his  infinite  perfection  to 
do  so ;  and  that,  after  creating  worlds,  and  appointing 
the  laws  of  their  varied  phenomena,  it  is  more  be- 

should  leave  their  movements  and  operations 

nate  agents. 

i,  presuming  to  decide  in  what  way  the 
4ducts  the  arrangements  of  his  providence,  I 
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feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  hypothesis  which 
would  remove  Him  from  the  immediate  superin* 
tendence  and  government  of  the  works  which  he  has 
made,  is  founded  in  the  ignorance  of  man; — ^and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  secret  tendency  to  measure  the  divine 
understanding  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
Can  it  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  a  Being,  who  is 
omnipresent,  and  whose  will  can  instantaneously  ac- 
complish all  that  comes  within  the  limit  of  possibility, 
to  suppose  that  he  effects  by  his  own  immediate  effi- 
ciency whatever  is  in  spaceor  in  duration  ?  Where- 
ever  he  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  almighty 
and  uncontrollable  efficiency;  for  his  will  is  that 
which  ushers  a  universe  into  being ;  and  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  wills  the  creation  of  a  world,  is  to  say 
that  a  world  is  created. 

"  All  things  that  are  done  in  the  world,  are  done 
either  immediately  by  God  himself,"  says  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark,  "  or  by  created  intelligent  beings :  matter  being 
evidently  not  at  all  capable  of  intelligence,  excepting 
only  this  one  negative  power,  that  every  part  of 
it  will  always  and  necessarily  continue  in  that  state, 
whether  of  rest  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  present  is. 
So  that  all  those  things  which  we  commonly  say  are 
the  effects  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  and  laws 
of  motion ;  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  the  like,  are 
indeed  the  effects  of  God's  acting  upon  matter  con- 
tinually and  every  moment,  either  immediately  by 
himself,  or  mediately  by  some  created  intelligent 
beings.  Consequently,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what 
men  commonly  call  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  power 
of  nature.    The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly 
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speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God^  pro* 
dudng  certain  effects  in  a  continued,  regular^  constaitf, 
and  uniform  manner  r  which  course  or  manner  of  actii^ 
being  in  every  moment  perfectly  arbitrary,  is  as  easy 
to  be  altered  at  any  time,  as  to  be  preserved*." 

In  every  department  of  human  knowledge  we  only 
see  certain  phenomena  preceding  or  following  other 
phenomena.  We  may  by  habits  of  closer  researdb 
and  observaticxi  accumulate  facts ;  we  may  ascertain 
some  of  the  intermediate  phenomena  by  which  the 
events  that  are  already  known  to  us  are  connected : 
but  our  increased  knowledge  will  only  amount  to  an 
barged  acquaintance  with  events  joined,  indeed,  by 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  but  which  of  themselves  are  not 
necessarily  connected ; — ^to  a  fuller  view  of  the  mode 
of  acting  which  the  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe to  himself  in  goyeming  the  universe. 

All  power  is  God's,  and  whatsoe'er  he  wills, 
The  will  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfils. 

We  might  with  as  much  truth  and  propriety  con- 
sider the  several  events  recorded  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  causes  of  one  another,  as 
ascribe  the  efficiency  of  causation  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  As  in  the  most  perfect  mechanism  produced 
by  man  we  see  not  the  volition  and  the  intelligence  of 
which  it  is  the  pi*oduct, — ^those  being  inherent  in  the 
mind  which  is  invisible, — ^neither  can  we  witness 
amidst  the  works  of  God  any  thing  but  the  effects  of 
his  power  and  wisdom.  Sound  philosophy,  no  less  than 
genuine  piety,  will  lead  us  to  trace  all  events  to  his  will 

*  E?id«  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion. 
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and  agency.  He  wills  the  creation  of  a  world,  and  a 
world  is  created ;  he  wills  the  continued  preservation 
of  the  Universe,  and  the  universe  is  preserved.  He 
speaks,  and  it  is  done,  he  commands,  and  it  stands 
fast.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his 
appointment. 


Z  2 


BOOK  II. 


ON  THE  ACTIVE  AND  MORAI^  POWERS  OF  MAN. 


Chaptee  I. 

ON  MAN. 

The  dignity  and  destination  of  man  are  intimated  by 
the  language  in  which  his  original  creation  is  recorded. 
"  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after 
our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  on  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground; 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life :  and 
man  became  a  living  soul."  It  was  after  the  mate- 
rials of  the  chaotic  mass  had  been  reduced  to  order  and 
beauty ; — it  was  after  the  world  was  replenished  with 
the  stores  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  had  been  fixed  in  the  firmament  to  give  light 
and  warmth  and  comfort  to  every  living  creature  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  man  was  called  into  being; 
How  lovely  and  magnificent  was  the  abode  which  the 
hand  of  God  had  prepared  for  him,  in  which  he  might 
ipimediately  enjoy  a  profusion  of  divine  bounty,  and 
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in  which  he  might  behold,  in  the  glorious  characters  of 
his  residence,  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature,  and  the 
high  and  immortal  career  of  virtue  and  of  happiness 
which  was  before  him  t  "  Tho^  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dkxni- 
nion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.'* 

What  the  nature  of  n^an  i^,  its  original  glory  and 
dignity,  its  properties  and  destination,  we  learn  from, 
the  words  of  the  Creator ;  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
Ullage^  after  our  likeness  :'*  md  also  from  the  historical 
fret  afterwards  menticmed.  **  The  Iiord  God  fbmied 
man  oi  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
fiostirils  the  breath  of  life :  and  man  became  a  living 
fiK)ul."  In  this  language,  I  conceive,  are  implied  the 
material  frame,  the  intellectual  and  spritual  constitu- 
tion, and  the  glorious  and  immortal  destination  of  man. 
Man  is  composed  of  substances  that  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  that  exhibit  properties  altogether  dis* 
tinct.  The  body,  which  was  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  grcmnd,  is  a  structure  of  exquisite  skill,  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  Its  erect  form,  the  symmetry 
of  its  parts,  the  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  its  motions, 
and  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  elevated  rank 
which  he  has  assigned  to  man.  We  should  be  still 
more  deeply  impressed  with  these  views,  did  we  con* 
sider  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  uses  of  its  parts ; 
the  harmony  with  which  they  discharge  their  functicms; 
the  admirable  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  into  a 
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system ;  the  organs  of  seasation,  of  seeing,  heariiig, 
tasting,  smdling,  and  feeling  attachedto.it;.  its  sua- 
ceptibility  of  enduring  pain^  or  c^  enjoying  pleasure ; 
and  its  wonderful  power  of  self-restoration.  This  cor- 
poreal frame  is  associated  with  a  spiritual  substance, 
and  was  originally  incapable  of  decompositicxi.or  de« 
Gay,  and  designed  to  live  in  youthful  beauty,  unaffected 
by  disease  or  death  through  eternity. 
.  The  soul  of  man  is  an  immaterial,  spiritual  sub- 
Stance,  the  seat  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  vo- 
lition. This  is  not  only  taught  us  by  the  language 
which  refers  to  its  creation,  but  throughout  revelation. 
It  is  also  necessarily  involved  in  the  exercise  of  those 
attributes  which  we  know  the  mind  of  man  to  possess* 
Thought,  affection,  active  power,  are  not  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  in  any  of  its  forms  or  in  any  of  its  <?(Mn- 
binations.  The  attributes  of  the  soul,  or  of  that  which 
thinks,  and  wills,  and  loves,  in  map,  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent from  the  properties  of  matter,  but  they  are  «> 
totally  and  absolutely  different  in  kind  as  necessarily 
to  imply,  that  the  substances  to  which  they  respectively 
belong  are  also  totally  and  absolutely  different  It 
would  be  as  just  and  philosophical  to  maintain  that 
the  body  is  a  spiritual  substsMice, .  as  that  the  soul  ig 
material 

In  entire  accc^rdance  with  this  view  are  the  state^' 
ments  and  the  assertions  of  rev^aiion.  The  thinki^ 
and  intelligent  beings,  concerning  whom^  it  gives  us  k^ 
formation,  are  declared  to  be  spirits.  No  one  has  ^ver 
questioiied  that  God  is  a  ^spirit,  and  that  his  nature  is 
the  highest  sense  in  spiritual.  So  obvious,  is  it  that 
angels  are  immaterial  beings,  and  so  universally  is 
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this  truth  admitted,  that  the  celebrated  advocate  for  ma« 
teriality,  Dr,  Priestley,  thought  it  easier  to  prove  their 
non-existence,  which  he  attempted,  than  to  disprove 
their  spirituality,  which  he  did  not  attempt.  The  nature 
of  the  human  soul  is  like  the  nature  of  angels,  and 
though  created  and  hmited  in  its  faculties,  its  sub- 
stance, as  spiritual  and  uncompounded,  resembles  the 
ever-blessed  God.  Whatever  objection  is  brought 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  thinks, 
and  wills,  may  be  brought  with  equal  propriety  and 
force  against  the  immateriality  of  God  or  of  angels. 
The  circumstance  of  the  soul's  being  associated  with 
matter  has  no  more  force  as  an  objection  against  its 
immateriality,  than  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  God 
and  angels  have  power  over  matter,  may  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  their  nature  is  material. 

But  the  language  of  Scripture  everywhere  implies 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  When  the  dust  shall 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  shall  return  to 
God  who  gave  it.  "  Into  thine  hands,"  says  David,  "  I 
commit  my  spirit."  "  Lord  Jesus,"  says  Stephen,  "  re- 
ceive my  spirit ;"  language  which  implies,  and  which 
clearly  teaches,  that  the  soul  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
material  part  of  man.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were 
dead  more  than  four  hundred  years,  before  God  ap- 
peared unto  Moses  in  the  bush ;  and  yet  the  decla- 
ration of  God  respecting  them  is  quoted  by  our  Lord, 
as  evidence  of  the  future  and  the  separate  existence  of 
spirits ;  "  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 
how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
-^  Jacob  ?  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
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the  Ood  of  the  living. "  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  and  in  the 
answer  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  prayer  of  the 
dying  malefactor,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise."  The  plain  meaning  of  these  words,  the 
only  meaning  indeed  which  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  could  attach  to  them,  certainly  is,  that 
though  his  body  should  soon  be  in  its  grave,  his  soul 
would  still  live,  and  be  with  Christ  in  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting blessedness.  The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  "  We  are  always 
confident,  knowing  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  con- 
fident, I  say,  and  veiling  rather  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  To  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  gain.  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ; 
which  is  far  better."  How  could  the  Apostle,  when 
absent  from  the  body  be  present  with  the  Lord ;  or 
how  could  his  departure  to  be  with  Christ  be  deemed 
far  better,  if  his  soul  was  not  distinct  and  difierent 
from  the  body,  and  if  it  was  not  to  exist  when  sepa- 
rated from  it  ? 

Did  not  Moses  and  Elias  actually  exist  when  they 
appeared  with  Christ  on  the  mount  of  transfiguraticai, 
and  talked  with  him,  and  spoke  of  his  decease  which 
he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  when  an  in- 
spired Apostle  tells  us  that  he  beheld  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the 
throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  and  uniting  with  angels  in 
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aaoripddos  of  gloiy  and  praise  ?  How  minufiely  are 
their  former  oondition,  and  their  present  empbyma^ 
and  aituation  described!  They  came  out  of  great 
tribulation^  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  maije 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  they  are,  thera^ 
fcTOt  before  the  throne  of  Grod,  and  serve  him  day  and 
nigfat  in  his  temple ;  *'  they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  li^ 
en  tfa^m,  nor  any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb,  who  is  iatbe 
midit  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  lead  them  to 
fbontains  of  living  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  fr(»n  their  eyes.'' 

Thu8^  the  testimonies  of  reason,  scripture,  and 
oommon  sense,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country» 
prove  that  the  soul  is  a  substance  totally  distinct  and 
different  fhom  that  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  capable  d 
living  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers  when  the  body 
is  dissolved.  This  being  considered  as  proved,  the 
iknmc»rtality  of  the  soul  is  most  conclusively,  inferred 
fhnn  it.  There  is  in  each  of  us  an  undying  principle 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  intelligence,  which  alone  im- 
parts  interest  and  beauty  to  the  inanimate  creation 
aroimd  us,  which,  according  to  its  own  enK)tioiis, 
olothes  the  heavens  with  light  or  with  darkness,  and 
vAkHi  enjoys  and  interprets  the  glories  of  that  universe 
in  whidi  we  are  placed.  Not  that  I  mean  to  assert, 
that  it  is  physiodly  and  necessarily  immortal  because 
it  is  immaterial ;  since  the  highest  archangel  is  as 
dep^tident  upon  God  for  his  being  as  an  insect.  But 
the  fact  of  its  being  spiritual  and  immaterial  proves 
that  it  may  exist,  and  exercise  all  its  powers,  though 
sepwate^^XHu  the  body.    Revelation  informs  us  that 
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it  does  so  exist ;  and  its  having  been  originally  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  after  his  likeness,  diews 
&at  the  Creator  designed  that  it  shoqld  enjoy  a  happy 
BXid  an  immortal  existence.  He  breathed  into  lus 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  roan  became  a  liyii^ 
#oul. 

The  separation  whidi  takes  place  between  the  soid 
and  body  at  death,  is  the  effect  of  sin ;  and  the  com- 
monness of  this  occurrence,  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  all 
men,  may  perhaps  at  first  view  seem  to  indicate  ttie 
extinction,  not  only  of  that  whidh  think  and  feels,  but 
also  of  matter.    Yet  the  supposition  is  certainly  tat 
variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  continuous  ex- 
istence of  every  thing  around  us.     While  matter  is 
constantly  assuming  new  forms,  I  see  not  the  extinction 
of  a  single  atom ;  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  apparent  extinction,  chemistry  informs  tne 
that  the  substance  is  not  annihilated,  but  has  passed 
into  an  aerial  state.    If  that  substance,  then,  which 
thinks  and  feels,  cease  to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  the  case  is  anomalous^  and  forms  a  total 
deviation  from  all  the  j^enomena  that  come  wiAia 
our  observation.     Viewing  the  subject  simply  in  this 
light,  I  might  deem  it  unnecessary  to  prove  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  since  it  rests  with  those  who  deny 
this  doctrine,  to  prove  the  contrary.    And  in  atteiiipt- 
ing  such  a  proof,  it  becomes  them  to  remember  that  the 
analogy  of  nature  is  against  them ;  that  all  the  disco- 
veries of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  while  they 
give  evidence  that  every  thingl  is  in  motion,  and 
subject   to  change,  aflFord  not  a  single  instance  of 
annihilation  in  a  single  atom ;  that  the  lights  of  science 
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lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  to  which  the  Creatoir 
has  given  existence  during  the  eternity  that  is  past,  is 
in  existence  at  the  present  moment,  and  will  probably 
remain  in  existence  during  the  eternity  to  come ;  and 
that  if  the  human  soul  be  annihilated  at  death,  its 
ceasing  to  exist  is  an  event  which  has  no  parallel  in 
any  of  the  acts  of  the  government  of  God. 

That  the  soul  undergoes  a  mighty  change  when  its 
tabernacle  is  dissolved,  and  the  organs  by  which  it 
holds  intercourse  with  material  things  are  turned  into 
dust,  is  most  certain.  But  does  not  natural  history 
inform  us  of  changes,  not  altogether  dissimilar  to 
those  of  death,  in  which  substances  assume  new 
forms,  while  they  are  still  identically  the  same  ?  With 
regard  to  unorganized  matter,  we  know  that  its  condi- 
tion is  never  stationary; — ^that  the  water  which  we 
drink  has  gone  through  many  states  before  it  allays 
our  thirst;— that  it  has  risen  from  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  and  descended  again  on  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  rain,  has  there  become  a  solid,  and  is  now 
again  a  liquid ;  and  that  amid  all  these  changes  nothing 
has  been  lost,  and  not  a  single  particle  has  gone  into 
non-existence.  Why,  then,  should  we  suppose  thai 
the  soul  of  man,  in  undergoing  a  change  of  state  and  of 
circumstances,  is  annihilated  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cess ?  When  we  have  the  most  indubitable  evidence, 
that  not  a  particle  of  inert  matter,  though  passing 
through  a  succession  of  changes,  from  the  distant 
period  of  its  creation  to  the  present  moment,  is  ever 
destroyed,  on  what  ground  can  we  imagine  that  a 
much  nobler  substance, — ^the  substance  which  thinks, 
and  feels,  and  acts,  and  which  alone  can  see  in  the 
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appearances  of  nature  their  author  and  their  end, — on 
what  ground  can  we  believe  that  this  is  annihilated 
when  the  body  is  dissolved  ? 

But  may  we  not  derive  the  strongest  evidence  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its 
fcjculties,  that  he  who  formed  it,  has  designed  it  for  an 
immortal  existence  ? 

I.  The  human  soul  is  possessed  of  a  capacity  of 
endless  improvement;  whereas  the  inferior  animals 
^soon  attain  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  their  nature. 
It  is  not  so  much  reason  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  as  the  capabi- 
lity of  growing,  and  of  indefinite  advancement  in  know- 
ledge and  in  understanding.     The  progressive  im- 
provement which  is  going  on  in  the  species,  is  founded 
on  that  susceptibility  of  improvement  in  reason  and.  in 
virtue  possessed  by  the  individual.     But  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  in  many  respects 
unsuited  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  with 
which  man  is   endowed;  and  that  in  particular  in- 
stances, the  highest  gifts  seem  to  be  communicated 
for  little  purpose,  if  there  be  not  a  more  elevated 
sphere  of  being  for  their  exercise.     It  is  often  at  the 
moment,  when  the  faculties  of  the  christian  philoso- 
pher, or  christian  preacher,  are  in  a  state  of  high  im- 
provement ; — when,  by  the  reach  of  his  understanding, 
he  is  bringing  truths  to  light  that  have  been  hid  from 
ages  and  from  generations,  and  which,  in  connexion 
with  his  name,  are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  trea- 
sures of  human  knowledge, — it  is  often  at  such  a  mo- 
ment of  high  pre-eminence  that  death  overtakes  him, 
and  leaves  the  survivors  to  wonder  at  the  mysterious- 
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nesB  of  a  Providenoe  wfaidi  seems  to  csll  intd  exidtede^ 
Ace  most  valuable  of  its  productions,  merely  to  d»Mr 
with  what  ease  and  celerity  it  can  destroy  tbexd. 

But  on  the  supposition  of  a  future  and  an  eddkss 
cdstence,  we  can  account  for  the  purposes  to  be  acp 
oompiiahed  by  the  capacity  of  indefinite  improv^oomt 
in  man ;  and  we  may  also  see  reas6ns,  why  at  a  oertiBB 
Mage  of  its  progress^  the  soul  should  be  r^noved  ttia 
hi^r  sphere  of  exertion  and  enjoyment.  CatSA^ 
desed  in  this  yiiew^  bow  sublime  is  the  elevati<M  fS 
Hiiich  the  nature  of  man  is  raised,  endowed  with  an 
ifisnc^tality  g£  being,  advancing  on  the  bright  cafedlf 
of  Mdless  improv^Doent,  enlarging  immeasutabiy  iti 
capacities  and  enjoyments,  and  ccmstantly  assittfi^ 
Idgher  glories  and  diviner  aspects,  frc»n  the  fulness  tf 
Ism  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

n.  May  we  not  regard  the  desire  of  happiness,  *J 
strong  in  the  human  soul,  as  an  intimation  of  the  Crea- 
tor's design  to  confer  it  in  an  everlasting  state  tt 
existence?  Why  has  he  that  formed  us  cQnnect6d 
irith  our  nature  a  susceptibility  which  leads  ns  to 
ferm  friendships  the  most  tender  and  endearing,  if  it 
be  not  his  design  to  leave  room  for  its  eternal  gratifi- 
caticft  ?  Why  has  he  rendered  us  capable  of  denting 
so  much  enjoyment  from  his  own  favour  and  presence^ 
if  this  enjoyment  is  only  to  be  of  momratary 
duration  ? 

in.  Ought  we  not  to  consider  the  desire  of  iinmof- 
tality,  so  strong  and  universal,  as  an  indication  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  endowed  with  this  capacity  7  This 
desire  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and  is  found  in 
men  of  all  nations^  and  under  every  possible  diversity 
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of  circumstances*  Man  in  every  situation  is  in  pursuit 
of  something  fairer  and  more  lovely  than  he  ever  ao^ 
tually  attains :  in  all  the  stages  of  his  being,  and  ill 
the  exercise  of  the  varied  professions  of  ]i£d,  there  is  a 
secret  hope,  that  the  future  will  be  far  more  agiwabte 
than  the  past,  and  that  the  evils  which  have  beeil 
endured,  will  be  compensated  by  the  pleasures  that  ar# 
.to  be  enjoyed.  This  principle  of  hinnan  nature  is  00 
powerful  in  early  life,  as  scarcely  to  allow  the  toind 
to  view  the  events  of  this  fleeting  scene,  otherwise 
than  as  they  appear  through  the  medium  of  the  bright 
but  false  colouring  wliich  it  presents.  In  circum- 
stances where  we  should  have  conceived  all  hope  to 
be  extinguished,  where  the  lonely  sufferer  is  secluded 
fr<»n  every  blessing  that  can  render  Ufe  an  object  of 
desire,  there  is  a  world  of  unmingled  happiness  with 
which  tyranny  cannot  intermeddle,  that  opens  to  hi§ 
view,  reflecting  its  light  across  the  darkness  of  his 
affliction,  leading  him  almost  to  forget  the  sad  reaKty 
of  his  destiny,  and  reminding  him  of  the  goodness  olf 
that  almighty  Being  who  has  connected  sources  of 
enjoyment  with  his  nature,  which  no  power  but  sin 
can  possibly  destroy.  Is  not  this  the  voice  of  the 
Deity,  directing  the  views  of  man  to  that  immortality 
cf  which  he  has  constituted  him  the  heir  ? 

'Tis  the  DiTinity  tliat  stirs  i^rithin  ns, 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

But  though  we  see  in  the  natural  endowments  of  ttef 
human  soul,  a  feeble  resemblance  to  the  imag#  of 
God ;  in  the  operations  d  the  understanding  a  faint 
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shadow  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  in  the 
will, as  exciting  and  directing  our  active  powers,  asimi- 
litude  to  the  divine  volitions;  in  its  immateriality, 
something  to  remind  us  that  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  in  its 
immortal  existence,  that  which  is  weakly  analogous 
to  the  being  of  Him  who  is  eternal :  stUl  there  is  mudi 
more  meant  by  man*s  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  after  his  likeness.  As  we  only  see  tte 
nature  of  man  in  its  fallen  state,  we  can  only  ascer- 
tain what  it  was  in  its  state  of  original  innoceiK^  and 
glory,  by  considering  what  are  the  moral  attributes  cf 
God ;  by  contemplating  the  character  of  him  who  is  the 
image  of  God ;  and  by  examining  the  moral  law  whidi 
describes,  and  the  properties  of  the  renewed  man  whidi 
exemplifies,  this  holy  image.  He  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  said  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,  and  to  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
The  new  man  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  renewed  in 
knowledge,  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him. 
This  likeness  to  God,  then,  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  in  knowledge,  or  in  spiritual  understanding. 
This  Adam  enjoyed  in  his  state  of  innocency ;  and  it 
is  the  great  design  of  the  Gospel  to  restore  it  to  his 
apostate  oflfspring.  While  they  possess  in  their  Men 
state  the  capacity  of  receiving  knowledge,  they  are 
void  of  the  desire  to  know  God,  or  to  observe  his 
agency  and  his  attributes  in  his  ways  and  in  his 
works.  It  is  not  till  he  who  gave  to  Adam  at  his 
creation  a  spiritual  and  enlightened  understanding, 
hines  into  the  heart,  and  communicates  the  light  of 
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his  own  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  that. the 
soul  begins  truly  to  discern,  and  keenly  to  relish,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.     Man  originally  had  not  only  the 
power  to  know,  but  his  heart  was  turned  in  hcdy 
desire  to  that  very  knowledge  which  concerned  him. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  communication  of 
the  divine  will,  and  wUling  to  give  to  it  a  full  obe- 
dience.    He  beheld  in  God  his  father  and  his  friend ; 
and  he  had  none  in  heaven  but  him,  nor  on  the  earth 
that  he  desired  beside  him.     Perfectly  free  from  every 
bias  of  heart  and  will  against  God,  he  delighted  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  glories,  and  he  walked  in  the 
light  of  his  countenance.     He  had  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  law,  and  the  disposition  constantly  to  obey 
it.     Nor  is  it  possible  for  us^  in  our  present  state  of 
ruin  and  darkness,  fully  to  estimate  the  actual  attaia- 
ments  of  man  as  to  knowledge  in  his  original  state, 
and  his  capacity  to  receive  it. 

In  the  second  place,  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  in  regard  to  the  righteousness  of  his  nature. 
There  was  an  entire  conformity  between  all  his 
powers,  and  the  pattern  according  to  which  he  wab 
jFormed,  and  the  law  which  he  was  to  obey.  The 
superior  faculties  of  his  mind  were  exactly  conformed 
to  the  divine  mind  and  will;  and  all  the  inferior 
powers  of  his  nature  were  in  subordination  to  these. 
The  law  was  not  only  put  into  his  mind,  so  that  he 
might  have  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  but  it  was 
written  in  his  heart,  so  that  he  had  the  disposition  to 
love  and  obey  it.  He  had  not  only  a  quick  discernment 
of  moral  excellency,  but  also  the  will  and  the  power 
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40  act  acoordiDg  to  Ms  discernment.  He  was  made 
'iqpright;  mutable,  indeed,  as  a  dependent  creature, 
but  free  from  every  defect^  with  a  soul  efiligiitened 
ml  spiritual,  and  with  all  his  powers,  both  of  the 
outward  and  inner  man,  in  a  state  of  entire  ao- 

lX)idaiico. 

In  the  third  place,  he  was  made  in  the  image  d 
<jfod,  in- regard  to  holiness.    The  new  man  is  said  lo 
be  reilewed  in  true  holiness,  or  in  the  holiness  of  ^ 
truth.    This  especially  implies  that  the  dispositioiui 
and  affiactions  with  whicdi  the  soul  was  origi^afij 
lormed,  were  all  directed  to  their  proper  objed 
They  were  drawn  forth,  not  as  they  are  in  frdlen  map, 
after  the  mere  shadows  of  good,  the  fleeting  vanities 
of  a  moment,  but  were  excited  by  realities,  and  rested 
foipremdy  upon  God.     Adam^  with  the  gloxies  iof  a 
mm  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to  contemjdate,  had  his 
a£fections  chiefly  moved  by  the  glories  of  his  Maker: 
as  he  lodged  upon  these  with  infinite  complacency  and 
delight,  he  was  changed  into  the  same  image.     His 
heart  rosfe  spontaneously  in  filial  affection  to  the  God 
who  had  given  him  his  being,  and  who  had  in  additioa 
to  this  gift  given  ihim  richly  all  things  to  enjoy.     His 
whole  aflfections  promptly  took  the  side  <?f  God,  of 
holiness,  and  of  whatever  tended  to  the  advancement 
ci  the  divine  glory. 

'  In  the  fourth  piaxje,  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God  by  the  pure  and  perfect  felicity  which  he  enjoyed. 
He  was  happy  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  ac- 
cording to  their  true  ends,  and  in  regard  to  objects 
worthy  of  his  love;   and  he  was  happy  in  beholding 
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the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  constant  access  which  he 
had  to  his  presence.  He  had  also  the  title  to  have 
this  happiness  confirmed  to  him,  and  to  his  posterity 
for  ever.  With  a  mind  full  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
and  with  a  heart  full  of  holy  aflfections,  with  a  world  of 
^e^uty,  stored  with  the  goodness  of  th^  Creator,  ynik 
ILQgels  to  converse  with  him,  ^nd  with  God  ^  hi^ 
f^ther^  his  friend,  and  his  portion,  how  elevated  b«»yo«4 
<>ur  conception  must  have  been  hi$  enjoyment 
,  In  the  last  place,  he  had  dominion  given  him  ot9t 
t|^  lower  animals.  He  had  the  capacity  of  governing 
i^  the  holy  and  rational  nature  with  which  he  w^j  ear 
dowed,  and  this  capacity  he  was  allowed  tQ  ex^rciiss 
by  the  special  grant  of  the  Creatqr.  Thus  was  man 
fomied,  and  thus  wa^  he  situated  as  he  came  forth 
from  the  hands  of  God ;  pronounced  by  the  alLpeifoct 
Being  that  made  him,  to  be  very  good.  How  gloriouii, 
how  dignified  wa$  man  in  this  state  of  innocency  imd 
how  wonderfully  was  bis  nature  designed  for  indefinite 
ftdvances  in  knowledge  and  in  holiness  through  etQj:-> 
nity  I  He  was  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  aQgeia* 
and  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;  far  removed  fircna 
sorrow  and  death,  the  head  and  parent  of  countless 
myriads  of  intelligent  creatures ! 
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Chapter  II. 

ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 

•l\iAT  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  determines 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  in  those  cases  which  depend 
on  its  own  deteraiination,  is  called  the  will ;  viiA 
the  act  of  the  mind  in  determining,  is  denominated 
volition.  The  will  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to 
act  or  not  to  act ;  and  volition  is  the  mind's  determi- 
nation to  do  or  not  to  do  whatever  is  conceived  to  be 
in  its  power. 

All  power,  properly  speaking,  is  active;  and  the 
mind  can  only  exert  any  power  over  itself  or  others 
through  the  medium  of  the  will.  The  will,  therefore, 
must  be  influenced  before  any  active  energy  is  put 
forth.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting  consider- 
ation to  ascertain  those  principles  of  our  nature  which 
on  account  of  their  exerting  this  influence  have  been 
termed  active,  and  to  the  operation  of  which  we  trace 
every  virtue  and  every  crime,  from  the  deeds  of  bene- 
ficence by  which  the  names  of  patriots  and  legislators 
have  been  consecrated,  to  the  guilty  ambition  which 
treads  in  blood  to  the  attainment  of  its  object. 

But  though  the  will  in  its  exertions  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  motives  and  principles,  there  are  some 
actions  which  are  performed  independently  of  the  will, 
and  are  termed  involuntary.  There  are  others,  which 
because  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary actions,  are  called  mixed :  they  are  under  the 
power  of  the  will,  but  they  are  generally  performed 
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without  it.  Voluntary  actions  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  this,  that  they  are  done  with  a  view  to 
some  object ;  and  proceed  from  the  volitions  of  a  being 
possessing  reason  and  intelligence:  whereas, those  that 
result  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  denominated 
instincts,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  performed  with- 
out any  previous  conception  of  them.  Thus,  a  child 
will  suck  and  swallow  its  food  a  few  hours  after  its 
birth,  and  will  proceed  as  directly  and  with  as  mudi 
accuracy  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  operation,  on 
which  its  sustenance  depends,  as  if  it  were  guided  by 
the  understanding  of  Newton.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  things  which,  though  originally  done  by  con- 
scious volition,  are  afterwards  performed  by  habit. 
Thus  we  often  shut  and  open  our  eyes  without  the 
consciousness  of  any  such  operation. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  in  our  subsequent  ob- 
servaticms,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  acts  and  feelings  of  the  mind  denoted  by 
the  terms  will,  desire,  command.  Will  and  desire, 
agree  in  this,  that  both  must  have  an  object  of  whic{L 
we  nmst  have  some  conception.  But  they  differ  ia 
several  particulars ;  what  we  will  must  not  only  be 
an  action,  but  it  must  be  our  own  action ;  whereas- 
what  we  desire  may  not  be  our  own  action,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  no  action  at  all.  We  may  desire 
what  we  do  not  will,  and  will  what  we  do  not  desire, 
nay,  that  to  which  we  have  a  great  aversion.  "  A" 
man  athirst,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  has  a  strong  desire  to 
drink,  but  for  some  particular  reason  he  determines 
not  to  gratify  his  desire.  A  judge,  from  a  regard 
tp  justice,  pjid  to  the  duty  of  bji@  office,  dooma  ^a. 
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^rimiiidl  to  die,  while,  frcnn  humanity  or  pkiticcffitt 
afiadtioD,  he  desires  that  he  Bhould  live.  A  teAti  loir 
healA  may  take  a  nauseous  draught,  for  wfaidi  he  btt 
no  desire,  but  a  great  aversion.  Desire,  tbeftfbl^ 
even  when  its  object  is  some  action  of  our  &^  id 
only  ah  incitement,  to  will,  but  it  is  not  vcdition.  ITIfi^ 
determination*  of  the  mind  may  be,  not  to  do  whtt  wt 
didsire  to  do.  But  as  desire  is  often  acx»mptoied  by 
tHU,  we  are  apt  to  oveilook  the  distinction  betwiMtt* 
them." 

Iliere  is  also  a  difference  between  What  is  eattM 
camniand,  and  will,  and  desire.  The  immediate  ob^ 
jed  of  our  will,  properly  speaking,  is  an  action  of  our 
oWtt,  whereas  the  object  of  command  is  the  action  of 
anbther  person  over  whom  we  daim  authority ;  wfaii6 
the  object  of  desire  may  be  no  action  at  all^  But 
thou^  there  be  this  difference,  the  acts  of  the  tsmA 
called  volition  and  desire,  are  implied  in  the  exerci^ 
6f  command.  There  is  also  another  differem^ ;  cdai- 
ititmd  is  a  social  act  of  the  mind,  and  can  hftve  i)h> 
ekktence  but  by  a  coitomunicatioh  of  thought  tty 
others ;  whereas  desire  and  will  are  solitary  acts. 

Whatever  incites  the  mind  to  act  is  called  by  phi- 
losopherg  a  principle  of  action.  And  though  thid 
nUttiber  of  primary  principles  of  action  be  smafl,  it  in 
difficult  to  give  a  com^dete  enumetation  of  the  varioa& 
exdlihg  causes  by  vrtiich  all  men  are  irtflueik»d. 
Tftiis  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  nuttiber  and  va- 
riety of  prl«icipl6s  which  exert  an  influence  oii  the^ 
will,  and  by  which  it  is  so  wrought  upon  as  fe  art  ^ 
tb  r^ain  frcmn  acting.  It  is  also  ocCasic^ed  hf 
anothtt  circum^anee,  hsunely,  that  the  same  traib  of 
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actiond  may  proceed  from  different  principles.    Ao 

tions  may  be  similar,  and  yet  flow  from  very  dififeiMft 

sources.    And  finally,  the  difficulty  may  partly  be 

owing  to  this,  that  actions  which  seem  to  spring  frofti 

one  or  two  principled  may  proceed  ftt«n'  many.    Tbisre 

cannot  be  a  stTcmger  proof  given  of  the  difflcultycf 

tracing  actions  to  their  source,  and  of  bdng  aUet 

clearly  to  point  out  and  enumerate  the  affections  and 

tendencies  of  the  human  mind  from  which*  they  taker 

their  origin,  than  the  different  and  even  op][k)site  sygj 

tems,  which  have  been  formed  with  a  view  to  their 

explanation.     ^*  During  the  age  of  Greek  philosci^yy 

the  Platonist,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean^ 

had  each  his  own  system.    In  the  dark  ages^  the 

schoolmen  and  the  mystics  had  systems  diametricaily 

opposite ;  and,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  no  odn^ 

troversy  hath  been  more  keenly  agitated,  especially 

among  British  philosophers,  than  that  about  the  priiu 

ciples  of  action  in  the  human  constitution.      Thrf 

have  detenriined,**  says  the  philosopher,  whose  hxyi 

guage  I  quote,  **  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned,  thq 

forces  by  which  the  planets  and  ccxnets  traverM  the 

boundless  regions  of  space ;  but  have  not  been  ablQ 

to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  unanimity,  the  forms 

which  every  man  is  conscious  of  in  himself;  and  by 

which  his  conduct  is  directed.     Some  sdmit  no  pri* 

ciple  but  IselMove ;  others  resolve  all  into  lovd  of  Um^ 

pleasures  of  sense,  variously  modified  by  the-  aesodU 

atiT!)n  6f  ideas;   others  admit  disinterested  bebdvo- 

lence  tdong  with  self4ove ;  others  reduce  all  to  reasoa 

and  passion ;  others  to  passion  aknie ;  nor.  id  there 
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less  variety  about  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
paBsi<xi8.'* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  tiiis  variety 
of  opinion  on  a  subject  so  r^note  from  the  apprehen- 
sioDS  of  the  multitude.     Few  ever  think  of  analyzmg 
their  own  pleasurable  or  painful  emotions ;  and  few^ 
stm  are  capable  of  arresting  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness, and  of  making  them  subjects  of  continued  re- 
flection.   And  perhaps  the  analysis  of  our  active  prin- 
ciples is  more  difficult  than  that  of  our  intellectual 
powers ;   inasmuch  as  we  are  less  disposed  when 
under  the  influence  of  any  emotion  to  turn  our  atteo- 
tion  inwardly,  and  to  trace  our  feeling  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow  to  its  source,  than  when  merely  exercising  the 
powers  of  reason.    If  this  be  a  difficult  attainment 
with  regard  to  our  own  mind,  how  much  more  so  in 
regard  to  the  minds  of  our  fellow-creatures.      We 
know,  or  at  least  we  may  think  we  know,  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  we  would  act  in  certain  circum- 
stances,-«-in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  see  them 
placed :  but  these  may  have  little  influence  on  their 
determinations,  and  they  probably  have  no  share  in 
producing  the  actions  which  we  ascribe  to  them.  The 
real  motive  may  be  very  different  from  that  which  is 
avowed ;  and  even  when  the  individual  thinks  he  is 
acting  under  certain  principles,  others,  and  those  of  a 
very  opposite  description,  may  have  given  rise  to  that 
line  of  conduct  which  he  is  pursuing. 

Different  enumerations  have  been  given  of  our 
active  principles  ;  and  these  principles  have  obtained 
different  appellations  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
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Dr.  Reid  says  that  there  are  some  principles  of  action 
which  require  no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  will, 
and  these  for  distinction   sake,  he  proposes  to  call 
mechanical:    which,  he  thinks,  may  be  reduced  to 
two  species,  instincts  and  habits.      Another  class  he 
calls  animal,  as  they  seem  common  to  man  with  other 
animals.     A  third  class  he  calls  rational,  being  pro^ 
per  to  man  as  a  rational  creature.     Some  plausibly 
objections  might  be  advanced  against  this  division; 
and  certainly  the  word  mechanical,  in  this  connexion, 
is  far  from  being  the  happiest  term  that  might  be 
employed.     As  suggesting  the  notion  of  a  machine, 
of  which  in  its  literal  acceptation  it  is  expressive,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  mislead  by  representing  some  of 
our  actions  as  proceeding  from  no  higher  power  than 
the  mere  mechanism  of  our  animal  frame.     Dr.  Reid, 
however,  does  not  use  this  term  in  its  literal  sense, 
but  only  to  denote  certain  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  because  they  generally  operate  without  volition, 
seem  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  results  of  mecha- 
nical contrivance. 

Without  pretending  to  any  thing  like  a  complete 
classification,  I  am  of  opinion  that  nearly  all  our  active 
principles  may  be  reduced  under  the  following  heads. 
First,  our  animal  principles  of  action.  Secondly, 
principles  which  are  connected  both  with  our  aninial 
and  intellectual  frame.  Thirdly,  our  intellectual  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Fourthly,  those  principles  that  are' 
properly  and  strictly  called  moral  And,  Fifthly,  thp 
power  which  man  has  over  his  emotions  and  desires,. 
:>r  his  free  agency. 
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APPExrrES, 


I  MoiN  vdth  the  consideration  of  our  animal  prin- 
ei][)le8,  or  bodily  appetites.  Of  these  our  appetites 
ate  the  chief,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
dttUmsttdices : — 1 .  They  are  common  to  us  \7ilh  the 
brutes.  2.  They  are  accompanied  with  an  imeasy 
detisatioil,  which  is  weak  or  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  desire  we  have  of  the  object.  3.  They  are  not 
63n8tant,  but  periodical.  The  remarks  which  were 
made  on  instinct  in  general,  are  also  applicable  to 
our  appetites.  They  are  characterized  by  the  uni- 
formity with  which  they  operate  in  all  individuals; 
arid  by  the  unerring  certainty  with  which'they  perform 
their  office  prior  to  all  experience.  Our  appetites 
ate  three  in  number ;  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  appetite 
of  sex.  Of  these,  two  were  intended  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual ;  the  third  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species ;  and  without  them,  reason  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  these  important  purposes. 

It  has  been  a  question  among  moralists,  whether 
our  appetites,  considered  in  themselves,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  social  or  selfish  principles  of  action.  I 
tiiihk  they  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  social; 
since  they  lead  us  to  their  gratification  without  any 
cSonoem  for  the  good  of  others.  And  with  as  little 
propriety  can  they  be  called  selfish,  for  they  are 
directed  to  their  respective  objects,  as  ultimate  ends ; 
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and  they  must  all  have  operated,  in  the  first  instance, 
prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure  arising  from 
their  gratification.  Self-love,  too,  as  has  been  re- 
maJrked,  is  often  sacrificed  to  appetite,  when  we  in* 
dulge  ourselves  in  an  immediate  enjoyment,  wfaidi  we 
know  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  hurtful  conse^ 
cjuences. 

Though  our  appetites  are  possessed  by  us  in  coM- 
ihoh  with  the  inferior  animals,  yet,  their  operatibn  is 
exalted  arid  modified  in  consequence  of  the  other 
principles  with  which  in  our  nature  they  are  dllledi. 
In  a  savage  state,  indeed,  man  gratifies  his  bodily 
appetites,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  brute;  and 
their  gratification  is  sought  after  as  an  ultimate  end 
irrespectively  of  consequences.     But  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vahced  civilization,  when  the  moral  and  intellectual 
principles  of  the  human  mind  are  called  into  exercise, 
the  appetites  are  restrained  in  their  indulgence  by 
(ionsiderations  of  duty  and  expediency,  and  even  th6ir 
indulgence   is  accompanied   by  other    and   higher 
sources  of  eiijoyment.     The  passion  between  the 
sexes  has  given  occasion  to  the  exiercise  of  the  most 
ennobling  affections ;  and  even  in  the  capricious  tyrmil 
it  has  often  been  the  cause  of  moments  of  ovierconung 
tenderness.    It  has  been  implanted  in  human  hatiire 
for  the  wisest  purposes ;  and  much  o^  what  is  daring 
and  enterprising  in  human  life,  may  be  traced  to  Us 
powerful  operation. 


Fassion^s  fierce  illftpse 


Rouses  tlie  mkid's  whole  fabrie ;  'with  suppUes 
Of  daily  impulse  keeps  the  elastic  powers 
Intensely  pois'd,  and  polishes  anew 
By  that  ctdliston  all  the  fine  tkiachme ; 
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Else  rast  would  rise,  and  foulness^  by  degprees 
Incumbering,  choke  at  last  what  heaven  designed 
For  ceaseless  motion  and  a  round  of  toil. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  great  influence  of 
this  dass  of  our  animal  principles  in  giving  regularity 
and  permanency  to  the  course  of  human  a£&irs«  Our 
appetites  are  the  same  in  all  circumstances;  and 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  modified  by  other 
feelings,  yet  no  situation,  and  no  progress  in  know- 
ledge, can  extinguish  them.  Education  enlightens 
the  mind,  and  excites  the  desire  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nour, but  it  cannot  change  the  passions  and  appetites 
implanted  in  human  nature,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  species.  Knowledge 
will  certainly  make  even  the  poor  rational  and  intelli- 
gent, sober  and  thoughtful,  but  cannot  possibly  make 
them  forget  to  eat  and  to  drink,  nor  to  neglect  those 
avocations  by  which  the  means  of  gratifying  the  im- 
perious desires  of  animal  nature  are  obtained.  Even 
though  it  were  possible  to  make  them  all  philosophers, 
yet,  since  philosophy  cannot  satisfy  the  returning 
importunities  of  hunger  and  thirst,  nor  supply  the 
other  necessities  of  nature,  the  great  business  of  life 
would  continue  to  go  on  as  at  present :  there  would 
still  be  ploughmen  and  artificers,  farther  removed 
indeed  in  point  of  intellect  from  the  brute  creation,  but 
not  less  industrious  and  persevering  in  their  employ- 
ment. How  preposterous  is  it  then  to  suppose,  that 
nature  has  left  her  great  operations,  her  directing  and 
impelling  powers,  to  be  changed  or  mutilated  by  the 
pleasure  or  caprice  of  man !  These  operations,  and 
these  powers,  are  equally  constant  amid  the  varied 
forms  which  society  assumes,— whether  its  state  be 
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Ignorant,  rich  or  poor,  refined  or  bar- 

aough  education  cannot  eradicate  any  passion 
petite  in  human  nature,  there  is  a  desire,  which 
t  does  not  wholly  create,  it  most  powerfully  invigo- 
lates ;  I  refer  to  the  desire  of  improving  the  condition. 
Where  the  people  are  grossly  ignorant,  this  principle 
has  much  less  force  than  in  a  country  where  intelligence 
is  equally  diiSused,  and  where  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  action  is  allowed  ;  and,  perhaps  in  circumstances  of 
this  last  description,  it  might,  if  not  attended  with 
some  counteracting  forces,  occasion  some  evil.     The 
impelling  power  of  this  desire,  and  the  force  by  which 
it  is  regulated  and  restrained,  may  not  improperly  be 
compared  to  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in 
the  philosophy  of  Newton ;  and  the  former  are  not  less 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  moral  world,  than 
the  latter  are  to  the  existence  of  the  physical.     While 
the  desire  tx)  improve  the  condition  may  be  considered 
as  a  constantly  operating  power,  acting  in  a  certain 
direction,  the  passions  and  appetites  of  human  nature 
form  another,  and  an  opposing  power,  by  which  the 
impetus  of  this  is  regulated  and  rendered  useful.  If,  in- 
deed, it  were  optional  with  the  poor,  whether  they  per- 
formed the  drudgery  of  their  station  or  not,  or,  if  they 
attended  to  their  employment,  merely  because  they 
were  ignorant,  then  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  afford 
them  that  knowledge  by  which  they  become  indolent : 
but  since  every  man,  whethier  lettered  or  unlettered, 
stands  in  need  of  bread ;  and  since,  therefore,  if  poor, 
he  is  impelled  to  labour  by  a  force  which  is  regular 
in  its  operation,  and  which  has  more  efficiency  than 
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aoy  that  human  ingenuity  can  put  in  its  place»  ^ 
danger  which  is  apprehended  from  the  most  es^t^ii^ve 
system  oS  education,  is  a  mere  dream  of  the  xoaagi* 
nation. 

.  Though  in  a  certain  sense,  there  is  neither  Titfue 
jior  vice  in  ading  merely  from  appetite^  yet  it  is  most 
fcpruin  that  their  proper  regulation  is  the  triumph  of 
xeligktti  and  of  civilization.  Many  circumstaopM 
clearly  point  out  that  it  is  the  intention  of  nature,  thi^ 
pur  appetites  should  be  indulged  with  moderaticmi 
and  under  those  restraints  which  reason  prescribe* 
With  regard  to  sensual  gratification,  the  inferior  aittr 
mids  have  the  advantage  over  men.  Their  sensra,  in 
many  instances,  are  more  acute,  while  they  are  ex- 
empted frcxn  any  disagreeable  check  to  the  indulgence 
of  appetite.  Cicero  observes,  that  a  person  addicted 
to  a  life  of  pleasure,  if  he  be  not  quite  sunk  into  the 
beast, — if  he  be  but  a  degree  more  erect  than  his 
brethren  of  the  field,—wiU,  from  a  natural  modesty  or 
shame,  conceal  or  dissemble  his  inclinations — a  plain 
indication  that  bodily  pleasure  is  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Besides,  all  inferior  grati- 
fications occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  recollection  of  their  enjoyment,  unconnected 
with  any  higher  principle,  affords  no  pleasing  reflec- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which  forms  a  presumptive  proof 
that  the  cultivation  of  reason  and  religion,  and  the 
exercise  of  those  elevated  duties  which  their  improve* 
ment  requires,  are  designed  to  constitute  the  chi^ 
source  of  human  happiness.  If  any  additional  consi- 
deration were  necessary  on  this  head,  it  might  be 
observed,  that  the  most  impious  and  worthless  are 
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often  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  sham  of  seosttal 
pleasure;  they  are  at  least  surrounded  with  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  means  by  which  such  inferior  gratir 
^cations  may  be  secured ;  a  fact  which  leads  us  to  t]if 
conclusion  that  the  Deity  puts  little  value  on  gifts 
4rhidi  he  allows  his  enemies  pre-eminently  to  enjoy, 
and  that  he  intends  higher  and  more  enduriag  ra- 
"wards  for  those  who  sincerdy  obey  him.  The  whole, 
indeed^  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  whUst  k 
allows  us  temperately  to  use  all  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment of  which  our.  nature  is  susceptible,  urges  upon 
our  attention  the  duty  and  necessity  of  habitual  self- 
command. 

"  Every  one  knows,'*  says  Reid,  "  that  when  ap- 
petite draws  one  way,  duty,  decency,  or  even  interest, 
^Qoay  draw  the  contrary  way ;  aad  that  appetite  w^y 
^ive  a  stronger  impulse  than  any  one  of  these,  ^r^yen 
-all  of  them  ccaajoined.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  ijji  ^very 
•case  of  this  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield  to  a,ny  €^ 
these  principles  when  it  stands  opposed   to  tihc^ 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  self-government  is  necessaiy. 
The  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  appetit9 
to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  4o,  has  an  ixfir 
mediate  and  natural  <x>nviction  tiiat  he  did  wrco^,  ;$a)4 
might  have  done  otherwise ;  and  th^efore  he  cond^po^ 
himself,  and  confesses  that  he  yielded  to  ai^  appft^i^ 
which  ought  tp  have  been  under  his  comm^md."  . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  any  notice  here  of  ouar  ac- 
quired appetites,  since  they  owe  their  ei^tencd  tp 
casual  circumstances.  Moral  and  political  causes baire 
no  ^hght  influence  in  increasing  or  diminishing  tfa^ 
number ;  and  to  thg^e  Qsm&^  it  is  ^tj^)fi|(;^lt  '^m^l 
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oases  to  trace  the  appetite  for  tobacco,  or  for  opium,  but 
especially  for  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  generally,  I 
believe,  to  moral  as  well  as  to  physical  causes,  that  a 
prevailing  habit  of  dram-drinking  owes  its  origin ;  and 
when  several  such  causes  unite  in  its  formation,  its 
power  is  increased  by  that  law  of  our  nature  according 
to  which  every  thing  that  stimulates  the  nervous  sys- 
tem produces  a  subsequent  languor,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  desire  of  repetition. 


Chapter  IV. 

ON  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

I  raocEED  to  consider  those  emotions  which  are  both 
animal  and  intellectual.  These  are  the  affections. 
It  may  seem  unusual  to  consider  this  class  of  our 
active  principles  as  allied  to  the  intellectual  powers  of 
our  nature.  Dr.  Reid  places  them  among  the  animal 
principles  of  our  nature,  because  they  are  such  as 
operate  upon  the  will  and  intention,  but  do  not  sup- 
pose 'any  exercise  of  judgment  or  reason ;  and  are 
most  of  them  to  be  found  in  some  brute  animals,  as 
well  9S  in  man.  But  I  consider  them  in  a  somewhat 
more  elevated  point  of  view ;  first,  because  they  are  of 
a  higher  order  of  active  principles  than  our  appetites, 
which  are  properly  called  animal ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  all  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  nobler  principles  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  his  nature,  are  exalted 
in  their  exercise  and  in  their  ends. 
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Under  the  general  head  of  our  aflfections  are  com- 
prehended all  those  active  principles,  whose  direct  and 
ultimate  object  is  the  communication  either  of  enjoy- 
ment or  suffering,  to  any  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Affection,  in  this  sense,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
appetite  and  desire ;  for  these  have  always  things, 
and  not  persons,  for  their  objects ;  whereas,  strictly 
and  properly  speaking,  the  immediate  objects  of 
affection  are  persons  only.  Affection  is^  likewise  dis- 
tinguishable from  passion.  They  are  the  same,  in- 
deed, in  kind ;  but  they  are  different  in  degree.  Af- 
fection is  exercised  with  decency  and  moderation; 
but  passion  is  affection  carried  to  such  excess,  that  it 
disturbs  our  reason,  lessens,  or  entirely  takes  away 
from  us  our  power  of  self-command,  agitates  even  the 
body,  and  hurries  us  to  action,  by  an  almost  irresis* 
tible  impulse.  Dr.  Reid  thinks  that  the  malevolent 
principles,  such  as  anger,  resentment,  envy,  are  not 
commonly  called  affections,  but  rather  passions*  And 
he  takes  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  the  malevolent 
affections  are  almost  always  accompanied  vnth  that 
perturbation  of  mind  which  we  properly  call  passion ; 
and  this  passion  being  the  most  conspicuous  ingre- 
dient, gives  its  name  to  the  whole. 

Though  something  like  this  distinction  may  obtain 
in  popular  language,  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion 
for  its  introduction  into  philosophical  arrangements. 
I  shall,  therefore,  with  Professor  Stewart,  consider 
under  the  head  of  affections  all  tliose  feelings 
and  emotions,  by  which  we  are  led  to  communicate 
to  others,  either  pleasure  or  pain,  enjoyment  or 
suffering. 
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These  emotions,  then,  may  be  divided  into  the 
benevolent  and  malevolent  The  benevolent  affec- 
tions are  various,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy 
to  enumerate  them  completely.  The  parental  and 
filial  afiections,  the  affections  of  kindred,  love,  friend- 
ship, patriotism,  universal  benevolence,  gratitude, 
and  pity,  are  some  of  the  most  important.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  peculiar  benevolent  aflfections, 
excited  by  those  moral  qualities  in  other  men,  which 
render  them  either  amiable  or  respectable,  or  objects 
of  admiration.  The  malevolent  affections  are  hatred, 
jealousy,  ^ivy,  revenge,  and  the  like. 

The  exercise  of  all  our  benevolent  affections  is  ac* 
companied  with  an  agreeable  feeling  or  emotion. 
This  law  of  our  nature,  which  was  noticed  by  moralists 
at  an  early  period,  shews  that  the  design  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  to  communicate  happiness  to  his  intelligeat 
creatures  in  connexion  with  the  exercise  of  virtuous 
dispositions.  It  is  obvicHis  that  much  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  feel  in  reading  works  of  fiction  may  be 
traced  to  this  source ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
noticed,  that  those  authws  whose  object  is  to  furnish 
amusement  to  the  mind,  avail  themselves  of  these 
affections  as  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  pleasure. 
H^x^,  the  principal  charm  of  tragedy,  and  erf  every 
other  species  of  pathetic  composition.  And  hence  it 
is  that  he  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  the  happiness 
of  human  life  whose  affections  are  v^rarm  and  virtuous ; 
because  he  is  not  only  in  the  possession  of  the  chief 
source  of  human  enjoyment,  but  of  one  which  is  litde 
affected  by  casual  circumstances^ 
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There  let  thy  soul  acknowledge  its  camplaint, 

How  blind,  how  impious  !     There  behold  the  ways 

Of  Heaven's  eternal  destiny  to  man, 

For  ever  just,  benevolent,  and  wise : 

That  virtue's  awful  steps,  howe'er  pursued 

By  vexing  fortune  and  intrusive  pain, 

Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste. 

Her  fair  attendant,  pleasure.    Need  I  urge 

Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  various  round 

Of  this  existence,  that  thy  softening  soul 

At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 

Of  virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 

Of  passion  swelling  with  distress  and  pain. 

To  mitigate  the  sharp  with  gracious  drops 

Of  cordial  pleasure  ? 


Ask  the  crowd 
Which  iies  impatient  ^m  the  village  walk 
To  dimb  the  neighbouring  ciiffs,  when  &r  b«lov 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark ;  while  sacred  pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  a&d  horrent  hair ; 
While  ^very  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catches  Tier  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  thfyKigh  tiie  shattered  vessel,  shrieks  aloud  . 
As  one  poor  wretch  that  spreads  his. piteous  ftnai 
For  succour,  swallow'd  by  ^e  roaring  surge, 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock, 
DvofB  lifeless  dowx^;  Ot  deemest  thott  indeed 
No  Jdnd  endearment  here  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  compassion's  tears  ? 
No  sweetly  melting  softness  which  attracts, 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pun,  the  asocial  powers 
To  this  their  pfooper  action  and  their  end  ? 

Sayj  diofifi  thy  e0Gret  soul  r^ine  to  tast^ 

The  ^ig  distress  ?   Qr  would'st  thou  then  e^haoge. 

Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  m^te  barbarians  b^ndbog  tp  hi/s  wit 
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And  bears  aloft  his  gold-inyested  ft'ont, 

And  says  within  himself,  *'  I  am  a  king, 

And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  woe 

Intrude  upon  mine  ear  V 

The  pleasure  which  accompanies  the  kindly  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  by  being  too  eagerly  sought  after 
as  an  end,  has  often  proved  a  snare  to  inexperienced 
youth.  That  reward  which  the  Author  of  nature  has 
connected  with  virtue,  has,  in  this  way,  been  mingled 
with  criminal  indulgence;  and  the  charms  of  pure 
emotion  have  been  transferred  to  vice  and  folly.  This 
perversion,  however,  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  Deity  in  the  constitution  which  he  has  given 
us,  whose  object  in  connecting  the  agreeable  emotions 
with  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is,  to  induce  us  to 
cultivate  with  peculiar  care  a  class  of  our  active 
principles  so  immediately  subservient  to  the  happi- 
ness of  human  society.  We  are  thus  drawn  on  to 
virtue  by  the  enticement  of  mental  gratification ;  and 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  is  made  subservient  to  our 
progress  in  moral  improvement. 
,  The  connexion  of  pleasure  with  the  benevolent 
affections  has  given  rise  to  a  question  among  mo- 
ralists, whether  these  affections  are  not  selfish  in  their 
origin,  and  indulged  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  con- 
nected with  them.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
here  on  a  serious  refutation  of  the  theory  of  selfishness 
founded  on  the  opinion  implied  in  this  question.  This 
has  been  already  done  by  several  writers  of  emi- 
nence; and  the  conclusion  which  they  have  fiilly 
established,  though  opposed  to  the  views  of  many 
ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  is  not  only  agree- 
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able  to  the  obvious  appearance  of  the  past,  but  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  active 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  selfish  system,  like  every 
other  system  which  substitutes  analogies  for  facts,  and 
traces  many  classes  of  dissimilar  phenomena  to  one 
principle,  takes  its  rise  from  a  superficial  view  of  the 
facts  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  degrade  the  nature  of  man,  possesses  not  the 
beauty  even  of  a  plausible  speculation. 


Chaptee  V. 

THE  CONSmERATION  OF  AFFECTIONS  CONTINUED:  THE  PA- 
RENTAL AND  FILIAL  AFFECTIONS-GRATITUDE— PITY— SYM- 
PATHY—LOVE— PATRIOTISM. 

I  CANNOT  enter  at  great  length  into  the  consideration 
of  each  of  our  benevolent  affections.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary,  since  we  rather  require  knowledge 
for  their  proper  direction  and  regulation  than  infor- 
mation concerning  their  nature  and  effects.  Some  of 
them  are  more  particularly  called  natural,  because 
the  want  of  them  is  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  de- 
viation from  nature,  revolting  to  our  feelings.  And 
on  this  ground  their  existence  and  operation  are  as- 
sumed in  the  legislative  enactments  of  all  nations ; 
which  are  framed  on  the  principle  that  nature  has 
provided  the  parental  and  filial  affections  to  supersede 
in  a  great  measure  the  utility  and  necessity  of  laws  as 
to  the  duties  implied  in  such  relations. 

Towards  offspring,  there  is  in  man,  as  in  other 
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animals,  a  peculiarly  strong  affection,  and  a  tender 
solicitude  for  their  preservation  and  happiness*    la 
mankind  this  affection  continues  during  life,  as  pamts 
may  always  do  some  good  to  their  posterity.      It 
descends  to  grand-children,  and  their  children,  with 
almost  undiminished  strength.     In  the  brutes  it  is 
found  where  the  young  need  assistance ;  where  they 
do  not,  it  scarcely  exists.     It  lasts  till  the  young  can 
support  themselves,  then  generally  ceases.    JUl  this 
carries  with  it  manifest  evidences  of  design  in  the 
Author  of  nature.     Similar  affections,  though  weaker, 
are  found  generally  to  attend  the  ties  of  blood  among 
collaterals.     These  tender  affections  are  the  springs 
of  more  than  one  half  of  the  labours  and  cares  of  man- 
kind :  they  rouse  the  mind  to  things  great  and  honour- 
able.    By  their  means  the  heart  is  rendered  more  sus- 
ceptible of  every  kind,  and  tender,  and  social  afiection. 
Next  to  the  affections  of  kindred,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  and  most  universally  operative  principle  of 
our  nature  is  gratitude  for  favours  received.     So  con- 
fident are  we  of  the  existence  of  this  principle,  that  in 
the  intercourse  of  society,  its  influence,  nay,  its  active 
influence,  is  pre- supposed ;    and,    accordingly,    the 
offence  committed  against  a  benefactor,  for  the  com- 
mission of  which  in  other  circumstances  we  could 
suggest  many  apologies,  shocks  us  as  indicating  an 
unusual  degree  of  depravity.     The  obligation  con- 
ferred, and  the  gratitude  which  is  due,  must  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  favour  is 
communicated.    Thus,  the  feeding  of  an  enemy  in  any 
circumstances  is  an  act  of  virtuous  kindness  calculated 
to  awaken  the  more  generous  feelings  pf  the  human 
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heart.  But  what  should  we  think  due  to  the  person, 
who,  while  enduring  himself  all  the  privations  of 
a  siege,  could  rise  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  ex- 
tremity above  the  cold  and  unkindly  workings  of  his 
mind  towards  his  avowed  enemy,  and  divide  with 
him  his  last  morsel,  in  opposition  to  the  cravings  of 
the  most  powerful  instinct  of  his  nature  ? 

On  mere  indifferent  objects,  common  bounty 
Will  shower  relief;  but  when  our  bitterest  foe 
Lies  sunk,  disarmed,  and  desolate,  then !  then ! 
To  feel  the  mercies  of  a  pitying  god, 
To  raise  him  from  the  dust,  and  that  best  way 
To  triumph  o'er  him,  is  heroic  goodness. 

"  Whetlier  there  be,  or  be  not,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
*'  in  the  more  sagacious  brutes,  something  that  may 
be  called  gratitude,  I  will  not  dispute.  We  must  allow 
this  important  difference  between  their  gratitude  and 
that  of  the  human  kind,  that,  in  the  last,  the  mind  of 
the  benefactor  is  chiefly  regarded ;  in  the  first,  the  ex- 
ternal action  only.  A  brute  animal  will  be  as  kindly 
affected  to  him  who  feeds  it  in  order  to  kill  and  eat  it, 
as  to  him  who  does  it  from  affection.  A  man  may  be 
justiy  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  for  an  dfice  that  is 
useful,  though  it  be  at  the  same  time  disagreeable; 
and  not  only  for  doing,  but  for  forbearing  what  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  Among  men,  it  is  not  every  beneficial 
office  that  claims  our  gratitude,  but  such  only  as  are 
not  due  to  us  in  justice.  A  favour  alone  gives  a 
daim  to  gratitude ;  and  a  favour  must  be  something 
more  than  justice  requires.  It  does  not  appear  thajt 
brutes  have  any  conception  of  justice,     Tb^y  can 
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neither  distinguish  hurt  from  injury,  nor  a  fevour  from 
a  good  oflBice  that  is  due." 

Though  some  savage  tribes  appeaf  to  be  destitute 
of  pity  to  the  distressed,  I  agree  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished moralists  in  regarding  it  as  an  original 
principle  of  the  human  mind,  conferred  by  the  Author 
of  nature  for  the  most  valuable  ends.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  modified  by  circumstances,  as  may  all  the  powers 
and  tendencies  of  our  nature ;  but  its  characteristic  is 
to  prompt  us  to  give  all  the  aid  in  our  power  to  our 
suffering  fellow-creatures,*mdependently  of  our  reflec- 
tion, and  without  any  reference  to  our  enjoyment. 
Several  considerations  might  be  mentioned  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  as  necessary 
for  the  happiness,  and  even  the  virtue  of  mankind  as 
any  other  of  our  active  principles.  In  a  world  wl^re 
there  is  so  much  physical  evil,  and  where  the  sufferer 
is  so  much  dependent  on  the  sympathy  and  benevo^ 
lent  aid  of  others,  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
that  he  would  intrust  our  relief  to  the  slow  deductions 
of  reason,  or  to  the  operations  of  fancy  ?  If  there 
have  been  implanted  in  our  nature,  affections  and 
desires  for  the  attainment  of  other  ends,  why  should 
we  suppose  that  there  is  no  original  affection  in  the 
human  mind,  whose  ultimate  object  is  the  relief  of 
the  distressed ;  especially  as  this  object  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  circumstances  in  which  mankind  are 
placed. 

But  the  originality  of  this  principle  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  its  operation  is  co-extensive 
with  the  human  race.    The  exceptions  are  easily 
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accounted  for,  and  only  exist  in  appearance.  It  is 
not  because  savages  do  not  feel  the  emotion  of  pity; 
that  they  devote  to  a  cruel  death  part  of  their  pri- 
soners of  v\rar,  but  because  they  have  'another  and  a 
more  powerful  passion  to  gratify,  v^rhich,  for  the  time, 
suppresses  every  gentler  affection  of  humanity.  When 
this  passion  is  gratified,  these  affections  begin  to 
operate ;  and  accordingly,  the  remaining  prisoners  are 
kindly  used,  and  adopted  as  brethren.  Besides,  the 
circumstances  in  virhich  these  savages  are  placed  con- 
fer a  superior  value  on  the  virtue  of  fortitude ;  and  fi'om 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  accustcohed  to  hold 
this  virtue,  the  maQ  becomes  an  object  of  contemjpt 
who  has  not  the  hardihood  to  defy  his  tormentors, 
and.  sing  his  death-song  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel 
tortures.  The  moment,  however,  in  whidi  contempt 
acquires  an  ascendency  over  the  mind,  compassion  to 
its  object  is  extinguished.  And  perhaps  regular  go- 
vernment and  civilization  communicate  no  greatei; 
advantage  than  the  restraints  which  they  impose  on 
passions  which  naturally  shut  up  the  heart  against 
pity,  and  which  give  the  prowling  savage  of  the  wood 
all  the  ferocity  of  the  untamed  and  the  irraticHial 
animals  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

There  may,  even  among  a  civilized  people,  be  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  thdr  pity  to  the  distressed  may 
not  be  allowed  to  operate,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
perior control  of  the  hostile  feelings.  False  views  of 
religion  have  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  cause 
in  perverting  or  in  entirely  suppressing  the  natural 
sympathies  of  the  human  heart ;  and  there  are  many 
instances  recorded  in  the  history  of  every  nation  in 
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Europe,  to  shew  how  efl^ually  such  a  cause  can  dry; 
up  all  the  springs  of  compassion,  even  in  those  who. 
are  considerably  removed  above  the  level  of  savage: 
life.  The  period  is  not  distant,  when  the  heretic  who 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  passed  on  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  even  struggled  with  his  torments, 
without  exciting  compassion  in  the  multitude.  Tba 
number  is  almost  incredible  who  have  been  shut 
out  from  all  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow-creatureB« 
and  doomed  to  all  the  agonies  of  a  cruel  deatbf 
only  because  some  enemy  happened  to  direct  against 
them  the  imputation  of  witchcraft.  But  exanqples 
of  this  kind  c^y  show  the  extent  to  which  our  fed* 
ings  may  be  perverted,  and  not  that  these  feelii^s 
owe  their  existence,  or  rather  their  origin,  to  adv^xti* 
tious  circumstances. 

The  phenomena  to  whidi  our  sympathy  gives  rise» 
maybe  better  accounted  for  by  allowing  that  they 
proceed  from  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  thaii 
by  any  other  cause  which  can  be  assumed  for  their 
explanation.  On  the  former  supposition  every  thing 
is  natural ;  and  the  universality  of  the  phencHnena  is 
easily  traced  to  a  cause  which  is  co-extensive  in  its 
operation  as  human  nature :  but  in  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis we  see  the  spirit  of  system  strongly  at  work, 
connecting  by  a  single  principle  many  classes  of  facts, 
and  giving  them  that  construction  which  will  support 
and  adorn  a  favourite  theory.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  imagination  places  us  in  the  situation  of 
the  sufferer,  we  conceive  ourselves  enduring  aU  the 
same  tarm^its,  we  enter  as  it  were  into  his  body,  and 
become  in  some  measure  the  same  person  with  him. 
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and  thence  form  some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even 
feel  scHuething  which,  though  weaker  in  degree,  is  not 
altogether  mdike  them.  His  agonies,  when  they  are 
thus  brought  home  to  ourselves,  when  we  have  thus 
adopted  and  made  them  our  own,  begin  at  last  to 
afi^t  us,  and  we  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  what  he  feels.  For,  as  to  be  in  pam,  or 
distress  of  any  kind,  excites  the  most  excessive 
sorrow ;  so,  to  conceive,  or  to  imagine  that  we  are  in 
iti  excites  some  degree  of  the  same  emotion,  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  vivacity  or  dulness  of  the  conception. 
**  That  this  is  the  source  of  our  fellow-feeling  for  the 
misery  of  others,  that  it  is  by  changing  places  In 
fancy  with  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  either  to  con- 
ceive or  to  be  affected  by  what  he  feels,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  many  observations,  if  it  should  not 
be  thought  sufficiently  evident  of  itself  Whatever  is 
the  passion  which  arises  from  any  object  in  the  person 
principally  concerned,  an  analogous  emotion  springs 
up,  at  the  thought  of  his  situation,  in  the  breast  of 
every  attentive  spectator.  Our  joy  for  the  deliverance 
of  those  heroes  of  tragedy  or  romance  who  interest  us 
is  as  sincere  as  our  grief  for  their  distress,  and  our 
fellow-feeling  with  their  misery  is  not  more  real  than 
with  their  happiness.  We  enter  into  their  gratitude 
towards  those  faithful  friends  who  did  not  desert 
them  in  their  difficulties ;  and  we  heartily  go  bXqoq 
with  their  resentment  against  those  perfidious  traitors 
who  injured,  abandoned,  or  deceived  th^n.  In  every 
passion  of  which  the  .mind  of  man  is  susosptible,  tb9 
emotions   of  the  by-stand^»  always  correspond  to 
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what,  by  bringing  the  case  home  to  himself.  Tie 
imagines  should  be  the  sentiments  of  the  sufferer. " 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments ;  and  few  writers  are  more  deserv- 
ing of  deference  from  those  who  may  differ  from  Ins 
opinions.  His  views,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  just,  and 
are  erroneous  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  c^- 
ried  to  an  extreme.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  assigned,  as  well  as  for  several  others  whidi 
might  be  mentioned,  I  am  satisfied  that  OHnpassion  to 
the  distressed  is  a  principle  whose  operation  does  not 
depend  cm  the  influence  df  fancy,  or  the  slow  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  or  on  the  promptings  and  refinements 
of  self-love ;  but  is  an  original  tendency  of  our  na- 
ture, spontaneous  in  its  actings,  and  not  resolvable 
into  any  other  fact  more  general.  We  see  this  prin- 
ciple strongly  working  in  children,  where  there  are  the 
fewest  distant  views  of  interest ;  so  strongly  some- 
times, even  in  some  not  of  the  softest  mould,  at  exe- 
cutions, as  to  occasion  fainting  and  sickness.  After 
all,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  or  of  any  other  of  our  affec- 
tions, is  of  very  subordinate  importance  to  those  inqui- 
ries, which  relate  to  their  nature,  and  laws,  and  uses. 

Before  leaving  this  particular,  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  the  difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  words 
compassion  and  sympathy.  The  former  is  used  to 
denote  the  emotion  of  pity  which  we  feel  towards 
the  distressed;  the  latter,  though  its  meaning  was 
perhaps  originally  the  same,  may  now,  however,  with- 
out much  impropriety,  be  made  use  of  to  denote  our 
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fellow-feeling  with  any  passion  whatever.  According 
to  a  law  of  our  nature,  the  faithful  representation  of 
any  passion  excites  in  us  a  corresponding  emotion, 
in  otKer  words,  when  we  observe  the  infallible  signs 
of  any  emotion  in  others,  we  sympathize  with  that 
emotion.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  original  law  of 
bur  constitution  that  the  passions,  upon  some  occa* 
sions,  may  seem  to  be  transfused  from  one  man  to 
another,  instantaneously,  and  antecedently  to  any  know* 
ledge  of  what  excited  them  in  the  person  principally 
concerned.  "  Grief  and  joy,  for  example,  strongly  ex- 
firessed  in  the  look  and  gestures  of  any  person,  at 
^ce  diSeid  the  spedator  with  some  degree  of  a  like 
^minfulor  agreeable  emotion.  A  smiling  face  is,  to 
^very  body  that  sees  it,  a  dieerful  object ;  as  a  sor- 
rowful countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  melan- 
cdioly  one." 

Sympathy  extends  to  all  our  affections  and  passion^^ 
They  all  seem  naturally  contagious.  We  not  only 
Borrow  with  the  distressed,  and  rejoice  with  the  pro*- 
Uperous ;  but  admiration,  or  surprise,  discovered  in  one, 
tkises  a  correspondent  commotion  of  mind  in  all  who 
^hold  him.  Fear  raises  fear  in  the  observer,  before 
lie  knows  the  cause ;  laughter  moves  to  laugh ;  love 
begets  love ;  and  the  devout  affections  displayed,  dis- 
'jKJse  others  to  devotion. 

It  is  impossible  not  \o  notice  the  wisdom  and  be- 
iieficence  of  the  Deity  in  this  admirable  provision  for 
'Ae  happiness  of  the  species : — ^we  are  thus  reminded 
by  an  original  principle  of  our  nature^  that  we  have 
not  been  formed  for  our  own  gratification  merely,  but 
to  be  the  ready  instruments  of  conferring  happiness 
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OD  our  fellow^creatures.  And  to  ensure  the  ben^iat 
operation  of  tiiis  princij^e,  we  are  so  oonstituted,  that 
our  distresses  are  aUeviated,  and  our   eiyoymeats 

[» by  the  cordiality  with  whidi  our  fr ieiKls  and 

irs  sympathize  with  us. 
Among  the  benevdent  afifectioos,  the  passioo 
between  the  sexes  holds  a  piofninent  place,  and  has 
been  the  theme  of  poets  in  aU  ages.  Nor  does  it 
preset^  a  less  interesting  object  c^  contoaplatlon  to 
the  i^iilosopher  than  to  the  poet,  in  all  the  aspecU 
whid^  it  assumes,  from  the  vdiemence  of  yoitfh  to  the 
gentler  fondoessof  old  age.  The  wisdom  of  nature  is 
manifest  in  making  prorision  for  the  ccmtiimanoe  i^ 
(his  aflfectiont  amid  all  the  varied  trials  and  chfu^gaa 
of  life,  and  knag  after  those  attractions  of  &rm  by 
which  it  was  originally  called  into  ^xiatbrnoe  have 
been  worn  away.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  pron* 
sion,  that  in  the  oonjugal  staia,  its  t^iderness  remains 
and  often  increases  without  its  vehemence  or  its  pa^- 
si<m ;  and  that  by  the  influence  of  that  virtuous  afibc- 
tion  whidi  conceals  a  multitude  of  filings,  and  sees 
or  imagines  imly  beauties^  the  loved  ccnupanions  in 
eadi  other's  joys  and  sorrows  associate  with  eack 
other  aU  the  emotions  that  gladden  or  depress  the 
heart  To  how  many  tender  solicitudes  for  the 
happiness  of  its  object  does  this  conjugal  affection 
gi?e  rise]  And  perhaps  these  taoder  solicitudes 
were  never  more  touchingly  described  than  by  Lucan, 
when  alluding  to  the  flight  of  Pdmpey  to  the  island  of 
X^esbos,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

Here  the  kbid  partner  of  liis  eTer^  care— • 
His  f«ithf«»l|  loved  Cornelia  laDj^uidi'4.tber^ : 
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At  that  sad  distance  more  unhappy  far, 
Than  in  the  midst  of  danger,  death,  and  war. 
There  on  her  heart,  even  all  the  live-long  day. 
Foreboding  thought  a  weary  burden  lay : 
Sad  visions  haunt  her  slumbers  with  affright, 
And  Thessaly  returns  with  every  night. 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  morning  paints  the  skies. 
Swift  to  the  shore  the  pensive  mourner  flies: 
There  lonely  sitting  on  the  cliff's  bleak  browf 
Her  sight  she  fixes  on  the  seas  below ; 
Attentive  marks  the  wide  horizon's  bound, 
And  kens  each  sail  that  rises  in  the  round  ; 
Thick  beats  her  heart,  as  every  prow  draws  near, 
And  dreads  the  fortunes  of  her  Lord  to  hear» 

The  purest  and  the  most  perfect  earthly  happiness 
is  surely  theirs  who,  blessed  in  each  other's  love, 
have  no  joy  nor  sorrow,  no  hope  nor  fear,  but  what 
they  possess  in  common,  and  whose  mutual  affection 
is  heightened  by  all  the  trials  and  the  pleasures  which 
occasion  an  interchange  of  sympathy  and  of  feeling. 
The  labour  and  vexation  whidi  are  endured  by  the 
one  in  the  busy  employments  of  human  life,  are 
almost  forgotten  by  the  endearing  tenderness  of  the 
other ;  and  the  same  difficulties  are  again  encountered 
for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  her  happiness  whose 
love  can  soften  every  sorrow,  and  in  whose  presence 
every  joy  is  heightened. 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 

Whom  gentler  staxs  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  heaiis,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  Uend. 

'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 

Unnatural  oft  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 

That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 

Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love ; 

Where  frieoidship  fiiU  exerts  her  softest  ppw^r, 

Ferf^  eiteoa  ^nUvf ned  by  desire 
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Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 

Thonglit  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will. 

With  boundless  confidence  :  for  nought  but  love 

Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 

To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 

The  loathing  virgin,  in  eternal  care. 

Well-merited,  consume  his  nights  and  days : 

Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 

Is  wild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feel ; 

Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heaven 

Seclude  their  bosom  slaves,  meanly  possess'd 

Of  a  mere  lifeless,  violated  form : 

While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith , 

And  equal  transport,  free  as  nature  live, 

Disdaining  fear.    What  is  the  world  to  them, 

Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all ! 

Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  fair 

High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish ; 

Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 

Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  face  ; 

Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, 

The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 

Oh  !  speak  the  joy !  ye,  whom  the  sudden  tear 

Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 

And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliss, 

All-various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 

Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 

Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven ! 

These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love ; 

And  thus  their  moments  fly.     The  seasons  thus, 

As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll. 

Still  find  them  happy  ;  and  consenting  spring 

Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads : 

Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 

When  after  the  long  venial  day  of  life, 

Enamour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 

With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 

Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 

Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 

To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortitl  rei^n, 
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The  only  other  of  the  benevolent  affections  to  which 
I  shall  allude  is  patriotism,  in  which  I  include  a  re- 
gard to  the  community  to  which  we  belong.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  universally  operative  of 
the  benevolent  emotions.  In  rude  nations  it  shews 
itself  toward  the  clan  and  to  the  country  which  the  dan 
inhabits.  When  it  shews  itself  to  the .  community, 
it  is  called  public  spirit,  and  it  acquires  the  name  of 
patriotism  when  it  manifests  itself  in  an  attachment  to 
country.  Its  object,  in  the  former  character,  extends 
as  our  connexions  extend ;  and  a  sense  of  the  con- 
nexion carries  the  affection  along  with  it  to  every 
community  to  which  we  can  apply  the  pronouns  ire 
and  our  ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  then  all  human  race. 

When  we  analyze  the  patriotic  affection.  We  find  it 
may,  for  the  greater  part,  be  resolved  into  that  power 
which  material  objects  have  of  suggesting  former  feel- 
ings and  sensations.  The  objects,  and  especially  the 
rural  objects,  with  which  we  have  always  been  sur- 
rounded, we  cannot  but  regard  in  the  light  of  old  and 
familiar  friends :  they  seem  to  possess  a  part  of  our 
own  life  and  intelligence,  and  the  interest  with  which 
we  view  them  is  not  the  less  that  they  recall  to  our 
remembrance  those  early  associates  whose  presence 
made  them  most  dear  to  us.  To  the  eyes  of  strangers 
these  objects  may  seem  devoid  of  beauty  ;  bleak  and 
barren,  they  may  seem  incapable  of  attracting  towards 
them  a  single  look  of  fondness ;  but  the  mountaineer 
has  never  left  the  bosom  of  his  mountains  without 
regret ;  and  the  sight  of  his  blue  hills,  even  from  afar. 
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an4  especially  after  a  long  absence  in  other  lands,  has 
never  failed  to  give  that  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is 
felt  when  we  meet  with  an  old  and  an  intimate  friend. 
The  love  of  country,  indeed^  seems  to  bear  a  proportion 
to  its  dreariness  and  its  trackless  solitude ;  acquiripg 
9tr^ngth,  not  in  the  ratio  of  its  abundance,  and  popu- 
latioa — its  cultivated  [fields  and  its  soft  and  luxuriant 
landscapes,  but  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  it^. 
mpuutains,  and  the  number  and  rapidity  of  its  tor- 
rents, and  the  depth  of  its  glen^,  and  the  wide  e^^- 
pansioxi  of  its  lakes,  and  the  kindliness  and  simplicity 
of  its  inhabitants. 

In  our  own  land  the  Highlander^  and  especially 
the  Highlander  of  other  times,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  all  mountainous  regions,  had  a  wariA  regard  to  his 
country  and  kindred.  There  was  an  ardent  enthu- 
sisam  in  his  nature,  originally  inspired  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  which  first  awakened  his 
fancy,  and  cherished  by  the  sublime  and  expressive 
a^pec^  which  they  assumed,  as  ground  consecrated  by 
the  deeds  of  his  fathers,  and  rendered  still  more 
a^ully  interesting  as  the  occasional  abodes  of  the 
spirits  of  other  years.  This  enthusiasm,  tender  aij^ 
^ofly,  was  cherished  also  by  his  pursuits,  and  his 
connexions,  but,  above  all,  by  the  songs  of  the  bards ; 
and  in  the  examples  of  exalted  heroism  whiph  this 
poetry  ever  presented  to  his  view,  he  had  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  attain  the  virtues  which  he  was  tau^t  so 
waiwly  to  admire. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  contended,  by  those  who  study 
ti?Le  character,  of  man,  as  it  is  delineated  in  books  more 
than  vfi  the  faithful   exhibitions  of  nature,  that    it 
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requires  a  considerable  share  of  refineiuent,  of  taste, 
and  culture  of  understanding,  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
mountain  scenery;  and  that  minds,  untutored  by 
philosophy  and  science,  are  incapable  of  receiving  any 
favourable  impression  from  the  most  striking  and 
majestic  phenomena  of  the  universe.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  philosophical 
theory  as  with  fact.  For  might  we  not  suppose  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  operations  of  nature,,  in 
her  grandest  and  most  impressive  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence, is  most  calculated  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of 
the  human  heart?  We  are  here  in  the  school  of 
nature,  removed  from  the  deadening  intercourse  of  the 
world,  and  allowed  to  cherish  in  solitude  those  solemn 
and  touching  reflections  which  dullness  itself  can 
scarcely  resist,  when  excited  by  the  sublime  manifes- 
tations of  a  power,  which  weighs  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  this 
point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  natives  of  the  most 
mountainous  regions  of  Europe  are  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  country.  The  bleak  and  inhospitable  moun- 
tains of  Norway  present  beauties  to  the  eyes  of  their 
inhabitants  which  they  only  can  see  ;  and  so  great  is 
their  fondness  for  the  imtrodden  deserts  which  sur- 
round them,  that  they  would  not  relinquish  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  them,  and  of  being  finally  interred 
amid  their  solitude,  for  all  the  wealth  and  abundance 
of  more  genial  climes. 

Ev'n  those  hills,  that  round  their  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  their  scanty  fund  supplies : 

2  C  2 
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Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  their  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  them  to  the  storms  ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close,  and  closer  to  the  mother's  hreast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But.  bind  them  to  their  native  mountains  more. 

The  transference  of  affection  from  the  territory  to 
the  institutions  of  our  native  land  is  natural ;  and 
there  is  also  a  similar  transference  of  affection  from 
the  institutions  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  en- 
joyed. Those  institutions  which  are  the  inheritance 
of  free  men,  and  which  form  the  bulwark  of  freedom, 
give  interest  to  the  land  which  they  ennoble  and  adorn ; 
and  such  institutions  confer  beauty  on  the  most  in- 
hospitable regions,  and  have  rendered  Attica,  and 
Switzerland,  and  Britain,  dear  as  their  own,  their 
native  land,  to  all  in  every  age  who  revere  the  prin- 
ciples which  make  man  like  Him  that  made  him. 
The  institutions  of  freemen  cherish  not  only  the  love 
of  freedom,  but  that  public  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
causes  the  hero  and  the  legislator  to  toil  for  the  safety 
and  the  happiness  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  which 
burns  to  shew  itself  in  some  act  of  generous  sacrifice 
or  of  noble  daring  for  the  public  good. 
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Chaptee  VI. 

ON  THE  MAJLEVOLENT  AFFECTIONS. 

The  feelings  of  hatred,  of  jealousy,  envy,  revenge, 
and  misanthropy,  are  called  malevolent.  There  is 
good  reason  for  doubting  both  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pellation, and  the  existence  of  such  affections,  as 
original  principles  of  human  nature.  That  their  in- 
fluence is  co-extensive  with  the  human  race  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme improbability  that  malignant  passions  should 
be  implanted  in  the  human  mind  by  a  Being  of  good- 
ness and  beneficence,  I  think  it  may  be  shewn  that 
they  all  take  their  rise  from  that  power  of  our  nature 
which  prompts  us  to  punish  injustice  whether  done  to 
ourselves  or  to  others.  It  matters  little  by  what  name 
we  distinguish  this  power ;  whether  it  be  resentment, 
or  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the 
violator  of  its  rules :  since  aU  our  evil  affections  are 
either  grafted  upon  this  by  our  erroneous  opinions 
and  criminal  habits,  or  result  from  the  perversion  and 
abuse  of  our  other  active  principles.  I  can  only  agree 
to  call  resentment  malevolent,  on  account  of  the  evil 
affections  that  are  usually  allied  to  it,  and  because  its 
excess  or  abuse  is  the  source  of  the  malevolence 
which  is  to  be  found  among  men.  And  though  it 
must  be  maintained,  that  envy,  and  hatr^,  and  jea- 
lousy, and  revenge,  are  solely  imputable  to  man; 
yet,  the  history  of  the  species  gives  too  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  predominated 
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in  the  human  breast,  and  of  the  powerful  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  on  society.  When  we  con- 
sider the  crimes  of  public  and  of  private  life  which 
have  directly  proceeded  from  deliberate  malevolence, 
the  long  and  the  desolating  wars  to  which  revenge  or 
some  other  passion  equally  base  has  given  rise,  th& 
propensity  to  detraction  and  slander  which  bias  be^ 
the  subject  of  cc«nplaint  among  to  moralists  in  every 
age,  we  cannot  regard  the  description  as  coloured, 
which  holds  out  the  majority  of  our  race  as  setving 
divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy, 
hateful  and  hating  one  another. 

The  evil  affections,  like  the  benevolent,  are  so 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  that  the  indulgence  of  the 
one  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  indulgence  of  the  rest. 
Envy  prepares  the  way  for  malice,  and  malice  pro- 
duces guile,  and"  guile  is  the  parent  of  hypocrisy. 
Malice  consists  in  either  wishing  evil,  or  in  procuring 
evil,  to  another ;  and  that  it  has  a  wide  influence  is 
evident  from  the  ill-concealed  satisfaction  which  is 
often  felt,  in  giving  currency  to  the  tale  of  detraction, 
and  in  dwelling  on  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Guile 
and  hypocrisy  are  its  necessary  products.  Few  per- 
sons, especially  in  civilized  society,  are  willing  to 
avow  that  they  wish  evil  to  others  ;  and  fewer  still 
will  openly  shew  the  satisfaction  which  they  feel  in 
the  calamity  and  humiliation  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
they  would  rather  persuade  us,  while  in  the  very 
act  of  gratifying  their  malignity,  that  they  ate  the 
objects  of  their  compassionate  sympathy,  and  would 
cheerfully  put  forth  all  their  power  to  relieve  them. 
"liey  would  have  us  believe,  that  they  are  untder  the 
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dominion  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  aflfec- 
tions,  when  it  is  obvious  to  others,  and  when  they 
might  be  conscious  themselves,  that  they  are  mider 
the  astetidency  of  malice  and  hatred.  So  closely  and 
necessarily  is  hypocrisy  allied  to  the  indulgence  of 
etil  afffections,  that  wherever  we  have  indications  of 
the  prevailing  influence  of  the  latter,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  former  cannot  be  absent.  The  aspect  of 
benevolence  is  hypocritically  assumed  even  towards 
the  person  who  is  the  object  of  malicious  feelings, 
wheti  his  presence  renders  it  expedient  to  employ 
the  specious  words  of  guile ;  but  no  sooner  does  he 
withdraw  than  the  mask  is  dropt ;  and  those  affections 
which  Wfere  restrained  or  rather  concealed  for  tem- 
porary ends,  are  allowed  to  manifest  themselves  in  all 
their  naked  deformity  and  hatefulness. 

Envy  is  that  feeling  which  repines  at  the  good  of 
others,  ahd  which  induces  us  to  detract  from  their 
merits.  **  This,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  ii  the  most  malig- 
nant passion  that  can  lodge  in  the  human  brekst; 
which  deVbtirs,  as  its  natural  food,  the  famfe  and  thfe 
happiness  of  thbsfe  who  are  most  deserving  bf  our 
esteem."  There  caniiot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  thd 
truth  of  this  remark,  than  the  opposition  with  which 
this  evil  afffectioti  has  utiifofmly  assailed  those  who 
hate  been  successful  in  the  paths  bf  honour  arid  of 
virtue.  ''  Whfere  shall  a  inatl  cotne,'*  says  the  pious 
iieightbtii  "but  his  ears  shall  be  beaten  with  tife 
unpleasant  noisfe  of  bne  detracting  and  dii^ragitrg 
ariother :  atid  yet  this  i§  extfeme  ba^enfessi  alid  iHe 
practice  otily  of  fkbe  couiiteffelt  goodnessi  to  Inake 
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up  our  own  esteem  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  good  name 
of  others:  real  virtue  neither  needs  nor  can  endure 
that  dishonest  shift :  it  can  subsist  of  itself,  and  there- 
fore ingenuously  commends  and  acknowledges  what 
good  is  in  others,  and  loves  to  hear  it  acknowledged ; 
and  neither  readily  speaks  nor  hears  evil  of  any,  but 
rather,  where  duty  and  conscience  not  discovers,  casts 
a  veil  on  men*s  failings  to  hide  them ;  this  is  the  true 
temper  of  the  children  of  God." 

The  fruit  of  envy  is  evil-speaking ;   and  this  is 
generally  the  vice  of  persons  of  idle  habits,  and  of  un- 
informed minds.      They  have  the  command  of  the 
time  and  the  wealth  which  place  them  above  manual 
labour ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  the  intelligence  and 
the  moral  principles  and  sensibilities  which  would 
teach  them  how  to  employ  those  blessings  without 
injury  to  themselves,  or  the  violation  of  the  obhgations 
which  they  owe  to  the  reputation  of  their  neighbour. 
They  use  no  eflFectual  means  to  furnish  their  minds 
with  any  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge ;  religion  is  to 
them  so  totally  a  form,  as  never  to  have  interested  their 
affections,  or  awakened  the  powers  of  reflection ;  their 
thoughts  are  few,  and  these  are  mean,  and  sensual, 
and  grovelling ;  and  when  they  meet  together,  they 
feel  as  incapable  as  they  are  disinclined,  to  enter  on 
any  rational  or  innocent  topic  of  conversation.     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  such  persons  in  such  circumstances 
fasten  on  the  failings  of  others  as  their  appropriate 
prey,  and  that  they  take  manifest  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing of  the  frailties,  and  in  bringing  down  to  the  very 
level  of  their  own  littleness,  the  virtues  and  attain- 
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ments  of  that  immortal  nature  of  which  they  form  the 
disgrace.  Like  the  unclean  birds  which  are  said  to 
follow  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  that  from  the  carcasses 
of  the  slain  they  may  derive  that  species  of  food  for 
which  they  have  the  keenest  relish,  they  find  their 
chief  satisfaction  in  descrying  the  blemishes  of  human 
character,  and  in  only  selecting  out  of  the  thousand 
objects  presented  to  their  contemplation,  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  corruptions  of  the  species. 

Dr.  Reid  considers  emulation  and  resentment  as 
the  only  two  principles  of  our  nature  which  can  in  any 
sense  be  called  malevolent.  These  he  takes  to  be 
parts  of  the  human  constitution,  given  us  by  our  Maker 
for  good  ends,  and,  when  properly  directed  and  regu- 
lated, of  excellent  use.  But  as  their  excess  or  abuse, 
to  which  human  nature  is  very  prone,  is  the  source 
and  spring  of  all  the  malevolence  that  is  to  be  found 
among  men,  he  calls  them  on  that  account  malevolent. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  emulation  is  no  more 
connected  with  our  malevolent  feelings,  than  any  other 
of  our  desires  and  affections ;  and  that  the  desire  of 
power  and  the  desire  of  knowledge  might,  because 
they  are  susceptible  of  perversion  and  abuse,  with  as 
much  propriety  be  placed  in  this  class,  as  emulation, 
or  the  desire  of  superiority. 

As  to  resentment,  its  essence  consists  in  a  desire 
to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  has  done  us  an  injury. 
This  feeling  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  anger. 
It  has  now,  I  apprehend,  acquired  a  degree  of  strength 
far  beyond  its  original  design,  and  far  beyond  what 
any  necessity  requires;  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
hurries  us,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
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conscience,  forms  the  ground  of  self-condemnation  and 
of  deep  criminality. 

Butler,  whose  merits  are  not  sufficiently  acknow* 
l^ged  even  by  those  who  owe  their  best  thougfatd  to 
his  Writings,  was  among  the  first  who  noticed  the  dis^ 
tihction  between  sudden  resentment,  which  is  a  blind 
impulse  arising  from  our  constitution,  and  that  whidi 
is  deliberate.  The  first  may  be  raised  by  hurt  of  ahy 
kind ;  but  the  last  can  only  be  raised  by  injury^  rfed 
or  donceived.  The  one,  properly  speaking,  is  an 
animal  sensation ;  the  other,  the  result  of  reason  afad 
intelligence.  We  possess  the  former  in  common  witH 
the  inferior  animals,  and  it  was  no  doubt  given  to  U8 
and  to  them  for  the  same  important  end  ; — ^to  guard 
both  against  sudden  violence,  in  cases  where  reason 
WoUid  bome  too  late  to  our  assistance.  The  charac- 
teristic of  this  species  of  resentment  is,  that  it  sub- 
sides as  Soon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  no  injury  was 
intended.  Deliberate  resentment  is  excited  only  by 
ititetitioiial  itijury,  and  implies,  therefore,  a  sense  of 
justice,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil.  When  an  injury  is 
dbiie  to  ourselves,  the  desire  of  retaliation  directed 
sigainfet  its  author  is  called  resentment ;  whereas,  when 
the  injury  is  done  to  other  persons,  as  has  bfeen 
noticed  by  Professor  Stewart,  the  feeling  is  propferly 
called  indignation. 

Wkett  we  analyze  this  feeling,  and  consider  what  is 
its  ultiniate  object,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  malevo- 
lent is  far  fi-om  being  the  most  appropriate  that  might 
be  (Bihpldyed  td  express  it,  and  that  it  is  only  in  a 
qualified  senSe  that  it  can  at  all  be  applied.  Is  its 
object  the  communication  of  sufifering  to  a  sensitive 
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being ;  or  the  punishment  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ? 
A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the  latter  was 
ite  original  and  ptoper  object. 

That  species  gf  resentment,  indeed,  which  w6  term 
iAfetinctive,  and  which  we  possess  in  cotamon  with  the 
iftferior  animals,  is  so  sudden  in  its  impulse,  as  sbme- 
times  to  wreak  itself  oil  inanimate  things,  as  if  they 
had  life  and  intelligence.  For  the  moment,  ahd  be- 
fbte  teSLeciion  ccwnes  to  my  aid,  I  regard  the  object  of 
thy  resentment  as  capable  of  punishtnent.  This  tfaay 
^rtly  be  accounted  for  by  that  prejudice  bf  oiir  isarly 
yeats  which  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  the  objects  around 
us,  the  feeliilgs  of  which  we  ourselves  are  conscious. 


Chapter  Vtl. 

ON  THE  PASSIONS. 


THERfe  are  certain  lively  emotions,  which,  from  their 
greater  vivacity,  are  called  passions.  Nearly  all  our 
affections  may  become  lively  emotions  or  passions,  in 
Cc!msequence  of  a  greater  degree  of  ardour  and  intense- 
liess ;  and  in  this  state  they  have  more  power  in  in- 
fluencing the  thoughts  and  determinations  of  the  mind ; 
fotcibly  directihg  them  into  one  chd.nnel,  and  present- 
itig  every  object  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
colouring.  The  mind  has  less  command  over  its  per- 
ceptions and  resolutions  when  under  the  dominion  of 
passion;  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience  is 
feebly  heard,  and  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  hate- 
fbl  object,  is  seen  either  as  beautiful  or  hateful  only 
as  it  happettS  to  aCCotd  with  the  ruling  emotion. 
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When  passion  assumes  its  highest  degree  of  vio- 
lence, it  acts  like  a  temporary  fit  of  insanity ;  trains 
of  thought  associated  witii  the  particular  passion,  and 
tending  to  increase  its  ardour,  pass  in  rapid  succes- 
sion through  the  mind ;  and  the  man  is  hurried  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  he  knows  will  be  the 
ground  of  shame  and  of  self-crimination. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  differeooe 
between  an  emotion  and  passion  is,  that  while  the 
former  is  never  accompanied  with  desire,  the  latter  is 
always  followed  by  it.     "  Is  passion  in  its  nature  and 
feeling  distinguishable  from  emotion?"  asks  Kaimesin 
his  Elements  of  Criticism.  "  I  have  been  apt  to  think 
that  there  must  be  such  a  distinction ;  but,  after  the 
strictest  examination,  I  cannot  perceive  any.    In  what 
consists  the  passion  of  resentment,  but  in  a  painful 
emotion  occasioned  by  the  injury,  accompanied  with 
desire  to  chastise  the  guilty  person  ?  In  general,  as  to 
passion  of  every  kind,  we  find  no  more  in  its  com- 
I)osition,  but  the  particulars   now  mentioned, — an 
emotion  pleasant  or  painful  accompanied  with  desire. 
What  then  shall  we  say  ?   Are  emotion  and  passion 
synonymous  terms  ?  That  cannot  be  averred ;  because 
no  feeling  nor  agitation  of  the  mind,  void  of  desire,  is 
termed  a  passion ;  and  we  have  discovered  that  there 
are  many  emotions  which  pass  away  without  raising 
desires  of  any  kind. 

"  How  is  the  difficulty  solved  ?  An  internal  motion 
or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  passeth  away  with- 
out desire,  is  denominated  an  emotion ;  when  desire 
follows,  the  emotion  is  denominated  a  passion.  A  fine 
face,  for  example,  raiseth  in  me  a  pleasant  feeling ; 
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if  that  feeling  vanish  without  producing  any  effect,  it 
is  in  proper  language  an  emotion :  but  if  the  feeling, 
by  reiterated  views  of  the  object,  becomes  sufficiently 
strong  to  occasion  desire,  it  loses  its  name  of  emotion, 
and  acquires  that  of  passion.  The  same  holds  in  all 
the  other  passions.  The  painful  feeling  raised  in  a 
spectator  by  a  slight  injury  done  to  a  stranger,  being 
accompanied  with  no  desire  of  revenge,  is  termed  an 
emotion;  but  that  injury  raiseth  in  the  stranger  a 
stronger  emotion,  which  being  accompanied  with 
desire  of  revenge  is  passion : — envy  is  emulation  in 
excess ;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely 
disagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion ;  if  it 
produce  desire  to  depress  him,  it  is  passion. " 

This  account  of  the  distinction  between  emotion  arid 
passion  is  ingenious,  and  to  a  certain  extent  just.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  distinction 
will  not,  in  every  instance,  hold  good;  and  that 
some  emotions,  which  are  lively  enough  to  be  termed 
passions,  are  not  immediately  either  accompanied 
or  followed  by  desire.  Of  this  description,  I  con- 
sider the  emotions  of  astonishment,  joy,  sorrow, 
melancholy,  and  several  others.  Our  passions  are 
only  emotions  of  a  very  lively  nature,  producing  both 
on  the  body  and  the  mind,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  effects  already  noticed  ;  and  as  all  our  affections 
and  emotions  are  susceptible  of  becoming  very  lively, 
they  are  of  course  susceptible  of  becoming  passions, 
Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth  as 
some  have  supposed,  when  he  gives  the  name  of 
passion  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  the  human 
niind.      He  was  wrong,  undoubtedly,  in  deviating 
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from  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  in 
giving  the  several  classes  of  our  affections  and  emo 
tions  an  appellation  to  which  though  they  aU  o& 
certain  occasions  may  be  entitled,  is  not  property 
them  in  their  ordinary  state.  There  is  also  $oki^ 
thing  like  sophistry  in  reducing  all  our  principles  q( 
action  under  the  general  term  of  passions ;  and  i& 
maintaining,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  that  every 
man  is,  and  ought  to  be,  led  by  his  passions. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  moral- 
ists concerning  the  utility  of  the  passions.  The-  Pe* 
ripatetics  contended,  that  though  in  themselves  daiii^ 
gerous,  they  may  be  made  most  useful  auxiliaries  t^ 
virtue;  while  the  Stoics,  as  is  generally  supposecij^ 
Viainjtained,  that  as  every  degree  of  passion  darkens 
tiie  understanding,  and  is  hostile  to  the  exercise  of 
reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  attempt  it^ 
utter  extermination. 

I  aj^rehend  that  the  controversy  on  this  topic  be- 
tween these  rival  sects  was  owing  more  to  an  am- 
biguity of  language  than  to  any  radical  difference  of 
opin^n,  The  Stoics,  in  particular,  were  not  happy 
in  their  selection  of  words  ;  and  the  Greek  epithet  that 
denotes  passion,  having  different  shades  of  meaning,^ 
expressing  the  diflferent  degrees  of  feeling,  from  calffi 
emotion  to  the  height  of  its  turbulence  and  vehemence, 
was  ^eH  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  disputation. 

They  understood  the  word  in  its  worst  sense ;  just 
as  the  ternj.  passion  always  suggests  to  the  common 
people^  the  notion  of  anger  or  resentment.  They  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  any  principle  of  action  implanted 
in  our  nature  should  be  destroyed;    but  thougljt  it 
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unworthy  of  a  wise  and  good  man  to  indulge  any 
^mption  to  excess,  especially  a  bad  one.  So  far  their 
yiews  were  agreeable  to  divines  revelation,  wl^ic]^  en- 
jpi^s  its  disciples  to  be  anxious  for  i^othing,  and  to  bp 
^jgipperate  in  all  things.  Nor  can  we  suppose,  that  if 
|he  siiabiguity  of  language  had  been  laid  aside,  there 
wp^Id  have  been  any  material  difference  of  opinio^ 
li^tween  them  and  the  followers  of  Aristotle.  But 
ijirhile  one  considered  passion  only  as  the  c^use  of 
^o^e  bad  effects  which  it  often  produces,  ^d  the 
other  regarded  it  as  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  good 
^flfects,  when  under  subjection  to  reason, — it  doe^ 
;K>t  appear  that  what  the  one  sect  justified  was  tl\e 
vfixxn'^  0iing  which  the  other  condemiied. 


Chapter  VIII. 

ON  THE  DESIRES. 


Theri;^  is  no  way  in  which  we  discover  mora  dearly 
th^e  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  than  the  manner  in  which 
our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  harmoniQUsly  com- 
Ipine  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  end,— the  virtue 
aad  happiness  of  man.  Our  appetites  have  been, 
given  U$,  *8  W^  h^-ve  seen,  to  secure  the  e^stence  of 
this  i^j^divitiyaL  apd  the  preservation  of  the  species : 
om  affectionSt  which  are  still  nobler  principl^gi  qi 
acUoa,  havie  bje^o^i  cpiomunicated  to  propapt  us  ^pur^ 
and  generous  e;^ertiQn;  and  our  desires,  which  ar^ 
principles  of  a  still  higher  order,  are  intended  to  $tir 
mulate  us  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  pure  and  loye^. 
Our  desires  are  distinguished  from  gsi  ^p^tites. 
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and  affections  by  various  circumstances.  They  differ 
from  our  appetites  in  not  taking  their  rise  from 
the  body — ^in  not  operating  periodically,  after  certain 
intervals — and  in  not  ceasing  on  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  object.  While  we  are  pursuing  the  objects 
of  our  desire  we  are,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  acting  a  part  more  suited  to  our 
rational  nature  than  when  yielding  to  the  dominion  of 
indolence  or  of  appetite ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  pervert 
them  from  their  true  end  that  we  fall  in  the  esteem  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 

Our  desires  are  classed  by  Dr.  Reid  among  what 
hd  terms  our  animal  principles  of  action ;  because,  as 
he  thinks,  they  require  intention  and  will  in  their 
operation,  but  not  judgment.    This  distinction  he 
traces  to  the  ancient  moralists,  who  termfed  principles 
of  this  description  blind  desires.    I  see  little  propriety 
in  this  distinction  ;  and,  therefore,  consider  our  affec- 
tions and  desires,  especially  our  desires,  as  parts  of 
our  rational  nature,  to  be  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  reason  and  understanding.     The  correctness 
of  this  opinion  may  be  maintained,  though  we  admit 
that  the  desire  of  superiority  exists  in  a  slight  degree 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals.     It  is  said  that  in  a 
herd  of  black  cattle  there  is  a  rank  and  subordination. 
When  a  stranger  is  introduced  into  the  herd,  he  must 
fight  every  one  till  his  rank  is  settled.    Then  he  yields 
to  the    stronger,  and  assumes    authority  over  the 
weaker.     This  is  the  only  known  instance  in  which 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  of  our  desires  can  be  seen  in 
the  brute  creation;  and  the  difference  between  even 
this  and  the  desire  of  power  in  man  is  so  great,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  the  same  in  kind. 
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"  To  desire,  it  is  essential  that  the  object  appear  to 
us  good ; — or  rather,  to  appear  to  us  good,  and  to 
appear  to  us  desirable,  are  truly  the  same  thing  ;-^ 
our  only  conception  of  what  is  good,  as  an  immediate 
object  of  desire,  being  that  it  excites  in  us,  when 
considered  by  us,  this  feeling  of  desire.  If  all  things 
had  been  uniformly  indifferent  to  all  mankind,  it  ia 
evident  that  they  could  not  have  formed  any  classes 
of  things  as  good  or  evil.  What  we  do  not  desire 
may  be  conceived  by  us  to  be  good,  relatively  to 
others  who  desire  it,  but  cannot  seem  good  relatively 
to  us.  To  enumerate  the  objects  of  our  desire  would 
be  to  enumerate  almost  every  object  which  exists 
around  us  on  earth,  and  almost  every  relation  of  these 
objects ;  without  taking  into  account  the  variety  of 
wishes  more  fantastic,  which  our  wild  imagination  is 
capable  of  forming,  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  human  wishes  is  almost  as  little  to  be 
expected,  as  a  complete  gratification  of  all  tlie  wishes 
of  man,  whose  desires  are  as  unlimited  as  his  power 
is  bounded*." 

The  chief  of  our  desires  are,  1.  The  desire  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  principle  of  curiosity.  2.  The  desire  of 
society.  3.  The  desire  of  esteem.  4.  The  desire  of 
power,  or  the  principle  of  ambition.  5.  The  desire 
of  superiority,  or  the  principle  of  emulation.  6.  The 
alternate  desire  of  activity  and  repose  ;  and^<J^he 
desire  of  happiness,  or  the  principle  of  self-] 
these  some  writers  add,  the  desires  of  contii 

*  Lectures  on  the  PKilosopby  of  the  Human  Mf 
T.Brown,  Mr D.  /  ^* 
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6n66--«of  pleasure,  conBidered  directly  as  mere  plea- 
fiore— and  of  glory. 

Section  I.— Q/*  the  Desire  of  Knowledge 

There  is  no  principle  more  powerful  in  human 
hature  tban  this,  though  its  operation  is  very  different 
in  different  individuals ;  and  there  is  certainly  ne 
principle  more  useful  in  its  results  to  the  commu^ 
nity.  It  may  bear  different  names  in  the  different 
stages  and  ranks  of  life — it  may  be  called  curi^ 
osity  in  the  child,  and  a  desire  to  know  the  causes 
of  things  in  the  sage,  but  it  is  the  same  original  ten- 
dency of  the  nund.  It  appears  in  children  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  is  commonly  proportioned  to  the 
d^ree  of  capacity  they  possess.  The  wisdom  of 
nature  appears  in  giving  it  that  peculiar  direction 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  every 
different  stage  of  life, — Pleading  us  in  youth  to  give 
our  exclusive  attention  to  the  properties  of  the  ma- 
terial objects  with  which  we  are  surrounded — and  in 
maturer  years  to  the  pursuits  of  society,  to  politics, 
and  science,  and  to  the  endless  variety  of  studies  and 
professions  which  are  comprehended  in  the  avocations 
of  mankind.  "  The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers 
itself,  in  one  person,  by  an  avidity  to  know  the  scan- 
dal of  the  village,  and  who  makes  love,  and  to  whom^; 
in  another,  to  know  the  economy  of  the  next  family ; 
in  ano&er,  to  know  what  the  post  brings ;  and  in 
another,  to  trace  the  path  of  a  new  comet.  When  men 
shew  an  anxiety,"  continues  Vv.  Reid,  "  and  takft 
endeared  to  us  on  account  of  the  ministry  which  he 
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pains  to  know  what  is  of  no  moment,  and  can  be  6f 
no  use  to  themselves  or  others,  this  is  trifling,  and 
vain  curiosity.  It  is  a  culpable  weakness  and  folly ; 
but  still  it  is  the  wrong  direction  of  a^  natural  prin- 
ciple, and  shews  the  force  of  that  principle  more  than 
when  it  is  directed  to  matters  worthy  of  being  known.  ** 

It  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  this  desire,  that 
it  is  gratified  only  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
When  its  novelty  has  passed  away,  the  pleasure 
which  knowledge  communicates  is  greatly  diminished ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  attainments  which  we 
made  years  ago  are  less  valued  now,  than  at  the 
time  when  we  were  toiling  for  their  acquirement.  Nor 
is  this  concomitant  of  the  desire  of  knowledge  without 
its  important  use ;  since  it  prompts  us  to  examine 
still  farther  into  the  myteries  of  nature,  and  to  ad* 
vance  with  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  pursuits  of 
science ;  and  as  if  the  knowledge  of  realities  were  in*, 
sufficient  to  gratify  our  large  desire,  we  rise  above 
the  world  we  inhabit,  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  as  it  grows  in  other  and  in  fairer  regions. 
So  necessary  is  novelty  to  the  full  gratification  of  this 
desire,  that  the  most  important  truths,  if  very  familiar, 
can  scarcely  command  any  interest;  while  another 
class  of  truths,  which  are  either  new,  or  made  to  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  so,  are  listened  to  with  delight 
and  attention. 

At  no  period,  perhaps,  is  this  desire  more  highly 
gratified  than  in  early  life,  when  either  listening  to  the 
,tale  of  wonder,  or  when  surveying  for  the  first  time 
the  delightful  prospects  which  science  unfolds,  and 
when  he  who  is  the  instrument  pf  unfolding  tb^W  is 
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discbarges.  Is  there  any  moment  in  which  the  feel- 
ings  are  more  interested  than  when  the  enchanted 
caMle  is  opening  to  us  its  unearthly  scenes  of  mystery, 
and  when  we  are  allowed  to  witness  the  transmuta- 
tions which  the  spells  of  its  lord  are  so  easily  accom- 
plishing? Next  to  this  is  the  satisfaction  which  we 
feel  wh^i  we  either  in  after  life  make  discoveries  of 
our  own,  or  understand  the  discoveries  of  others,  and 
are  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  philosopher  of 
Syracuse  *.  It  is  this  desire,  in  addition  to  the  desire 
of  fadie,  which  prompts  the  youth  to  go  in  quest  erf 
knowledge  to  distant  lands,  and  from  the  gratification 
of  which  the  philosopher  receives  a  compensation  for 
that  life  which  he  consumes  in  retirement.  The  jdea- 
sure  which  he  enjoys  in  adding  to  his  treasuresof 
knowledge,  is  his  immediate  reward  for  depriving  him* 
self  of  those  other  sources  of  pleasure  which  he  volun- 
tarily foregoes ;  and  the  sickly  aspect  of  the  midnight 
taper  is  unnoticed  in  the  exquisite  consciousness  of 
advancing  in  the  rank  of  a  thinking  being. 

,  — —  What  need  words 

To  paint  its  power  ?     For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breals^  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove :  the  pensive  sage, 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  damp. 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper :  and  untir'd 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step. 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale. 
From  mom  to  eve ;  unmindful  of  her  form, 

.  Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress  that  stole 
The  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin*d.    Hence,  finally,  hy  night, 
Th^  village  matron  round  the  hlazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  any  of  my  rasters  that  the  allusion 
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Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes,  ^ 

And  evil  spirits  ;  of  death-bed  call 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devoured 

The  orphan's  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 

Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'dj  of  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clanktheir  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil 

Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

With  shivering  sighs  :  till,  eager  for  the  event, 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell'd. 

The  desire  of  communicating  our  knowledge  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  it,  that 
few  writers  have  given  it  a  separate  consideration. 
Though  the  pleasure  accompanying  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  lively  exercise  of  our  social  aflfections,  or  to  the 
feeling  of  superiority  which  accompanies  the  con- 
scious possession  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  it  forms  a  powerful  motive  to  perseverance  in  the 
most  laborious  study.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  philosopher,  whose  labours  are  to  benefit  future 
ages  rather  than  his  own,  is  not  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  stimulant,  and  that  his  only  incentives 
are  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  wish  to  do  good,  and 
perhaps  the  ambition  of  posthumous  reputation:  but 
even  he  would  not  think  it  worth  his  wKile  to  pursue 
his  studies  with  so  much  steadiness  and  application, 
if  he  enjoyed  not  in  hope  the  satisfaction  of  enlighten- 
ing and  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures.  He  antici- 
pates the  future;  and  by  an  illusion  not  unnatural  to 
man,  he  spreads  his  conscious  existence  over  it,  as  he 
converses  in  his  writings  with  the  people  of  succeeding 
generations. 
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That  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  com* 
munication  of  our  knowledge  has  a  most  important 
influence  in  stimulating  us  to  its  acquisition,  is  a  fact 
which  might  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  many 
considerations.  There  is  no  man  p.ppointed  to  be  the 
teadier  of  others  who  does  not  feel  anxious  to  acquire 
the  information  requisite  to  his  office ;  and  he  enter- 
tains this  desire  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  because  he  is  gratified  by  the  communica- 
tion of  what  he  knows.  This,  I  conceive,  is  a  happy 
provision  of  our  nature,  intended  to  increase  our  en- 
joyment and  our  virtue ;  and  evidently  designed  to 
render  the  blessings  of  knowledge  the  common  in- 
heritance of  the  species. 

Section  II. — The  Desire  of  Society. 

The  next  of  our  desires  is  the  desire  of  society. 
That  this  is  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  is 
proved  by  the  universality  of  its  operation.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  and  still  more  so  with  the  desire  of  communi- 
cating knowledge ;  though  it  is  diflferent  from  both. 
"  Abstracting,"  says  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  Out- 
lines, "  from  those  afiections  which  interest  us  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  from  all  the  advantages  which 
we  ourselves  derive  from  the  social  union,  we  are  led, 
by  a  natural  and  instinctive  desire,  to  associate  with 
our  own  species.  This  principle  is  easily  discernible 
in  the  minds  of  children ;  and  it  is  common  to  man 
with  many  of  the  brutes."  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  way  in  which  this  principle 
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exists  in  man,  and  in  the  inferior  animals ;  in  him  it 
is  a  social  feeling  closely  allied  to  his  rational  nature, 
and  accompanied  in  its  exercise  with  the  powerB  of 
the  understanding  and  the  afiections  of  the  heart ;  in 
them  it  is  only  a  gregarious  tendency,  prcmipting  them 
to  herd  together.  Man  has  many  feelings  to  gifatify 
by  associatmg  with  other  beings  possessing  intelli- 
gence and  thought,  and  the  pleasure  connected  with 
their  gratification  would  lead  him,  independently  of 
any  original  desire  for  society,  to  seek  for  the  means  of 
this  enjoyment ;  and  hence  some  authors  have  been 
induced  to  display  their  ingenuity,  by  disputing  its 
existence.  Whatever  opinion  we  form  on  this  specu- 
lative question,  the  desire  of  society  is  equally  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  natural  and  universal  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution. 

Entire  solitude,  it  might  be  said,  is  disagreeable  to 
man,  because  man  sensibly  feels  his  weakness  and 
dependence.  Subject  to  so  many  necessities,  and 
endowed  with  so  many  difierent  susceptibiUties  ct 
enjoyment,  man  feels  himself  helpless  and  wretdied 
alone ;  and  to  avoid  this  feeling  of  helplessness  and 
wretchedness,  he  seeks  society :  and  when  he  oannot 
have  society  in  the  individuals  of  his  own  species,  he 
strives  to  fill  up  the  void  of  which  he  is  conscious  by 
making  companions  of  the  lower  animals,  or  by  at- 
taching himself  to  inanimate  objects.  And  as  an 
additional  proof  that  his  desire  of  society  takes  its 
rise  from  his  sense  of  weakness  and  dependience,  he 
is  much  more  anxious  for  company,  and  feels  himself 
more  secure  when  he  enjoys  it,  when  in  the  dkrk,  than 
on  other  occasions.    This  view  of  the  matter  is  not 
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destitute  of  plausibility ;  and  accordingly  some  in- 
genious writers  have  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of 
society  chiefly  to  that  regard  which  every  man  feels 
for  his  interest  and  security. 

But  plausible  as  this  view  may  seem,  I  cannot  agree 
to  it,  were  there  no  other  consideration  to  prove  its 
faUacy  than  this ; — that  the  objects  of  the  strongest 
desires  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  those 
we  love.     What  is  rank,  or  wealth,  or  fame,  if  we 
have  no  friends  to  share  these  advantages  with  us, 
and  to  sympathize  with  us  in  our  joy  ?    I  do  not  re- 
miember  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  than  is  contained  in  the  memorable  wc»ds 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  addressed  to  the   nobleman   who 
had  left  him  to  struggle  with  difficulties  during  the 
compilation  of  his   Dictionary;  but  who  began  to 
court  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  work  being  dedicated  to  him  on  its  ap- 
pearance:  "  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours^  had  it  been  early,  had  been 
kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, 
and  cannot  enjoy  it, — till  I  am  solitari/,  and  cannot 
impart  it,— till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.'* 

Section  III.— TAe  De$ire  of  Esteem. 

The  next  of  the  desires  which  I  shall  notice  is  the 
desire  of  esteem.  Of  all  our  principles  of  action,  this 
is  among  the  first  which  discovers  itself. 

"  No  other  branch  of  the  human  constitution,"  gays 
Lord  Kaimes,  "  shews  more  visibly  our  destinaticMi  for 
society,  nor  tends  more  to  our  improvement,  th^  the 
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desire  for  esteem ;  for  as  the  whole  convenienc  s  of 
life  are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and  support  in  so- 
ciety, it  ought  to  be  a  capital  aim  to  secure  these 
conveniences,  by  gaining  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
others."  Reason,  indeed,  dictates  that  lesson:  but 
reason  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  a  matter  of  such  impor« 
tance;  and  the  desire  mentioned  is  a  motive  more 
powerful  than  reason,  to  be  active  in  gaining  esteem 
and  affection.  That  desire,  at  the  same  lime,  is  finely 
djusted  to  the  other  parts  of  our  constitution,  by 
promoting  all  the  moral  virtues ;  for  what  means  are 
there  to  attract  love  and  esteem  so  effectual  as  a 
virtuous  course  of  life  ? 

This  desire  shews  itself  in  many  different  ways.. 
That  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  useful 
to  the  community,  not  only  in  restraining  from  the 
commission  of  crimes,  but  in  stimulating  to  the  exercise 
of  probity,  and  justice,  and  to  the  attainment  of  all 
those  accomplishments  by  which  the  community  can 
be  benefited,  is  not  less  evident.  It  is  owing  to  this 
principle  cliiefly,  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  most 
honourable  or  lucrative  office  does  not  satisfy  the 
mind,  without  some  of  the  talents,  at  least,  which  are 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties ;  and  no  sooner 
are  our  hopes  directed  to  any  important  profession  or 
employment,  than  it  becomes  the  object  of  our  ambi-^ 
tion  to  prepare  ourselves  for  its  respectable  exercise. 
We  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  others ; 
we  seek  this  by  a  law  of  our  nature  anterior  to  the 
pleasure  which  we  feel  in  its  possession ;  and  we  are 
naturally  stimulated  to  deserve  that  approbation  which 
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it  19  our  wish  to  obtidn.  We  are  early  taught  by  ei« 
porienoe,  how  much  satis&ction  is  derived  from  the 
esteem  of  those  around  us ;  and  knowing  that  the  most 
likdy  way  to  obtain  this  esteem  is  to  deserve  it»  we 
are  prompted,  even  when  higher  motives  are  absent,  to 
attain  those  virtues  and  that  reputation  to  which  bo- 
ciety  attaches  the  greatest  value.  "Man  naturally 
desires,  not  only  to  be  loved,  but  to  be  lovely ;  or 
to  be  that  thing  which  is  the  natural  and  proper 
object  of  love.  He  naturally  dreads,  not  only  to  be 
hated,  but  tQ  be  hatefid ;  or  to  be  that  thing  which  is 
the  natural  and  proper  object  of  hatred.  He  desires, 
not  only  praise,  but  praiseworthiness ;  or  to  be  that 
thing  which,  though  it  should  be  praised  by  nobody,  is, 
however,  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  praise." 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  though  the 
desire  of  esteem  prompts  in  general  to  that  line  of 
conduct  by  which  esteem  is  merited,  yet  that  the  love 
of  praiseworthiness  is  by  no  means  derived  altogether 
from  the  love  of  praise.  These  two  principles,  though 
they  resemble  one  another,  though  they  are  connected, 
and  often  blended  with  one  another,  are  yet,  in  many 
respects,  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another. 

It  is  from  the  desire  of  esteem  that  the  love  of  fame 
has  its  origin ;  and  the  love  of  fame  is  one  of  the 
strongest  passions  in  the  youthful  and  generous  breast. 
This  passion  is  no  doubt  strengthened  by  ambition 
and  emulation:  but  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
desire  of  standing  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  of  being  the  object  of  general  acclamation.  It  is 
to  the  love  of  glory  that  we  may  impute  miich  of  what 
IB  useful,  and  what  is  hurtful  in  the  history  of  man** 
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kind  ;'-^this  was  the  animating  principle,  which  in 
other  ages  assembled  the  multitudes  of  Greece  to  the 
Olympic  festivals;  and  the  aspiring  candidates  who 
here  entered  the  lists,  felt  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  civi« 
lized  world  were  turned  upon  them,  and  as  if  the  pos* 
Kedsion  of  the  wreath  of  laurel  in  the  view  of  so  many 
apeotators^  gave  to  this  perishable  emblem  of  victory  a 
Value  which  no  other  object  of  ambition  could  possess^ 
The  desires  of  esteem,  and  power,  and  superiority^ 
Were  here  all  combining  to  produce  an  appetite  fof 
glory,  and  to  make  the  attainment  of  fame  the  first  and 
the  dearest  end  of  existence.  And  many  a  generous 
youth,  in  every  age  and  among  every  people,  whosd 
imagination  had  been  kindled  by  the  splendours  of  its 
own  creation,  has  secretly  breathed  his  desire  for 
distinction  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

O  rather,  rather 
Had  I  ne'er  seen  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Than  like  the  vulgar  live,  and  like  them  die ! 
Ambition  sickens  at  the  very  thought.— 
To  puff  and  bustle  here  from  day  to  day, 
Lost  in  the  passions  of  inglorious  life, 
Joys  which  the  careless  brutes  possess  above  us, 
And  when  some  years,  each  duller  than  another^ 
Are  thus  elaps'd  in  nauseous  pangs,  to  die. 
And  pass  away  like  those  forgotten  things 
That  soon  become  as  they  had  never  been  ; 
Who,  who  would  live.  My  Narva,  just  to  breathe 
This  idle  air,  and  indolently  run. 
Day  after  day,  the  still  returning  round 
Of  life*s  mean  offices  and  sickly  joys  ? 
But  in  the  service  of  mankind,  to  be 
A  guardian  god  below :  still  to  employ 
The  mind's  brave  ardour  in  heroic  aims. 
Such  as  may  raise  us  o'er  the  gtovellirig  herd. 
And  make  u&  shine  for  ever — That  is  life. 
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I  cannot  but  notice  here,  that  there  is  more  said  by 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  concerning  the 
abuse  of  the  desire  of  esteem,  than  about  any  other.of 
the  original  desires  of  the  human  mind.  It  iS;to 
this  abuse  that  the  following  passages  of  Scripture 
refer :  "  How  can  ye  believe,  which .  receive  honour 
one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  oom^ 
frcMn  God  only."  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them ;  otherwise .  ye 
have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven; 
And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hy- 
pocrites are ;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they 
have  their  reward."  So  far  as  I  can  observe,  we  are 
not  in  a  single  instance  allowed  to  make  the  approbar 
tion  or  applause  of  our  fellow-creatures  the  ultimate 
end  of  moral  actions.  The  doctrines  of  our  religion 
permit  us  to  seek  this  as  a  means ;  they  even  enjoin 
us  to  please  our  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edification ; 
and,  in  inferior  matters,  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  highly 
commendable  to  desire,  in  subordination  to  higher 
ends,  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good.  In  this  re- 
stricted sense,  the  desire  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
applause  of  man  are  allowable.  But  as  this. desire,  in 
the  various  modes  in  which  it  influences  the  human 
mind,  has  a  much  greater  power  over  the  affections 
than  perhaps  any  other  principle,  it  is  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences  when  it  acts  without  any  re- 
ference to  religion  or  to  the  will  of  God.  Even  in 
such  cases,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  may  form  a 
motive  to  the  attainment  of  social  virtue — to  the  culti- 
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vation  of  those  exterior  habits  which  will  render  the 
intercouVse  of  life  more  agreeable.  The  mere  love  of 
reputation,  where  the  standard  of  morality  is  some- 
what elevated,  will  produce  much  of  that  regularity:  of 
conduct  which  is  conducive  to  the  order  and  the  hap- 
piness of  society ;  and  wherever  exertions  for  the 
public  good  meet  with  the  highest  applause,  the  desire 
of  obtaining  this  applause  will  forftn  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  the  accomplishment  of  those  actions  on  which  it 
is  so  liberally  bestowed.  So  far  its  effects  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

But  we  are  to  consider  man  not  merely  as  a  member 
of  society,  but  as  a  moral  agent,  accountable  to  God 
for  his  conduct,  and  bound  to  make  a  regard  to  that 
will  the  ruling  motive  of  his  conduct.  And  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  principle  in  question  cannot  be  re- 
cognised as  a  safe  and  elevated  principle  of  action. 
It  not  only  diverts  the  judgment,  when  it  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  the  mind,  from  regarding  purer 
and  higher  motives  to  virtue,  but  it  disinclines  the 
heart  from  following  the  course  to  which  they  lead# 
The  individual  under  its  control  may  have  no  objection 
to  the  authority  of  heaven  as  a  rule  of  action,  when  it 
happens  to  correspond  in  any  point  with  his  inclina- 
tions ;  but  when  it  departs  from  this  point  of  accidental 
union,  the  authority  is  overlooked  and  disregarded. 

Besides,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  love 
of  praise  which  is  altogether  the  effect  of  vanity, — a 
desire  of  praise,  not  on  account  of  merits  which  are 
well  entitled  to  obtain  it,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
accidental  possession  of  some  of  the  advantages  of 
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fortune,  cr  rank,  or  beauty.  Personal  beauty  attracts 
admiraticm ;  praise  is  layishly  bestowed,  while  its 
t>bjeet  can  lay  nd  daim  to  it  on  the  ground  of  desert. 
Hiere  is,  perhaps,  no  oase  in  which  indiserio^ate 
fiNilse  Is  more  injurious  to  the  intellectual  aiid  mord 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  than  when  it  is  given  to  person- 
al beauty  irre^ectively  of  the  excellences  with  wfaidi 
it  may  be  allied ;  and  while  the  conscious  beauty  am 
so  dieaply  procure  an  ample  gratification  to  her  vanity, 
(here  can  be  litde  reason  to  hope  that  she  will  direct 
much  of  her  attention  to  the  attainment  of  those  virtues 
which  form  the  cmly  lasting  ground  of  esteem  and  ap- 
probation. 

*'  Wonderful  that  a  creature,**  to  use  the  words  of 
an  doquent  preacher,  "  naturally  so  defenceless,  so 
weak  in  conformation,  so  timid  in  her  ways,  so  unas^ 
piring  in  her  pursuits,  so  humble  in  her  destination ; 
bom,  I  may  say,  to  serve ;  should  yet,  under  certain 
circumstances,  possess  an  empire  that  nothing  can  re- 
sist, that  renders  her  very  silence  eloquence,  her  en- 
treaties law,  nay,  her  presence  alone  superior  to  the 
tnost  awful  considerations  in  the  control  of  licentious- 
ness and  vice." 

The  desire  of  esteem  is,  on  the  whole^  highly 
favourable  to  the  order  and  virtue  of  society.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  advanced  by  men  of  loose  morals, 
from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputation.  If  we  had 
been  constituted  without  any  wish  to  obtain  the  fei- 
vourable  opinion  of  others,  the  semblance  of  qioral 
worth  woold  never  be  assumed  where  its  reality  is 
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totally  wanting ;  and  in  this  view,  the  aphorism  of 
BiDchefoucault  is  strikingly  just,  that  hypocrisy  itsdf 
ii  an  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue. 
*'  A  man  that  is  not  quite  abandoned  must  behave  so 
in  society  as  to  preserve  some  degree  of  reputation^ 
This  every  man  desires  to  do,  and  the  greats  pait 
actually  do.  In  order  to  this  he  must  acquire  the 
habit  of  restraining  his  appetites  and  passions  within 
ithe  bounds  which  common  decency  requires,  and  so 
as  to  make  himself  a  tolerable  member  of  society,  if 
not  an  useful  and  agreeable  one.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many,  from  a  regard  to  character  and  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  are  led  to  make  themsdves 
both  useful  and  agreeable  members  of  society,  over 
whcwi  a  sense  of  duty  exerts  but  a  smaU  influence. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  life  of  entire  seclusion  is  un&- 
vourable  to  virtue.  There  is  wanting  in  such  a  stat^ 
at  least  one  powerful  incitement  to  its  practice ;  and 
though  there  is  the  absence  of  many  temptations  to 
vice,  there  is  also  the  loss  of  strong  inducem^Hs  to 
self-government,  as  well  as  opportunities  of  exercising 
the  social  virtues. 

Before  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  desire 
of  esteem,  I  must  notice  the  very  injurious  eflfects 
which  the  excess  of  this  desire,  or  which  the  exercise 
of  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  produces  on  the  individual. 
It  is  obvious  that  great  and  severe  disappointmeirts 
must  often  be  experienced,  and  that  c(»)sequently  hi^ 
'piness  is  propwtionably  diminished.  The  homage 
which  is  so  extravagantly  claimed  will  often  be  with- 
held, and  especially  by  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities,  and  who  are  most  capable,  of  discern- 
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ing  the  great  disparity  between  the  extant  of  thd 
pretensions  that  are  made,  and  the  actual  merits 
possessed,  '*  The  man  who  neither  ascribes  to 
himself,  nor  wishes  that  other  people  should  ascribe 
to  him,  any  other  merit  besides  that  whidi  reattj 
bdongs  to  him,  fears  no  humiliation,  dreads  no  de- 
tection,  but  rests  contented  and  secure  upon  the  ge- 
nuine truth  and  solidity  of  his  own  character.  His  ad*- 
mirers  may  neither  be  very  numerous  nor  very  loud 
in  their  applauses ;  but  the  wisest  man  who  sees  him 
the  nearest,  and  who  knows  him  the  best,  admires 
him  the  most.  He  may  say  with  Parmenides,  who, 
upon  reading  a  philosophical  discourse  before  a  public 
assembly  at  Athens,  and  observing  that,  except  Plato, 
the  whole  company  had  left  him,  continued  notwith- 
standing to  read  on,  and  said,  that  Plato  alone  was 
audience  suflBcient  for  him." 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  desire  of  esteem,  or  the 
love  of  praise,  is  useful  and  commendable,  when  it  is 
indulged  under  the  restraints  which  duty  and  con- 
science impose, — when  it  is  pursued,  not  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  vanity,  but  as  a  means  for  promoting  our 
own  virtue  and  that  of  others  ;  and  above  all,  when  it 
prompts  us  to  seek  His  approbation  who  is  infinitely 
good,  and  whose  judgment  is  unerring.  In  compari- 
son of  this  approbation,  the  praise  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures is  as  nothing,  and  should  be  regarded  as  nothing, 
and  should  never,  for  a  moment,  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  testimony  of  our  consciences  and  the  ap- 
proval of  our  God.  The  praise  of  men  may  be  dis- 
proportionate in  its  measure,  and  mistaken  in  its 
grounds,  and  transitory  and  capricious  in  its  be- 
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stowal ;  but  the  divine  approbation  is  the  result  of 
knowledge  and  of  equity ;  and  it  will  announce  its 
plaudit,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  after 
the  honours  of  fame  have  died  away,  and  *'  the  great 
globe  itself,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  shall  be  dissolved^*! 
How  trifling  in  our  estimation  would  seem  the  pm89 
of  man,  did  we  allow  ourselves  more  constantly  to  be? 
lieve  that  to  love  it  more  than  the  praise  of  God  is  the 
greatest  crime,  and  that  its  possession  at  a  fuiUiTO 
period  cannot  prevent  the  wicked  frcmi  rising  to 
shame  and  to  everlasting  contempt. 

If  praise  then  with  religious  awe 
From  the  sole  perfect  judge  be  sought^ 

A  nobler  aim,  a  purer  law, 

Nor  priest,  nor  bard,  nor  sage  hath  taught. 

With  which,  in  character  the  same. 

Though  in  an  humbler  sphere  it  lies, 
I  count  that  soul  of  human  fame,— - 

The  suffrage  of  the  good  and  wise. 

The  basis  of  an  imperishable  feme  must  be  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  approbation 
of  our  great  and  moral  Governor.  This  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, not  in  the  pursuit  of  the  praise  of  men,  but  in 
the  faithfiil  performance  of  our  duty :  it  is  to  be  en- 
joyed, not  by  making  the  opinions  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  the  aim  of  our 
conduct,  but  by  a  constant  regard  to  His  high  authority 
who  has  the  first  claim  to  the  deference  of  our  judg- 
ments, and  to  the  obedience  of  our  lives. 

All  must  to  their  cold  graves : 
But  the  religious  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  in  death,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

2  E 
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Section  IV. — The  Desire  of  Power. 

The  next  of  our  desires  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that 
of  power.  This  principle  has  a  wide  influence  over 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  man ;  and  will  suflSciently 
account  for  miany  parts  of  his  conduct,  the  cause  of 
wbidi  we  cannot  otherwise  so  easily  trace.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  principle  discovers  itself  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  The  first  effect  of  which  we  consider 
ourselves  the  authors,  gives  us  a  sensible  pleasure ; 
and  the  pleasure  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  effect,  compared  to  the  smallness  of 
our  exertion.  The  infant,  while  still  on  the  breast, 
delights  in  exerting  its  little  strength  upon  every  ob- 
ject it  meets  with  ;  and  is  mortified,  when  any  acci- 
dent convinces  it  of  its  own  imbecility.  The  pas- 
times of  the  boy  are,  almost  without  exception,  such 
as  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  his  power ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  active  sports  and  the 
athletic  exercises  of  youth  and  of  manhood. 

In  some  minds  the  love  of  power  is  so  strong,  that 
ease,  and  innocence,  and  happiness  are  sacrificed  to 
its  gratification.  Wealth,  and  honour,  and  rank  are 
pursued  only  on  account  of  the  influence  or  power  with 
which  their  possession  is  attended.  At  length,  this 
desire  is  cherished  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion ; 
and  the  individual  under  its  control,  is  hurried  away 
from  the  attainment  of  one  degree  of  influence  to 
another,  till  he  begins  to  aim  at  a  point  of  elevation 
which  he  cannot  reach  without  deep  criminality.  Nor 
is  its  powerful  operation,  even  in  this  its  darkest  hue, 
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confined  to  our  sex ;  never  did  the  principle  of  am- 
bition gain  a  more  complete  ascendency  over  any 
heart,  or  more  entirely  subdue  every  suggestion  of 
conscience,  every  gentler  emotion  of  humanity,  than 
in  the  poet's  Lady  Macbeth.  The  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  all  other  considerations  to  the  gaining  **  sole  sove- 
reign sway  and  masterdom,"  by  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
is  forcibly  expressed  in  her  invocation  on  hearing  of 
his  fatal  entrance  under  her  battlements : 


Come  all  you  spirits 


That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  : 

And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th*  toe,  top-full 

Of  direst  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  hlood. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  hetween 

The  effect  and  it.     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murthering  ministers, 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 

You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.     Come,  thick  night ! 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makesj 

Nor  heaven  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  cry,  hold,  hold  !— 

There  are  some  striking  passages  illustrative  of 

ambition,  and  of  the  guilt  and  misery  to  which  it  leads 

in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     The  gorgeous  descrip*^ 

tion  whidi  the  poet  gives  of  the  daring  of  the  arch-fiend, 

of  his  towering  attitude  above  his  peers,  erf  his  firm 

tesolves,  and  of  his  sentiments  as  suited  to  a  created 

being  of  the  most  exalted  and  most  depraved  nature, 

presents  the  principle  of  ambition  to  our  view  in  eoi^ 

nexion  with  all  that  is  evil,  and  thus  exhibits  to  th^ 

imagination  a  picture  full  of  what  is  at  once  horrible 

and  sublime. 

2  E  s 
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Hail,  horrors,  hail, 


Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be  ;  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ? 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  different  ways  in  which 
different  individuals  acquire  an  ascendency  over  others. 
And  as  all  the  gifts  of  rank,  and  fortune,  and  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  moral  goodness,  may  be  made  in  some 
way  or  other  subservient  to  this  end,  they  are  all  the 
objects  of  pursuit  for  the  sake  of  the  notice  which  they 
attract,  and  the  power  which  they  communicate.  The 
boy  who  acquired  the  superiority  over  his  fellows,  by 
the  performance  of  daring  feats,  and  the  exertion  of 
muscular  strength,  gradually  aims,  as  he  arrives  at 
manhood,  at  extending  his  influence  over  others,  by 
the  superiority  of  fortune  and  of  situation,  or  by  the 
still  more  flattering  superiority  of  intellectual  endow- 
ments;— ^by  the  force  of  his  understanding;  by. the 
extent  of  his  information  ;  by  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
or  accomplishments  of  address.  In  no  case  is  the 
power  of  man  over  man  more  wonderful,  and  in  general 
more  enviable,  than  in  the  influence  which  the  orator 
exercises  over  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  a  grieat 
multitude ;  while  without  the  force  or  the  splendour 
of  rank,  he  moves  their  wiU,  and  bends  their  desife  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes.  This  is  a 
power  far  more  elevated  than  that  which  only  reaches 
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to  the  bodies  of  men ;  it  extends  to  the  affections  and 
intentions  of  the  heart ;  and  seems  as  if  it  were  capa- 
ble of  arresting  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  and  of  awaken- 
ing  or  of  creating  the  feelings  that  are  suited  to  its 
designs.  The  conscious  possession  of  a  power  so 
vast  and  so  peculiar  is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  proportionably  great;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pleasure  will  prompt  to  the  frequent 
iand  the  more  extended  exercise  of  the  superiority 
from  which  it  springs. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  our  desire  of  power  is 
closely  connected  with  our  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
comes,  in  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  experience,  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  desire.  *'  Knowledge  is 
power  ;'•  and  by  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  by 
acquiring  a  ready  command  of  a  great  stock  of  know- 
ledge to  which  we  had  not  access  before,  our  power 
becomes  enlarged.  Perhaps  our  desire  of  communi- 
cating our  knowledge  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
traced  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  desires  of 
power,  superiority,  and  society.  Even  in  commu- 
nicating to  others  intelligence  of  a  very  ordinary  de- 
scription, we  feel  that  we  have  some  ground  of  su- 
periority, however  trifling ;  though  it  should  consist  in 
nothing  more  than  the  accidental  priority  of  our 
information. 

In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  attachment 
to  property  and  the  manner  in  which  the  love  of  money 
is  created,  and  in  which  it  gradually  assumes  an  as- 
cendency over  the  mind.  Money  becomes  the  sign 
and  the  constant  concomitant  of  the  advantages  which 
it  procures,  and  the  miser  has  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
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tosociation,  has  given  to  it  his  most  interesting 
thoughts,  that  he  at  length  values  the  sign  irrespec- 
tively of  the  thing  which  it  signifies.  He  now  gives  to 
money  those  regards  which  he  originally  gave  to  the 
power  which  money  usually  brings  along  with  it.  Jn 
It  game  of  chance  there  is  a  transference  of  value  th^ 
reverse  of  this.  The  penny  or  the  sixpence  at  stake 
10  as  eagerly  contended  for  as  if  it  were  a  hundrac} 
pounds :  but  in  truth,  the  contest  is  not  for  the  penny 
or  the  sixpence ;  it  is  for  that  victory,  or  that  aupe* 
riority  over  others  of  which  the  penny  is  the  symbol 
or  sign.  This  trifling  piece  of  money  assumes  a  value 
in  the  minds  of  those  engaged,  as  its  possession  is  the 
mark  of  superiority,  and  awakens  the  consciousness 
of  power,  while  its  loss  seems  to  indicate  infe- 
riority in  skill,  and  consequently  in  power,  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  obtained.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
whatever  becomes  the  sign  of  superiority  over  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  wreath  of  laurel  with  which 
the  victor  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games  was  in 
itself  nothing ;  but  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  victory, 
and  as  conferred  before  the  assembled  Greeks,  it 
possessed  a  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  competitors, 
whidi  could  not  be  suipassed  by  any  of  the  gifts  of 
rank  or  of  fortune. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  of  association  that  we 
are  disposed  so  highly  to  value  the  houses,  and  equi- 
page, and  attire  of  the  great.     These  have  in  our  esti* 
mation  been  always  connected  with  power ;  they  are 
Aant  appendages  in  an  elevated  rank  of  society, 
i  not  unnatural  for  us  to  transfer  to  them  the 
with  which  we  regard  the  thing  which  they 
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signify.  In  consequence  of  this  illusion,  the  condition 
of  the  great  seems  to  us  to  be  a  state  of  happiness, 
bordering  on  perfection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  liberty,  in 
part,  proceeds  from  the  love  of  power ;  from  the  de- 
sire of  being  able  to  do  whatever  is  agreeable  to  pur 
pwp  inclinations.  Slavery,  in  any  degree,  is  a  re- 
straint upon  our  power ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  a  constant 
^urqe  of  mprtification  to  us,  in  the  exercise  of  one  pf 
the  strongest  principles  of  our  nature.  Hence,  one 
reason  why  it  degrades  the  unfdrl^iate  being  who 
is  subject  to  it  in  his  own  estimation ;  <Qnd  makes  him 
painfully  feel  that  he  is  lowered  in  the  rank  of  thinking 
beings.  And  Jience  also  it  is,  that  the  land  of  slavery 
is  the  land  of  all  that  is  sordid  and  base  in  human 
nature ;  all  friendly  intercourse  between  the  inferior 
and  superior  orders  is  unknown ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  treated  with  indignity  and  scorn.  When  the 
lower  orders  are  thus  considered  as  degraded  by  those 
whom  they  are  sufficiently  prone  to  respect,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  will  imperceptibly  view  them^ 
selves  in  a  somewhat  similar  light ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  influence  of  even  such  a  concep- 
tion, must  have  a  debasing  tendency  on  the  whole 
character:  For, 

Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whate*^  Jay . 
Makes  man  a  slave,  talfes  half  hish?it>rth  away. 

From  sordid  self  shoot  up  no  shiniii^dfeede,:: 
None  of  those  ancient  lights,  that  gl^ddai^  e^^h^ 
Give  grace  to  being,  and  arouse  the  brave 
To  just  ambition,  virtue's  quickening  fire  J 
Life  tedious  grows,  an  idly  bustling  round, 
Fiird  up  with  actions  animal  and  meai^i 
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A  dull  gazette  !    Th'  impatient  reader  scorns 
The  poor  historic  page ;  till  kindly  comes 
Oblivion,  and  redeems  a  people*s  shame. 
Not  so  the  times  when  emulation  stung, 
Greece  shone  in  genius,  science,  and  in  arts, 
And  Rome  in  virtues  dreadful  to  be  told ! 

It  is  the  remark  of  Rochefoucault,  that  "  love  is 
commonly  succeeded  by  ambition,  but  ambition  is 
hardly  ever  succeeded  by  love."  It  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
permanent  of  all  the  passions  that  can  influence  the 
human  heart.  When  once  it  has  acquired  the  entire 
possession  of  the  breast,  it  will  admit  neither  a  rival 
nor  a  successor.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  possession,  or  even  to  the  hope,  of  public  admi- 
ration, all  other  pleasures  sicken  and  decay. 

It  is  the  principle  of  ambition,  which,  in  part,  leads 
men  to  court  the  most  imminent  dangers ;  because  his 
passing  so  fearlessly  through  such  dangers  elevates 
hini  above  others,  and  makes  him  the  object  of  general 
admimtion.  *^  Great  dangers,"  says  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  "  have  their  charms,  because  there  is  some 
glory  to  be  got,  even  when  we  miscarry.  But  mode- 
rate dangers  have  nothing  but  what  is  horrible,  be- 
cause the  loss  of  reputation  always  attends  the  want 
of  success."  It  is  on  this  principle  that  any  distresses 
can  be  endured  more  easily  than  the  scorn  of  mankind. 
Human  virtue  is  superior  to  pain,  to  poverty,  to 
danger,  and  to  death ;  nor  does  it  even  require  its 
utmost  effi)rts  to  despise  them.  But  to  have  misery 
exposed  to  insults  and  derision,  to  be  led  in  trium{A, 
to  be  set  up  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to  point  at,  is  a  situ- 
ation in  which  its  constancy  is  much  more  apt  to  ML 
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Compared  with  the  contempt  of  mankind,  all  other 
external  evils  are  easily  supported. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  de« 
sire  of  power,  or  the  principle  of  ambition ;  partly, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  instinctive 
principles  of  action,  and  partly,  that  I  might  by  ex- 
tended illustrations,  shew  its  injurious  efiects  wh^i 
not  regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  elevated  virtue. 
This  principle,  like  all  our  other  principles  of  action, 
is  very  much  changed  from  its  original  design  by  the 
corruption  of  human  nature.  It  was  intended  by  our 
Creator  to  aid  our  moral  judgments,  and  to  prompt  us 
to  the  attainment  of  that  which  the  purest  heart  would 
approve,  and  the  acquisition  of  which  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  ourselves  and 
others.  But  it  is  now  often  indulged  to  the  disregard 
of  the  decisions  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  our 
neighbour. 

Section  V. — On  the  Desire  of  Superiority -^Tht  De- 
sire of  Activity^ — and  the  Desire  of  Happiness,  or 
Self  Love. 

The  next  of  our  desires  is  the  desire  of  superiority, 
or  emulation.  This  principle  is  sometimes  classed 
by  ethical  writers  with  the  affections;  but  it  seems 
more  properly  to  fall  imder  the  definition  of  our  de- 
sires. It  is,  indeed,  frequently  accompanied  with  ill- 
will  towards  our  rivals ;  but  it  is  the  desire  of  superi- 
ority which  is  the  active  principle ;  and  the  malevolent 
affection  is  only  a  ccmcomitant  circumstance.— *And,  as 
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has  been  remarked,  a  malevolent  affection  is  not  even 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  desire  of  superiority. 
It  is  possible,  surely,  to  ccmceive,  although  the  case 
]Bfia,j  happ^i  but  rarely,  that  emulation  may  take 
|4ac6  l>etw6en  men,  who  are  united  by  the  most  cordial 
^eodship ;  and  without  a  single  sentiment  of  ill-will 
^isturbipg  their  harmony. 

When  emulation  is  accompanied  with  malevolent 
afl^ctiop,  it  assumes  the  name  of  envy.  The  distinc^ 
ticp  between  these  two  principles  of  aotipn  is  accu- 
f;^y  stated  by  Dr.  Butler.? — ''  Emulation  is  merely 
the  desire  of  superiority  over  others  with  whom  we 
p(W3pare  ourselves.  To  desire  the  attainment  of  this 
superiority,  by  the  particular  means  of  others  being 
brought  down  below  our  own  level,  is  the  distinct 
]t)QtioA  of  envy.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  real  end  which  the  natural  passion,  emulation, 
and  which  the  unlawful  one,  envy,  aims  at>  is  exactly 
the  same ;  and,  consequently,  that  to  do  mischief  is 
not  the  end  of  envy,  but  merely  the  means  it  makes 
use  of  attain  its  end !" 

The  desire  of  superiority,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
only  a  modification  of  the  desire  of  power.  We  can- 
not, surely,  have  the  superiority  over  others  with 
whom  we  compare  ourselves  without  possessing 
some  degree  of  power  over  them.  Superiority  is  no- 
thing else  but  power ;  and  the  pleasure  which  arises 
ftctfn  our  consciousness  of  being  superior  to  others,  is 
the  same  in  kind  and  in  degree  which  arises  from  our 
conscious  possession  of  power.  Though,  therefore, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
cfesif  e§  to  ipefttic©  the  desir?  of  superiority  separately. 
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both  because  it  is  so  noticed  by  our  best  ethical  wntars, 
and  because  it  is  an  important  modification  of  the  dor 
sire  of  power,  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  it  is  radijcfUlj 
the  same  as  this  desire. 

I  allow,  indeed,  that  the  desire  of  superiority  dju^eilf 
in  the  following  particular  from  the  desire  of  power : 
it  would  appear  that  the  desire  of  superiority,  or  the 
principle  of  emulation,  is  only  excited  by  competition ; 
whereas  power  is  sought  after  in  the  absence  of  every 
kind  of  rivalship.  The  shepherd  perceives  no  pl^ftr 
sure  in  his  superiority  over  his  dog ;  the  farmer,  in  his 
superiority  over  the  shepherd ;  the  Iprd,  in  \\i9  sjj- 
periority  over  the  farmer ;  nor  the  king,  in  his  super 
riority  over  the  lord.  "Superiority,  where  there  i^  uq 
competition,  is  seldom  contemplated. 

With  regard  to  the  desire  of  action,  it  is  alrotpst 
enough  to  remark,  that  so  closely  is  it  connected  ^ith 
our  nature,  that  the  happiness  of  man  mainly  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  the  design  of  thQ 
Creator,  in  this  law  of  our  nature  is  to  remind  us,  that 
we  are  formed,  not  for  inactivity,  but  for  the  discharge 
of  most  important  duties.  As  it  is  the  ordination  of 
providence  that  no  acquisition  should  be  made  viithr 
out  labour  and  effort,  it  is  the  kind  appointment  of 
heaven  that  this  very  labour  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
joyment. Whatever  be  our  rank  or  fortune,  therefore, 
we  cannot  be  altogether  idle,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  unhappy. 

The  desire  of  happinegs,  or  self-love,  is  a  very 
powerful  principle  in  the  human  mind;  so  much  so, 
that  some  writers  consider  a  sense  of  duty  tq  be  oii|y 
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another  name  for  a  rational  self-love.  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  influence  of  this  principle, 
and  the  limits  veithin  vehich  it  should  be  circumscribed, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  duties  which  a  man  owes 
to  himself. 


Chapter  IX. 

ON  THE  MORAL  FACULTY;— AND  ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW 

OF  MORAL  FEEUNG  AND  BEUEF. 

It  appears  from  observations  already  made,  that  man 
is  endowed  with  a  faculty,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
is  led  to  perceive  certain  actions  as  right  or  wrong, 
as  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  and  as  constituting  their 
author  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  meritorious  or  the 
opposite. 

Hobbes,  and  certain  writers  since  his  time,  have 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  power  as  an  original 
faculty  of  human  nature,  and  have  traced  our  moral 
sentiments  to  self-love  or  prudence.  These  views 
were  opposed  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  referred  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  to  a  particular  power  of  per- 
ception, which  in  conformity  to  the  tenets  and  language 
of  Locke's  philosophy,  he  styled  the  moral  sense. 

We  are  so  constituted,  according  to  this  author, 
that  we  receive  involuntarily  certain  perceptions  of 
external  objects  from  the  impressions  that  are  made  on 
our  bodily  organs ;  and,  in  like  manner,  certain  qua- 
lities and  actions  of  moral  agents  are  the  necessary 
occasions  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable  feelings  in  us. 
He  has  not  only  shewn,  in  common  with  many  others, 
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that  we  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  which  detennines 
us  immediately  to  approve  pr  disapprove  of  actions^ 
irrespectively  of  aU  views  of  private  advantage ;  but 
he  considers  it  as  the  effect  of  a  positive  constitution 
of  our  minds,  by  which  a  relish  is  given  us  for  certain 
moral  objects  and  forms,  and  aversions  to  others 
similar  to  the  relishes  and  aversions  created  by  our 
other  senses. 

The  sceptical  conclusions  which  have  been  deduced 
from  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sense  shew  that  the 
term  has  not  been  happily  chosen.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remarked,  in  justification  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  as  Pro* 
fessor  Stewart  observes,  that  those  sceptical  conse* 
quences  do  not  necessarily  result  from  it.  "  Unfor* 
tunately  most  of  his  illustrations  were  taken  from  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Des  Cartes,  philosophers  have  been,  in  general,  ac* 
customed  to  refer  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  the  external 
object.  But  if  we  suppose  our  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  to  be  analogous  to  the  perception  of  extension 
and  figure,  and  other  primary  qualities,  the  realiQr  and 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions  seems  to  be  plaq^ 
on  a  foundation  sufiiciently  satisfactory  to  a  candid 
inquirer." .  As  the  term  moral  sense  can  only  be  used 
in  a  metaphorical  acceptation,  and  as  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  be  misconcived,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  it 
in  ethical  disquisitions.  ..  My  own  opinion  is,  that  as 
morality  is  a  thing  to  be  understood  as  well  as  felt, — 
and  as  its  elementary  principles  are  intuitive  judg- 
ments, so  simple  that  they  cannot  be  made  clearer,  and 
so  essentially  involved  in  the  exercise  of  our  faculties^ 
that  their  truth  is  assumed  in  all  our  reasoning  on 
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moral  subjectB,  we  are  entitled  to  tefer  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  to  a  combination  of  the  un* 
dtrstanding  and  what  may  be  termed  moral  suscepti- 
bility.  My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are.  First,  that 
mondity  is  at  once  the  object  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  the  judgment  and  the  affections.  Secondly, 
though  reason,  if  sufficiently  enlightened,  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusions  respecting  the  moral  qua- 
litiftS  of  actions,  viewed  in  their  tendencies  to  produce 
liajppiness  or  misery,  as  are  forced  on  us  by  an  ori* 
ginal  moral  fhculty,  yet  we  know  that  in  other  cases 
thd  defects  of  reason  are  supplied  by  appropriate 
aflbctions  and  desires,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  provision  has  been  made  to  qmcken  our 
moral  judgments,  and  to  impress  the  heart  with  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  duty.  Thirdly,  the  proper  exercise  of 
all  the  faculties^  according  to  their  true  and  original 
design,  consists  in  our  employing  them  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately  in  promoting  our  own  virtue  and 
that  of  others ;  and,  consequently,  we  might  expect 
that  there  would  be  connected  with  our  nature,  in  addi- 
tion to  reason,  an  active  principle  to  prompt  us.  to  what 
is  right,  and  to  punish  us  in  doing  what  is  wrong. 

For  these  reasons,  and  several  others  which  might 
be  mentioned,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is 
Superadded  to  our  understanding  a  moral  capacity, 
principle,  or  power,  and  that  all  our  moral  sentiments 
take  their  rise  from  the  combined  exercise  of  these 
two  i^culties  of  the  mind.  As  the  intuitive  judgments 
of  common  sense  have  been  termed  the  fundamental 
liaws  of  belief,  I  would  propose  to  denonndnate  our 
moral  judgments,  the  i^mds^^tal  laws  of  mcxral  Mr 
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ing  and  belief.  They  are  involved  in  the  exetcise  cf 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  necessarily 
implied  in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  moral  ttttth 
and  obligation. 

These  views  accord  with  the  history  of  mafl  M  ft 
moral  agent,  and  with  the  testimony  of  our  own  oott* 
sciousness.     While  the  authority  of  conscience,  that 
original  power  which  the  Creator  has  placed  in  tibe 
human  mind,  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  situation,  it 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  enlightened  by  moral  and 
religious  culture,  or  it  may  be  darkened  and  debased 
by  ignorance  and  vice.     That  it  may  assert  that 
supremacy  which  it  is  designed  to  hold,  its  admo- 
nitions must  be  encouraged,  and  we  must  employ 
whatever  means  are  in  our  power  fof  becoming  ac^ 
quainted  with  our  duty.     While  God  has  So  formed 
our  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  admiring  and  practis- 
ing virtue,  he  has  intrusted  the  culture  of  our  moral 
powers  to  our  own  care,  and  has  reminded  us  that  {6i 
our  diligence  in  improving  this  noblest  part  of  (Mi 
stewardship,  we  are  to  give  an  account  at  his  tribunal^ 
How  futile,  then,  is  the  objection,  which  has  been 
urged  by  some  philosophers,  to  conscience,  as  an 
original  power  of  the  human  mind,  namely,  that  vfe 
are  not  bom  with  innate  ideas  or  notions  6f  aiiy 
kind  * .    It  is  therefore  inferred,  that  Our  moral  notions 
and  feelings  are  owing  to  accidental  circumstances ; 
and  that  were  we  entirely  free  from  the  prejudices  ot 
education,  we  should  look  with  the  same  uniform  and 

*  Even  a^ittin^  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  word  conscience  does  not 
immediately  denote  any  moral  faealt  j  by  which  we  approre  or  dSadtpprtf^i 
his  own  concession  on  this  point  is  sufficient  for  our  argument.  '*  Con* 
Momce  mppoae^  tibie  ezistciiee  ol  fome  lociifiMtiky.*^  Tln^ 
Sent*  Yf  ii.  p.  932, 
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equal  indifference  on  the  patriot  and  the  assassin,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  parricide.  "  There  are  philoso- 
phers/' as  has  been  eloquently  remarked,  "  and  phi* 
losophers,  too,  who  consider  themselves  peculiarly 
worthy  of  that  name,  from  the  nicety  of  their  analysis 
of  all  that  is  complex  in  action, — who  can  look  on 
the  millions  of  mankind,  in  every  climate  and  age, 
mingling  together  in  a  society  that  subsists  only  by 
the  ccmtinued  belief  of  the  moral  duties  of  all  to  all,— • 
who  can  mark  everywhere,  sacrifices  made  by  the 
generous  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  love, 
and  everywhere  an  admiration  of  such  sacrifices,— 
not  the  voices  of  the  timid  and  the  ignorant  only 
mingling  in  the  praise,  but  warriors,  statesmen,  poets, 
philosophers  bearing,  with  the  peasant  and  the  child, 
their  united  testimonies  to  the  great  truth,  that  man 
is  virtuous  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  man ; — there 
are  minds  which  can  see  and  hear  all  this,  and  which 
can  turn  away,  to  seek,  in  some  savage  island,  a  few 
indistinct  murmurs  that  may  seem  to  be  discordant 
with  the  whole  great  harmony  of  mankind*." 

Because  these  few  indistinct  murmurs  are  heard, 
and  because  man  comes  not  into  the  world  with  the 
notion  of  right  and  wrong,  or  with  notions  of  any 
kind,  such  philosophers  conclude,  that  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  an  original  moral  faculty  in  human  nature, 
and  in  the  universality  and  immutability  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, is  a  prejudice  of  education.  We  would  re- 
ply ;  "  It  •  is  not  contended,  that  we  come  into  the 
world  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  actions,  which  we 
are  afterwards  to  approve  or  disapprove ;  for  we  enter 

*  Brovn*s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  y.  iii.  p.  S9fL 
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into  the  world  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  to 
happen  in  it ;  but  that  we  come  into  existence  witli 
certain  susceptibilities  of  emotion,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  in  after-life,  but  for 
the  influences  of  counteracting  circumstances,  mo- 
mentary or  permanent,  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  conr 
templation  of  certain  actions,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  become  fully  known  to  us,  and  not  to  have  feelings 
of  disgust  in  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  actions. 
I  am  astonished,  therefore,  that  Paley,  in  stating  the 
objection,  "  that,  if  we  be  prompted  by  nature,  to  the 
approbation  of  particular  actions,  we  must  have  re- 
ceived also  from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
action  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve,  which  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  received,"  should  have  stated  this  as 
an  objection  to  which  it  is  dijBBcult  to  find  an  answer, 
since  there  is  no  objection  to  which  the  answer  is 
more  obvious.  There  is  not  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
however  universal,  to  the  existence  of  which  precisely 
the  same  objection  might  not  be  opposed.  "  Four  are 
to  twenty  as  twenty  to  a  hundred,  wherever  those 
numbers  are  distinctly  conceived;  but,  though  we 
come  into  the  world  capable  of  feeling  the  truth  of  this 
proportion,  when  the  numbers  themselves  shall  have 
been  previously  conceived  by  us,  no  one  surely  con- 
tends, that  it  is  necessary  for  this  capacity,  that  we 
should  come  into  the  world  with  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  particular  numbers  *." 

In  consequence  of  that  moral  capacity,  power,  or 
sense,— call  it  by  what  name  we  please, — with  which 


*  Brown*8  Lectures,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p*  606» 
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man  is  widowed  by  Him  that  made  him,  it  is  as  im« 
possible  for  us  not  to  approve  of  virtue  as  such,  and  to 
ftbbcMT  vice  as  sudi,  as  it  is  for  us  not  to  perceive  that 
twice  two  are  four,  or,  that  four  are  to  twenty  as  twenty 
are  to  a  hundred. .  Our  moral  powers,  like  all  our 
powers,  may  be  influenced  by  education,  by  passion^ 
by  habit,  by  association,  and  by  political  arrange* 
ment ;  but  by  no  circumstances  can  man  be  brought 
to  view  pure  benevolence  and  deliberate  malice  with 
the  same  feelings,  or  to  regard  all  the  actions  of  vo- 
luntary agents  with  the  same  equal  indififer^ice* 
Thiou^  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  his  nature,  he 
is  indeed  often  led  to  desire  what  he  knows  is  in* 
GOQsist^it  with  moral  rectitude,  and  what  his  own 
hearty  in  his  calmer  mcxnents,  condemi^. 

Video  meliora,  proboque ; 
Beteriora  sequor : 

but  this  circmnstance,  so  far  from  proving  him  to  be 
destitute  of  an  original  capacity  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong,  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  df 
its  existence.  If  there  were  no  such  power,  no  such 
Jaw,  why  should  he  approve  of  that  virtue  which  he 
does  not  practice,  and  disapprove  of  that  vice  by  which 
he  is  captivated  and  enslaved  ? 

These  observations,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
Mstory  df  man,  serve  to  establish  the  following  posi- 
tions. 

I.  That  conscience  is  an  original  and  inherent  fa- 
culty in  man,  and  is  universal  in  its  operation.  Had  the 
influence  of  this  power  been  merely  a  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation, it  would  have  been  shaken  off  by  men  of  strong 
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dnnds,  and  especially  by  those  of  thSi  roost  enlightened 

and  improved  understanding.    The  effort  to  treat  it  ftti 

a*  prejudice  has  often  been  made,  but  with  little  &uc<» 

cess.      Men  have  employed  the  various  meam  by 

which  they  had  hoped  to  silence  its  voice,-i-the  sophis- 

try  of  acute  and  powerful  minds,  "  sporting  with  theif 

own  deceivings/'  and  the  unrestrained  indulg^ce  of 

sensual  pleasure ;  and  they  may  perhaps  for  a  time 

have  succeeded  in  their  aim,— but  it  has  awakened  to 

smite  them  with  greater  severity ;  and  they  have  found 

it  as  impossible  to  command  it  to  be  still  as  to  hush 

i  the  thunders  of  heaven.    They  have  felt  themselves 

r  B&  incapable  of  fleeing  from  this  criminating  monitor^ 

I  ^a  to  flee  from  their  own  nature.     Even  when  seated 

on  a  throne,  and  elevated  above  the  fear  of  punishment 

£rom  man,  they  found  in  themselves  an  accuser  whose 

testimony  they  could  not  controvert,  and  a  judge  whose 

sentence  they  could  not  escape.     In  all  ages,  and  in 

ali  circumstances,  when  there  has  been  no  cause  of 

jfear  from  man,  and  when  their  wickedness  was  un* 

Xiiown  to  any  but  themselves,  have  men  been  found 

to  feel  that  they  cannot  sin  with  impunity,  since  they 

have  the  avenger  of  the  law  in  their  own  breast. 

1   II.  Though  conscience  is  an  original  and  inherit 

^ftculty  in  man,  and  universal  in  its  operation,  it  re- 

rrquires,  in  order  to  discharge  its  office  ftdly,  to  be  en* 

^lightened  by  moral  and  religious  truth.      It  is  not 

jtD  be  denied  that  this  power  of  human  nature  is 

f  affected  with  the  corruption  of  the  race ;   and  that 

gthis  corruption  shews  itself  by  moral  insensibility. 

ijH^nce,  in  the  Scriptures,  persons  under  the  dominion 

[gof  tMxdness  and  impenitency  of  heart,  are  likened  to 
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tiiie  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
so  wisely ; — and  they  are  said  to  have  the  imder- 
standing  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  <^ 
God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  blindness  of  their  heart, — and  who  are  pa^ 
feeling. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  moral  faculty,  or  conscience,  as  an  original  power 
in  human  nature,  that  doubt  would.be  removed  by  the 
explicit  testimony  of  the  Apostle,  which  I  am  aboift 
to  quote.  The  passage  which  contains  this  testimony 
must  have  escaped  tlie  notice  of  Paley,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  hesitated,  as  he  has  done,  in  admitting 
that  man  is  endowed  with  a  moral  capacity. 

"  For,  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves :  which  shew 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
science also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the 
meanwhile  accusing,  or  else  excusing  one  another/' 
The  argument  of  the  Apostle  is  this, — If  the  Gentites, 
who  had  not  the  written  law,  performed  some  of  the 
duties  which  the  law  requires,  under  the  directicm  of 
conscience,  and  of  those  moral  principles  in  regard  to 
right  and  wrong  which  are  common  to  our  nature,^— 
they  came  nearer  to  the  rule  of  righteousness  with 
which  they  were  favoured,  than  the  Jews  did  to  that 
law  which  was  made  known  to  them  by  divine  revela- 
tion. The  Gentiles  who  had  not  the  law  by  revelatidd, 
shewed  that  its  substance  was  engraven  on  their  heartsr, 
by  the  influence  which  cojiscience  exerted  over  thenif 
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Tliat  power,  though  darkened  and  weakened  by  sin^ 
^remonstrated  with  them  when  they  did  wrong,  and 
encouraged  and  approved  of  them  when  they  did 
right  Their  own  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong, 
under  its  influence  and  authority,  formed  the  rule  of 
their  conduct ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  approached 
this  standard  or  deviated  from  it,  did  they  feel  self* 
reproach  or  self-approbation ;  their  thoughts  accused 
or  else  excused  one  another.  They  thus  had  the 
iTvitness  in  themselves,  and  gave  evidence  to  others^ 
that  they  were  the  subjects  of  moral  law  and  govern- 
ment, and  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  the  Supreme 
Lord  and  Ruler  of  all.  The  voice  of  conscience  inti- 
mated  the  certainty  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  se- 
conded, by  its  approval  or  its  condemnation,  the 
sentence  of  the  Eternal  Judge.  In  this  they  had  an 
earnest  of  the  final  decision  which  shall  be  passed  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  all  men,  in  the  day 
when  God  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his 
^  works. 

"  The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon 
the  natural  authority  of  conscience  is,  that  it  seems  in 
a  great  measure  overlooked  by  many,  who  are  by  no 
means  the  worse  sort  of  men.  It  is  thought  sufficient 
to  abstain  from  gross  wickedness,  and  to  be  humane 
and  kind  to  such  as  happen  to  come  in  their  way. 
Whereas,  in  reality,  the  very  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture requires,  that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct  before 
this  superior  faculty ;  wait  its  determination ;  enforce 
upon  ourselves  its  authority,  and  make  it  the  business 
di  our  lives,  as  it  is  absolutely  the  whole  business  of  a 
moral  agents  to  conform  purselves  to  it.    This  is  the 
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true  meaning  of  that  ancient  precept,  refcerenee  thyself. 
The  observation  that  man  is  thus,  by  his  very  nature^ 
«,  \^w  to  himself,  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  ii 
pf  the  utmost  importance ;  because,  from  it  will  follow; 
that  tJlougb  men  should;  through  stupidity,  or  specula^ 
tivQ  sceqpticism,  be  ignorant  of,  or  disbelieve,  any  au«' 
tlKHity  in  tl^  universe  to  punish  the  violation  of  thiti^ 
\^w ;  yet,  if  there  should  be  such  authority,  they  woqld 
1)9  as  really  liable  to  punishment,  as  though  they  had 
beeQ  before-hand  convinced,  that  sudi  punishmrat 
WQuld  follow :  Because  it  is  not  fore-knowledge  of  the 
punishment,  which  renders  obnoxious  to  it ;  but  merely 
violating  a  known  obligation*."  i 

That  this  capacity  of  moral  perception,  judgment^ 
Md  feeling,  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  has  been 
»>aintained,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by  philosophers 
and  moralists  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Cicero  defines 
it.  Vera  ratio,  naturae  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes, 
constans,  sempiterna.  This  language  applies  to  the 
eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  to  the  powev 
by  which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  it.  It  is  of 
tbi9  power  viewed  in  connexion  with  this  law,  that  the 
same  distinguished  philosopher  says,  Nee  vero,  aut 
per  Mnatum  aut  per  populum,  solvi  hac  lege  possumus^ 
Neque  est  querendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejua 
alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athenisrrr-alia 
nunc,  alia  posthac ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omnitemr 
pore,  una  lex  et  sempiterna,  et  immortalis  continebit  j 
unu8que  erit  communis  quasi  Magister,  et  Imperabxr 
ommimi,  Deus.  t 

*  3utler*s  Preface  to  his  Sermons  on  Hum.  Nat. 
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Chaptee  X. 

LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY :— PREUMINARY  OBSERVATIONS.  ' 

Few  subjects  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  mudb  diSt* 
cuasion,  and  few  are  attended  with  sudi  great  diffir 
oulties,  as  the  celebrated  question  of  liberty  and  n^ 
cessity.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  dififerenoe  of 
opinion  will  always  exist  in  regard  to  a  pomt  so  ab- 
struse, and  which  at  the  same  time  involves  consider- 
ations which  interest  the  feelings  of  all  men.  Ther^ 
are,  on  both  sides,  men  of  great  talents^  learning,  and 
worth, — a  circumstance  which  admonishes  us  to  ex- 
ercise candour  and  humility  in  the  discussicHi. 

It  was  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  will  ia> 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  chooses  or  re- 
fuses, and  by  which  it  exerts  its  active  power.  By 
the  determinations  of  the  will,  we  mean,  the  resolut 
tions  of  the  mind  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in 
another.  These  determinations  must  be  occasicmed 
by  some  power  in  the  mind  itself,  or  by  something 
external,  since  they  cannot  exist  without  a  cause.  It 
is  maintained  by  some,  on  the  one  band,  that  the 
power  which  produces  and  which  controls  the  detail 
minations  of  the  mind  is  inherent  in  the  mind  itself; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  place  of  being  subject  to  liio* 
tives,  the  mind  can  yield  to  them,  or  resist  them  at 
pleasure.  It  is  affirmed  by  others,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  the  motive  which  appears  strongest  in  the  view 
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of  the  mind,  is  that  which  invariably  determines  the 
wiD. 

By  motive  is  to  be  understood  either  the  external 
object  which  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the  mind, 
and  whidi  influences  the  mind  to  act,  or  the  state  of 
the  mind  in  which  the  external  object  is  contemplated 
Properly  speaking,  the  motive  in  every  case  arises 
fiom  the  mind  itself,  since  the  external  object  has 
power  to  excite  the  will,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  mind. 

The  term  liberty  is  used  in  different  acceptations. 
That  state  of  mind  in  which  its  volitions  are  not  irre- 
sistibly determined  by  any  foreign  cause,  constitutes 
what  is  called  natural  liberty^  or  liberty  of  dioice. 
When  a  person  is  free  from  hinderance  to  do  what  he 
wills,  he  possesses  freedom  in  the  common  acceptaticHi 
of  the  word. 

•  This  expression  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from 
this  by  certain  writers.  According  to  their  views, 
liberty  includes,  first,  a  self-determining  power  in  the 
will,  by  which  its  acts  and  volitions  are  controlled  and 
governed :  secondly,  indifference,  by  which  is  meant, 
that  the  mind  previous  to  the  act  of  volition  is  in 
equUibrio :  thirdly,  contingence,  by  which  they  signify 
that  which  stands  opposed  to  any  fixed  and  certain 
connexion  with  a  prior  ground  of  its  existence. 

The  term  necessity  is  used  in  three  different  accep- 
tations. 

I.  It  stands  opposed  to  ineffectual  resistance,  and 
has  a  reference  to  some  imagined  opposition.  This 
is  the  common  notion  of  necessity ;  and,  accordingly. 
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when  we  speak  of  necessity  in  rdation  to  oursehresi 
the  fruitlessness  of  every  voluntary  exertion  is  sup? 
posed.  We  say  of  things  that  they  necessarily  are, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  be,  when  they  are# 
or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavour  the  c<m* 
trary.  Hence  the  terms,  necessity,  possibility,  im- 
possibility, ability,  inability,  in  their  common  aooepr 
tation,  are  expressive  of  a  relation  to  a  supposed  wiU 
and  endeavour  of  ours ;  and  so  firmly  fixed  is  this 
association,  that  we  never  hear  the  words  without 
having  this  idea  suggested  to  our  minds. 

II.  The  terms  necessary  and  impossible  are  used 
to  denote  the  immutability  of  certain  existences,  and 
relations.  They  are  applied,  in  this  signification,  to 
God's  existence ;  to  some  of  his  dispositions  and  acts, 
such  as,  his  loving  himself,  his  loving  righteousness 
and  hating  iniquity,  and  his  doing  in  all  cases  that 
which  is  best  to  be  done. 

III.  Necessity  is  often  used  to  denote  the  most 
perfect  and  absolute  certainty.  It  is  in  this  accep? 
tation  chiefly  that  the  term  is  employed  in  the  conr 
troversies  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is 
in  this  sense  only,  that  all  things  which  are  yet  fiiture, 
or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be,  can  be  said  to  be 
necessary.  Had  their  existence  been  necessaiy  in 
itself,  they  always  would  have  existed.  The  only 
way,  therefore,  in  which  any  thing  that  is  to  be  here- 
after, is,  or  can  be  necessary,  is  by  a  connexion  with 
something  that  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  with 
something  that  already  is,  or  has  been ;  so  that  the 
one  thing  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows. 

Natural  or  physical  necessity  denotes  the  restraints 
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whioh  aro  impoaed  by  natural  causes.  Thus,  mcua 
|daoed  in  oertaia  cticumstanoes,  are,  from  necessity, 
tho  sulgaota  of  particular  sensations :  they  feel  paia 
when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  and,  involuntarily, 
have  those  fedings  which  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
Qooasieoi  in  the  mind. 

Moral  necessity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  ins^par* 
able  ommezion  which  exists  between  moral  causes 
and  their  effects.  Thus,  the  Deity,  in  consequence  of 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  under  the  moral  neces- 
sity  of  acting  from  the  best  motives,  and  of  always 
doing  what  is  best 

We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  any  thing 
wfaaa  we  want  the  physical  power  of  doing  it.  A 
Idind  man  is  physically  unable  to  see,  and  a  lame 
man  to  walk.  The  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  inability  may  be  illustrated  thus :  a  servant  has 
had  his  leg  broken,  and  is  physically  prevented  from 
dcdng  his  master's  service.  A  fellow-servant  has  a 
grudge  against  his  master,  and  cherishes  the  worst 
diapoeitions  towards  him ;  he  is  reluctant  to  do  his 
master's  will,  and  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  unable  to  do 
it ;  but  his  inability  consists  in  the  want  of  inclination. 
In  this  way  a  drunkard  may  be  incapable  of  forbear- 
ing to  take  strong  drink ;  and  a  malicious  man  may 
be  unable  to  desire  or  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  an 
enemy. 

But  it  is  dear  that  the  word  inability,  when  ap- 
plied in  this  way,  is  used  in  a  sense  diflferent  frcan  its 
original  signifiaation.  It  cannot  be  literally  and  truly 
said,  that  a  malicious  man  cannot  hold  his  hand  from 
striking^  cor,  that  he  is  unable  to  shew  his  enemy  kind- 
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neas.  Whatever  a  man  has  in  his  dioice»  he  has, 
atrictly  speaking,  in  his  power;  and  he  cannot  be 
truly  said  to  be^unable  to  do  what,  if  he  will,  he  can 
petfoTOi. 


■. j^  .  I    ^  .  If    <  J  F  jm  I '4  I 
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PPINCIPLES  WHICH  ARE  ADMITT^ID  ALIKE  BY  THE  ADVOCATES 

OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  there  are  many  principles 
which,  when  divested  of  technical  language,  are  ad-^ 
mitted  alike  by  those  called  Necessarians,  and  by  those 
who  contend  for  an  unqualified  freedom  of  the  will.  I 
see  nothing  to  which  either  party  can  make  any 
material  objection  in  the  following  statement. 

'•  Liberty  supposes  the  agent  to  have  understanding 
and  will :  for  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  the 
sole  object  about  which  this  power  is  employed ;  aiJd 
there  can  be  no  will  without,  at  least,  suqh  a  degrw 
erf  understanding  as  gives  the  ooncepticHi  of  that  which 
we  will.  The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  implies,  not 
only  a  concepticm  of  what  he  wills,  but  some  degree  of 
practical  judgment,  or  reason.-^For,  if  he  has  not  the 
judgment  to  discern  one  determination  to  be  prefei^ 
able  to  another,  either  in  itself,  or  for  some  purpose 
which  he  intends,  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  power  to 
d^rmine  ?  His  determinations  must  be  made  pcH^» 
fe^y  in  the  dark,  without  reason  or  motive,  or 
end*." 

«  Reid*t  EmsLji. 
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This  statement  of  Doctor  Reid  substantially  accords 
with  the  views  of  President  Edwards,  the  most  acute 
and  powerful  reasoner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  "  A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable 
of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral  quality,  and  which 
can  properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral 
sense,  virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty. 
To  moral  agency  belongs  a  moral  faculty,  or  sense  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as  desert  or 
worthiness,  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment ; 
and  a  capacity  which  an  agent  has  of  being  influenced 
in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives  ex- 
hibited to  the  view  of  the  understanding  and  reason, 
to  engage  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the  moral 
faculty. 

"  The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  agents :  the 
actions  of  some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  plea- 
sant ;  others  are  very  hurtful ;  yet  seeing  they  have  no 
moral  faculty,  or  sense  of  desert,  and  do  not  act  from 
choice,  guided  by  understanding,  or  with  a  capacity  of 
reasoning  and  reflecting,  but  only  from  instinct,  and 
are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  moral  induce- 
ments, their  actions  are  not  sinful  or  virtuous.  They 
may  be  noxious,  but  they  cannot  be  criminal. 

**  The  essential  qualities  of  a  moral  agent,  are  in 
God  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection ;  such  as  un- 
derstanding to  perceive  the  difierence  between  moral 
good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning  that  moral 
worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided 
by  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting  according  to 
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his  choice  or  pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing 
those  things  which  are  in  the  highest  sense  praise- 
worthy." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  those  who  contend,  that 
there  is  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will  of  man^ 
admit  that  this  power  is  entirely  dependent  on  Him  by 
whom  it  has  been  given :  that  it  may  at  his  pleasure^ 
whose  gift  it  is,  be  enlarged,  or  diminished,  continued 
or  withdrawn.  No  power  in  the  creature  can  be 
independent  of  the  Creator.  **  His  hook  is  ih  itd 
nose;  he  can  give  it  line  as  far  as  he  sees  fit,  and, 
when  he  pleases,  can  restrain  it,  or  turn  it  whitherso- 
ever he  will.  Let  this  always  be  understood  when 
we  ascribe  liberty  to  man,  or  to  any  created  being; 
Supposing  it,  therefore,  to  be  true  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  it  may  be  true,  at  the  same,  that  his  liberty 
may  be  impaired  or  lost  by  vicious  habits :  it  may,  in 
particular  cases  be  restrained  by  divine  interposition." 

That  we  are  moral  agents  and  accountable  for  our 
conduct,  is  maintained  by  the  parties  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  And  the  following  considerations  ad* 
duced  in  proof  of  the  moral  agency  of  man,  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  admitted  alike  by  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  by  the  Necessarians. 

Man,  by  his  constitution,  has  a  conviction  that  he 
acts  freely; — he  is  conscious  of  many  voluntary  ea?- 
ertions.  His  deliberating,  whether  to  perform  an 
action,  or  to  refrain  from  it,  implies  a  conviction  that  it 
is  in  his  power.  His  promising  or  ccmtractiiig  to  act 
at  some  future  period  agreeably  to  his  engagem^t, 
shews  that  he  himself  believes  it  to  be  in  his  pow« 

to  perform  wh?it  he  promises.    He  fwls  himself  U>  bfe 
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1>iatiiewortfay  when  he  violates  his  word.  But  were 
he  impelled  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  why  should 
he  criminate  himself.  With  as  good  reason  might  he 
blame  himself  for  being  a  man^.or  for  dying.  Blame 
supposes  a  wrong  use  of  power ;  and  when  a  man  does 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  wherein  is  he  to  be 
blamed? 

There  are,  besides,  many  proofs  of  the  great  self« 
command  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  acquire^ 
Tlie  Canadian  savage  can  acquire  the  power  of  defying 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms,  and  of  braving  the 
most  exquisite  torments.  The  martyr  can  look  un* 
appalled  on  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  can  say, 
''  NcHie  of  these  things  move  me."  The  existence  of 
this  magnanimity  in  any  case  is  a  proof  of  its  possible 
existence  in  aUL 

Further ;  that  man  is  endowed  with  moral  liberty, 
is  proved  by  those  principles  that  are  proclaimed  by 
every  man's  conscience :  such  as,  that  there  is  a  real 
and  essential  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
cMkduct,  between  just  and  unjust ;  that  the  most  per- 
fect moral  rectitude  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity  j 
that  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  capable  cS 
acting  right  or  wrong,  and  answerable  for  his  conduct 
to  him  who  made  him,  and  who  has  assigned  him  a 
part  to  act  on  the  stage  of  life.  These  are  principles 
upon  which  the  systems  of  morality  and  natural  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  the  system  of  revelation  are  grounded, 
and  which  have  been  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  who  hold  contrary  opinicms  on  the  subject  of 
human  liberty. 

Another  argument  adduced  to  prove  that  man  has 
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power  over  his  volitions  and  actions  is,  that  he  is 
capable  of  carrying  on  wisely  and  prudently  a  system 
of  conduct,  which  he  has  before  conceived  in  his  mind, 
and  resolved  to  prosecute.  If  man  has  the  wisdom  to 
plan  a  course  of  conduct,  and  the  power  over  his  own 
actions  which  is  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
he  is  a  free  agent.  Should  it  be  said,  that  this  course 
of  determinations  was  produced  by  motives,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  motives  have  not  understanding  to 
conceive  a  plan,  and  intend  its  execution.  We  must 
therefore  go  back  beyond  motives  to  some  intelligent 
being  who  had  the  power  of  arranging  those  motiveSi 
and  applying  them  in  their  proper  order  and  seasra* 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  end. 

The  principles  which  I  have  now  stated  are  admitted 
alike  by  the  advocates  of  the  two  great  doctrines 
maintained  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They 
decidedly  differ,  however,  as  to  the  following  charac- 
teristics (as  some  call  them)  of  free  agency . — namdyt 
a  power  in  the  mind  by  which  it  can  ccmtrol  and  de- 
termine its  own  volitions ;  liberty  of  indifference,  <x 
that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  equi* 
librio;  and  contingence.  The  arguments  by  whidi 
the  Necessarians  attempt  to  prove  that  these  are  not 
properties  of  free  agency  will  be  noticed  in  a 
following  chapter.  , 
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NECESSARIANS  DISTINGUISHED  INTO  TWO  CLASSES. 

It  should  be  carefully  noticed,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  Necessarians,  whose  opinions  are  extremely 
different.  The  doctrines  of  the  one  are  avowedly  at 
variance  with  man's  accountableness,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, most  dangerous  to  society ;  while  those  of 
the  other,  hbwever  inconsistent  they  may  appear  to 
8C«ne  with  moral  agency,  are  believed,  by  those  who 
hold  them  most  perfectly,  to  harmonize  with  this 
principle. 

Of  the  former  description  are  those  who  maintain 
that  man  acts  by  a  physical  necessity ;  and  that  as  he 
only  does  what  he  is  physically  impelled  to  do,  his  con- 
duct is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious.  They  caimot  ac- 
cuse themselves  of  doing  wrong,  because  they  only 
yield  to  an  irresistible  impulse.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  confession,  .repentance,  and  pardon,  since 
these  are  adapted  to  a  fallacious  view  of  things. 

There  are  others,  usually  denominated  Necessa- 
rians, who  view  this  doctrine  with  abhorrence ;  and 
who,  though  they  are  classed  with  Necessarians,  in 
consequence  of  their  holding  moral  agency  and  ac- 
countableness to  be  compatible  with  moral  necessity, 
or,  as  I  would  call  it,  moral  certainty,  contend  that 
every  accountable  creature  has  physical  power  to  the 
extent  of  his  accountableness.  Whether  their  opinions 
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on  this  subject  are  right  or  wrong,  they  are,  at  least, 
perfectly  harmless ;  as  will  appear  from  the  brief  re- 
view which  I  shall  take  of  them  in  the  following 
chapters. 


Chapter  XIII. 

'    A  BlEti^F  STATEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OP  THE  NECES- 
SARIANS. 

What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  determining  the 
mind's  volition  ?  To  this  question  it  is  answered,  oa 
the  one  hand,  that  it  is  solely  the  self-determining 
power  residing  in  the  mind  itself;  on  the  other,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  will  is  influenced  in  its  determina- 
tions by  what  appears  to  be  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  apparent  good  may 
be  different  from  the  real  good.  The  question  returns. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  Few  will  deny 
that  this  is  owing,  generally,  to  the  state  of  the  mind. 
The  elections  of  the  will  are  always  according  to  the 
existing  dispositions  of  the  heart.  A  mind  in  a  pure 
and  holy  state  perceives  the  objects  that  are  presented 
to  its  moral  choice  as  they  really  are,  and  its  volitions 
will  be  accordingly.  A  mind  fallen  from  its  origi- 
nal rectitude  will  see  objects  as  different  from  what 
they  really  are,  in  proportion  to  its  deviation  from  the 
line  of  purity  and  holiness. 

The  question.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  mind's  de- 
parture from  a  sinless  state  ?  leads  us  directly  to  the 
origin  of  moral  evil ;  but  it  would  divert  us  too  much 
from  our  subject  to  enter  on  that  inquiry  at  present. 

20 
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I  may,  howeyer,  remark,  that  some  persona^  fi^om 
the  acknowledged  feet  of  much  evil  existing,  andthq 
high  improbability  that  God  should  determine  those 
volitions  that  are  wicked,  or,  rather,  the  highest  cer- 
tainty that  he  could  not,  and  perceiving  no  medium, 
between  ascribing  all  determinations  to  God  or  to  our- 
selves, have  strenuously  maintained,  that  the  mind  is 
determined  by  its  own  power,  or  by  its  own  sovereign 
pleasure.  According  to  them,  we  become  criminal 
and  wretched  by  a  wrong  choice. 

A  recent  divine  maintains,  that  man  is  possessed  of 
liberty,  but  that  this  liberty  is  the  cause  of  the  mind's 
deviation  from  the  line  of  perfect  rectitude  ;  and  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  maintaining  its  rectitude  is, 
necessity.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  all  natural 
and  moral  good  flows  from  the  decree  of  God,  which 
decree  renders  it  necessary.  He  contends  that  the  evils 
of  imperfection  and  of  sin  are  not  of  God,  more  than  a 
shadow  is  aneflfect  of  the  light,  or  a  falsehood  of  tmth; 
and  that  a  tendency  to  defection  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  every  contingent  existence ; 
that  this  tendency  to  defection  exists  physically  as  to 
being,  and  morally  as  to  well-being ;  and  that  this  ten- 
dency, unless  counteracted  by  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  Deity,  gives  rise  in  the  creature  to  physical  and 
moral  evil.  According  to  this  author,  the  inclination 
in  an  inteUigent  being,  to  exercise  his  liberty  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  indicates  a  deviation  already 
begun  from  the  line  of  perfect  rectitude.  A  being 
perfectly  pure  wishes  not  the  knowledge  of  evil  as 
well  as  of  good ;  and,  according  to  this  divine,  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  entertain  such  wishes,  that  is,  to 
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eocercise  his  liberty,  he  brings  sin  and  imin  on  khnselC 
He  ocmc^ives  4hat  it  derogates  not  firom  bis  motA 
agency  to  believe  that  he  is  influenced  in  wiHing  said 
Ml  doing  good  by  the  over-ruling  agency  of  God. 

On  this  theory  of  the  late  Dr.  Williams  I  sbaU  here 
oflter  no  opinion ;  but  proceed  to  notice  some  of  th* 
arguments  adduced,  to  prove  liiat  the  characteristics 
of  moral  agency  formerly  alluded  to,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  ground  of  difference  in  the  inquiry, 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  human  v>^itt>  are  iito* 
founded. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  that  human  liberty  re-^^ 
spects  only  the  actions  that  are  subsequent  to  volition; 
and  that  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  Will  i^ 
inconceivable,  and  involves  a  contradictaoH  To  say 
that  the  will  is  possessed  of  a  self-det^miinitig  poWer 
i^  absurd,  since  will  is  an  attribute  of  mind,  and,  as 
such^  cannot  possess  power  of  any  kind.  What  can 
we  mean  by  the  will  but  the  mind  itself,  acting  in  a 
particular  way ;  or,  by  a  power  over  its  determina* 
tions,  but  the  control  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  ex- 
ercising over  its  affections.  That  whidi  has  the 
power  of  volition  is  the  man,  and  not  the  power  of  vo- 
lition itself.  He  that  has  the  liberty  of  doing  accord* 
ing  to  hid  will,  is  the  agent  who  is  possessed  of  the 
will ;  and  not  that  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say 
with  propriety,  that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and 
liberty  to  fly ;  but  not  that  the  bird's  power  of  flying' 
has  a  power  and  liberty  of  flying. 

If  the  will  determines  itself,  either  the  will  is  active 
in  determining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  active* 
then^-thd  determination  is  an  act  of  the  -mB;  and  so 
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there  is  cme  act  of  the  will  determmmg  another.  But 
if  the  will  is  not  aibtive  in  the  determination,  then  how 
does  it  exercise  any  liberty  in  it  ?  If  either  part  of  this 
dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty,  consisting 
in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown.  If  there  be 
an  act  of  the  will  in  determining  all  its  own  free  acts, 
then  one  free  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  another ; 
and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even 
the  very  first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act 
But  if  there  be  no  act  or  exercise  of  the  will  in  deter- 
mining its  own  acts,  then  no  liberty  is  exercised  in  de- 
termining them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  consisting  in  a  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will. 

Secondly,  in  reply  to  the  position  that  liberty  con- 
sists in  indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium  by  which 
the  will  is  without  all  antecedent  bias,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  to  make  out  this  scheme  of  liberty,  the  indif- 
ference must  be  perfect  and  absolute  ;  there  must  be 
a  perfect  freedom  from  all  previous  inclination.  If 
the  will  be  already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own 
sovereign  power  on  itself,  then  its  inclination  is  not 
wholly  owing  to  itself.  If,  when  two  opposites  are 
proposed  to  the  mind  for  its  choice,  the  proposal  does 
not  find  the  mind  in  a  state  of  indifference,  then  it  is 
not  found  in  a  state  of  liberty  for  self-determination. 

Does  the  human  mind  ever  exert  its  will  while  it 
yet  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference  ?  The  putting 
of  the  question  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
the  doctrine  against  which  we  contend.  How  can  the 
human  mind  choose  one  thing  before  another,  when, 
at  tb^  game  time,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  with  f^. 
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sped  to  each  ?  This  were  to  affirm,  that  it  prefers 
one  thing  to  another  at  the  very  time  it  has  no  prefer- 
ence. Choice  and  preference  can  no  more  be  in  a 
state  of  indiflference,  than  motion  can  be  in  a  state  of 
rest,  or  than  the  preponderating  scale  of  a  balance 
can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  * 

Thirdly,  in  answer  to  the  position  that  the  acts 
of  the  will  are  contingent ;  it  is  maintained  that  no 
acts  of  the  will  are  contingent  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
be  without  the  necessity  of  consequence  or  connexion ; 
because  every  act  of  Uie  will  is  connected  with  the 
understanding ;  and  because  the  human  mind  always 
wills  or  chooses  that  which  in  the  present  view  of  the 
mind  appears  most  agreeable. 

The  external  action  is  determined  by  the  will :  the 
will  by  desire  ;  and  desire  by  what  is  agreeable  or 
disagreeable.  The  agent  cannot  will  but  according 
to  desire,  and  he  cannot  desire  but  according  to  what 
is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  the  objects  perceived. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  ever  a  man  acted 
against  his  own  desire,  who  was  not  compelled  by 
external  force.  On  the  contrary,  constant  and  uni- 
versal experience  proves,  that  human  actions  are 
governed  by  certain  laws,  and  that  man  does  not  exert 
his  self-motive  power,  but  in  pursuance  of  some  desire. 

Such,  then,  say  the  Necessarians,  are  the  laws  that 
govern  our  voluntary  actions.  Man  is  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will ;  greater  freedom  than  which 
is  not  conceivable.  As  he  is  made  accountable  for 
his  conduct  to  his  Maker,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  himself,  he  is  not  left  to  act  arbitrarily.  Is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  will  of  Hinji  to  whom  we  are  sub* 
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jected  should  be  under  restraint?  Could  we  wifb 
t^at  (Hir  owa  wiU  should  be  uQder  no  regulation  ?  A^ 
cprding  to  the  present  system  we  are  the  fit  laubjeot^ 
of  moral  government. 

An  ^gument,  or  rather  another  class  of  argument^} 
adduced  in  support  of  what  I  call  the  doctrine  of  mpr^ 
eertainty,  but  what  is  usually  termed,  necesi^ity,  is 
taken  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity.  The  argu- 
nient  may  be  stated  thus :  God  foresees  all  the  deter-^ 
minations  of  the  human  mind ;  but  whatever  he  fore^ 
sees  shall  certainly  come  to  pass ;  therefore  all  the 
determinations  of  the  human  mind  shall  certainly 
exist 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importaooe,  ancl 
plosely  connected  with  some  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion,  I  must  be  allowed  to  enter  into  it«i 
consideration  at  some  length. 
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"  TwB  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  «ooord- 
ing  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby,  for  hi^  own 
glory,  he  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  ccMAeth  to 
pass."  To  the  doctrine  thus  explicitly  stated,  which 
maintains  not  merely  the  divine  foreknowledge,  but  the 
4iyine  plan  in  regard  to  all  events,  and  to  all  beings  that 
exist,  objections  have  always  been  offered.  The  sub- 
ject has  certainly  been  often  handled  iniudii^icuiMlir  anH 


hs»lily»  d.part  ftcm,  its  scriptutal  simplicity  and  prac- 
tice bearings.  A  doctrine  in  itself  abstruse  has  betil 
rendered  repulsive,  by  the  length  to  whidi  it  has  been 
pushed  by  the  zeal  and  presumption  df  disputants* 
But  still,  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation^  Whign  tfi^^ted 
with  the  humility  which  it  so  eminently  requires,  it 
must  be  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
mstruetion  in  righteousness^ 

'  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  terms,  that  tfaa 
dec]:ees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose^  acoording  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby,  for  his  own 
glory ^  he  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  Cometh  td 
pass?  The  word  decree  usually  signifies  a  puUio 
law  ot  edict ;  tvhereas  when  it  denotes,  as  in  tiie  pre« 
sent  instance,  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  in  regard 
to  s^  beings  and  events,  it  signifies  that  plan,  as 
known  to  God  only,  according  to  which  all  things 
exist.  The  word  counsel,  also,  as  referring  to  the  de^ 
liberations  of  finite  creatures,  implies  imp^ecticm* 
But  it  can  have  no  such  signification  in  relation  to 
God^  before  whose  all-seeing  eye  all  things  lie  nake4 
and  open.  His  counsel  is  intuitive  as  well  as  per^ 
feet  judgment ;  the  unincumbered  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  divine  wisdom.  It  is  denominated  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  to  signify,  not  any  thing  capricious  o» 
arbitrary,  but  the  act  and  determination  of  the  divine 
mind  alone,  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  attributes.  ^'  Who 
hath  directed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  coim* 
seller  hath  taught  him  i  With  whom  took  he  counsel, 
imd  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in  the  path 
of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  Shewed 
to  him  the  way  of  understanding  T' 
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There  are  also  certain  distinctions  to  be  attended 
to  when  we  speak  of  the  will  of  God.  This  term  is 
sometiin^s  used  to  signify  the  purpose  or  plan  accordr 
ing  to  which  all  things  exist,  as  well  as  the  divine 
energy  by  which  this  plan  will  surely  have  effect 
The  will  of  God  is  justly  distinguished  into  secret  and 
revealed:  a  distinction  not  expressive  of  any  thing 
like  opposition  or  contrariety,  but  of  what  is  known, 
and  of  what  is  yet  unknown.  The  whole  will  of  God 
at  one  time  was  secret,  that  is,  was  known  only  to 
himself,  and  must  have  remained  so,  had  it  not  pleased 
him  in  part  to  reveal  it.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are 
concerned  only  with  what  is  revealed,  and  that  this 
forms  the  rule  to  us  of  our  obedience.  The  will  of 
God  is  also  distinguishable  into  efficient  and  per- 
missive—a distinction  between  his  wiU  as  bringing 
into  being,  and  bis  will  as  permitting  or  not  hindering 
things  to  be.  He  may,  for  reasons  unfathomable  to 
us,  allow  things  to  exist  which  are  in  themselves  most 
hateful  to  him,  and  directly  hostile  to  his  authority  and 
government  As  we,  therefore,  conclude,  that  what- 
ever God  brings  to  pass,  he  did  from  eternity  purpose 
should  exist,  so  must  we  believe,  that  what  he  permits 
he  never  purposed  to  hinder.  All  his  purposes  are 
co-existent  and  eternal;  and  nothing  can  possibly 
happen  in  his  dominions  which  he  did  not  himself 
resolve  to  produce,  or  to  allow  others  to  be  the  means 
of  producing. 

We  must  also  carefully  retain  in  our  minds,  as 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  this  important 
subject,  and  to  the  salutary  influence  which  it  ought  to 
have  on  our  lives,  that  the  purpose  of  Qod  invariably 
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ooni»cts  the  means  with  the  end.  If  it  is  his  will  that 
certain  objects  should  be  attained,  it  is  also  his  will 
that  appointed  means  should  be  used  for  their  attain- 
ment. When  David  was  pursued  by  Saul,  God  had 
determined  to  preserve  him,  but  as  a  means  of  his 
preservation  he  purposed  that  he  should  not  remain  at 
Keilah,  whose  inhabitants  had  secretly  resolved  to  de^ 
liver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  persecutor.  When  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  in  perils  by  sea,  it  was 
the  purpose  of  God  that  both  he  and  all  who  were  in 
the  ship  with  him  should  come  safe  to  land ;  but  it  was, 
at  the  same  time,  his  purpose  that  the  mariners  should 
abide  in  the  ship  with  them,  and  be  the  instruments 
of  their  deliverance.  When  he  purposed  to  bring  the 
redeemed  and  glorified  inhabitants  of  heaven  out  of 
the  sin  and  ruin  of  the  fail,  and  admit  them  to  the 
high  honours  and  happiness  of  his  presence,  he  inse- 
parably connected  with  these  ends  the  varied  means  by 
which  their  redemption  should  be  attained.  If  he  pur- 
posed that  the  regions  of  the  blessed  should  be  peopled 
out  of  this  world  by  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  he  purposed  that  they  previously  should 
be  made  holy,  and  that  faith  in  Christ,  and  all  its  con- 
comitants, should  be  the  means  of  producing  this  holi- 
ness. If,  therefore,  we  wilfully  refuse  to  use  the 
means,  the  revealed  will  of  God  assures  us  that  we 
can  never  attain  the  end.  The  connexion;  in  certain 
cases  between  the  means  and  the  end  may  altogether 
resolve  itself  into  the  appointment  of  God's  will ;  while 
in  other  cases  the  connexion  approves  itself  as  natural 
and  necessary  to  our  understanding,  independently  of 
the  divine  appointment.    Thus  there  is  a  necessary 
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QQQnBxkm  betweeD  sin  and  misery,  between  eonnky 
jtgainfit  Odd  and  eveiiiisting  ruin;  and  we  cannot 
4i0iicmw  it  poBsiUa  £bc  any  appointment  whatever  to 
diiBolve  this  copneoucxi.  While  any  being  continues 
under  the  dominion  of  reigning  and  persevering  wick- 
Mbicm*  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  miserable,  and 
tha  misery  whidi  he  endures  appears  to  be  his  due 
d^fiQFt,  To  be  carnally-minded  is  death;  and  this 
(Spimexion  is  so  dose  and  so  necessary,  that  by  no  en«- 
actod^  can  the  tie  ever  be  broken.  In  the  case  of 
the  redeemed  the  cause  is  removed,  and  the  eSdtt 
ceases  to  operate ;  sin  is  subdued,  and  loses  its  domi- 
mm,  over  them ;  and  their  nature  is  renewed  after  the 
diyine  image  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  So 
pomi^ete  is  the  renovation,  that  the  divine  power  is 
represented  as  creating  all  things  new.  ''  I  will 
sprinkle  dean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean: 
{rom  ^11  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I 
deanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a 
new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you 
nn  heart  of  flesh." 

When  we  affirm,  then,  that  all  things  exist  according 
to  the  divine  purpose  and  plan,  we  are  maintaining  a 
doctrine  that  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  free 
agency  and  aocountableness  of  man.  While  every 
thing  exists  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  Ood, 
that  purpose,  when  it  refers  to  the  actions  of  free 
agents,  is  accomplished  without  the  intervention  of  any 
physical  restraint  or  influence.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  in  our  ranembrance,  as  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  sometfines  ealled  that  of  necessity,  and 
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tfao0e  wbo  mtintaia  it  afe  designated  Ni 
This  epithet  is  far  feom  beiDg  happily  chosen^  aa  ibq 
notion  it  Gonveya,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  not  only  le^ 
pulsive  to  the  common  feelings  of  man,  but  remote  Jrom 
the  truth.  The  primary  and  common  notion  of  necessity 
is  that  which  stands  opposed  to  some  imagined  and 
insufficient  resistance.     We  say  of  things,  that  they 
roust  be,  or  that  they  necessarily  are.  whpn  they  ^^ 
ix  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavour  the  oontraiiy, 
or  try  to  prevent  their  taking  place.    When  we  cannot 
priavent  the  occurrence  of  any  thing,  let  us  do  wbsil  we 
will,  we  conceive  it  to  exist  necessarily,  and  irresistr 
ibly.    The  wcH'ds  necessary  and  impossible  are  fibp 
used  to  denote  the  immutability  of  certain  existences 
and  relations,  and  our  being  unable  to  suppose  them 
otherwise   than  they    are  without  a  contradictioiL 
When  the  terms  are  used  in  this  acceptation,  ^ 
idea  of  resistance  or  opposition  is  entirely  excluded^ 
They  are  applied  in  this  restricted  significaticm  to  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God«  and  to  all  truth,  the 
opposite  of  which  we  cannot  conceive  impossiblei 
In  so  far  as  the  word  necessity  merdy  signifies  tiie 
most  perfect  and  absolute  certainty,  it  may  be  ad* 
mitted  to  denote  that  doctrine  which  maintains  that 
all  things  exist,  and  are  brought  into  being  in.  full 
accordance  with  the  divine  plan  and  purpose.    But 
the  i^rase,  absolute  certainty,  is  preferable,  since  all 
things  that  have  had  a  beginning,  or  that  will  herieiafter 
begin  to  be»  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  necessary 
but  QS  i\mx  existence  is  most  oertaiik    Whatev^i  is 
to  come  to  pass  hereafter  will  most  co^taiidy  exist, 
poi  in  consequence  of  any  necessity^  but  on  account  of 
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tiie  fi>nTV^^'^  lAjddti  it  has  with  the  will  and  the  pur- 
pose of  God  For  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth 
fyt  eY&c,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  ge- 
neraticms. 


Chaptee  XV. 


THE  FOREKNOWLEDGE  AND  ETERNAL  PURPOSE  OF  GOO 
PROVED  TO  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  FREE  AGENCY  OF 
MAN. 

I  SHALL  attempt  to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  all  things 
exist,  and  are  brought  into  being,  according  to  the 
purpose  or  counsel  of  God,  and  which  purpose  or 
counsel  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  as  God  himsdlf 
I  own  I  regard  it  as  highly  desirable  that  this  doc- 
trine should  be  found  true.  Is  it  not  most  encourag* 
ii^  to  a  weak  and  dependent  creature,  to  know  that 
he  himself,  and  all  events  regarding  him,  whether 
they  have  already  taken  place,  or  shall  hereafter 
exist,  do  exist  in  virtue  of  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God?  Nothing  can  proceed  from  him  but  what  is 
worthy  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  The  purpose 
in  accordance  with  which  I  have  my  being,  which  has 
fixed  the  bounds  of  my  habitation,  which  has  ordered 
sjl  the  events  of  my  lot,  and  which  extends  to  all  that 
can  possibly  befal  me  in  the  range  of  an  endless  ex- 
istence, is  the  purpose  of  infinite  holiness,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  Its  having  been  formed  from  eternity 
cannot  surely  diminish  its  characters  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence.  Nor  can  I  for  a  moment  doubt,  whether 
it  is  better  that  this  plan  which  embraces  me  and  all  the 
minutest  of  my  concermnents  should  havq  been  formed 
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by  the  Ood  of  infinite  understanding  and  love,  or  that  I 
should  be  introduced  into  being  without  any  plan,  and 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  guidance  of  my  own  limited 
judgment  and  discretion.  How  desirable  is  it  to  be 
so  fully  the  object  of  the  divine  counsel,  as  to  have  all 
things  respecting  me,  even  the  outward  drcumstancet 
of  my  lot,  ordered  by  it ! 

Such  must  be  our  feelings  and  convictions  r^arding 
the  purposes  of  the  Grod  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom* 
even  on  the  supposition  that  these  purposes  had  not 
been  made  known  to  us.  But  how  greatly  ought  these 
convictions  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
counsels  of  Ood,  in  so  far  as  they  are  revealed,  recom* 
mend  themselves  to  the  understanding  and  ccmsdenoe 
of  every  man.  The  sum  of  this  counsel  is,  that  Ood 
in  infinite  mercy  has  provided  a  Saviour  for  mankind^ 
that  he  commands  all  men  everywhere  to  rep^[it,  and 
to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
saved.  And  to  give  them  strength  to  repent,  and  be* 
lieve,  and  return  to  God,  he  sends  down  the  ixAu&aoM 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  all  who  ask  them.  He  makes 
this  otEdT  of  pardon  and  of  reconciliatioD,  without  re* 
striction  or  limitation,  to  every  creature.  He  has  given 
the  promise,  that  ''  whosoever  believeth  on  Christ 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life:"  while 
he  has  as  expressly  declared,  that  *'  he  who  believedi 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him."  Is  not  all  this  in  the  highest  de- 
gree W(»rthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  Or  is 
it  less  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  of  our 
entire  approval,  because  of  its  having  been  planned 
firom  eternity  ? 
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'  But  I  woold  further  maintain  the  doctrine,  thai  all 
things  eaiat  aoccrding  to  the  citiTine  counsel  and  tcfre- 
bidination,  from  the  uniformity  and  certainty  which 
characterise  all  things.  In  the  natural  world,  this  uni* 
firmity  has  always  been  observed.  It  may  be  seen 
amidst  the  greatest  variety  in  the  regular  r^um  of 
day  and  night,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  seed-time  and  harvest.  It  is  also  to  be  seen 
inthe  eonduct  dT  free  agents  as  well  as  in  that  cf 
the  inferior  animals.  The  liberty  whidi  consists  ht 
acting  without  rule,  and  vnthout  end,  would  be  no  pri- 
vilege to  a  rational  creature.  The  ever-blessed  Qod, 
who  is  most  free,  has  the  glory  of  his  nature  and 
attributes  as  his  end.  We  may  confidently  pronounce 
Ihat  the  acts  of  his  government  will  be  hereafter  what 
they  have  always  been,  holy,  just,  and  good.  It  is 
inrpossible  that  he  can  ever  do  any  thing  but  what 
accords  with  the  boundless  perfection  of  his  nature. 
He  cannot  lie, — he  cannot  deny  himself ; — ^he  cannot 
but  support  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws, 
because  his  throne  is  founded  in  justice  and  in  judg- 
naent.  Now,  in  proportion  as  any  creature  resembles 
the  Creator  in  his  moral  attributes,  will  be  the  resem- 
blance in  his  moral  conduct. 

The  angels  of  light,  because  they  are  holy,  are  not 
at  liberty  to  do  evil,  and  are  incapable  of  committing 
it.  If  we  heard  a  deed  of  atrocity  imputed  to  them, 
we  should  at  once  pronounce  the  imputation  false, 
just  because  the  high  excellency  of  their  nature  gives 
us  an  unlimited  confidence  and  ah  absolute  certainty, 
fihat  their  conduct  will  be  invariably  holy  and  benefi- 
cent.    We  know  that  the  fallen  angels,  on  the  other 
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hand)  from  the  depravitf  of  thdr  luitiim^  ^  pr«i 
disposed  to  what  is  evil,  aad  so  stiong  is  our  oDHficy 
tioa  of  their  moral  incapacity  to  do  good;  tiis^  we^oolMf 
not  credit  any  testimony  that  wtmld  go  to  ascribe 
goodness  to  them.  Mankind  mjay  be  eonsidef  ^ '  tUii 
holding  an  intermediate  state  between  ang^s  cf  figfab 
and  those  of  darkness.  They  hare  fallen  froth  theit* 
original  state  of  holiness  and  innocency,  but  they  h«W 
been  placed  under  an  economy  of  mercy,  under  irhidi 
pardon  and  reconciliation  are  offered  to  the  pisfritent 
through  a  Mediator.  There  is  less  uniformity  in  th&it 
conduct,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Gbris^ 
tian  life,  just  because  there  are  opposite  princlplei^ 
contending  in  their  nature,  ami  rendering  them  mora 
variable  as  the  one  or  the  c^er  predominates.  BiA 
this  variability  is  diminished  in  the  aged  ssdnt,  uto 
has,  during  sixty  or  seventy  years^  been  makiiig  pv«>i 
gross  in  the  graces  and  attainments  of  the  haxfeiBikf 
Kfe.  We  cannot  suspect  him  guilty  <^  the  deed  of 
atrocity  conunitted  in  hia  neighbouriiood,  becaiisd  vr4 
know  that  his  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  have  beett 
folly  formed  and  confirmed.  And  the  genecalnur^rieci 
which  is  felt  when  any  such  person  fisdls  into  qpeti  sitt;;^ 
is  a  proof  how  closely  and  inseparably,  accenting  id 
universal  belief,  the  conduct  of  the  life  accords  wilti 
the  state  of  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  what  id 
our  conviction  regarding  the  man  who  has  beeii  ^pna 
fligate  in  youth,  hardened  in  wickedness  ki  nlaiiire 
years^^  and  remains  under  the  unsubdued  dominion  of 
911:1  in  dd  age?  It  is,  that  he  is  incapable  of  doings 
good,  and  will  readily  and  most  certainly  ooamot 
dviU    When  this  individual  has  reached  the  pioiiit  el 
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hqpeless  and  confirmed  depravity,  we  can  pronounce 
with  absolute  certainty  beforehand,  what  will  be  the 
line  of  conduct  he  will  follow. 

Now,  the  conclusion  I  would  deduce  from  all  this  is, 
that  if  we,  whose  powers  and  experience  are  so 
limited,  can  speak  with  so  much  certainty  of  the  line 
of  conduct  which  free  agents  will  pursue,  with  what 
absolute  precision  does  He  foresee  this  conduct  who 
knows  perfecdy  the  state  of  the  heart,  who  can  most 
accurately  estimate  the  nature  and  the  force  of  its  de- 
sires, and  whose  judgment  is  according  to  truth.  If 
we  can  say  of  a  thousand  individuials  perfectly  holy, 
OT  of  a  thousand  individuals  perfectly  depraved,  that 
Aey  will  yield  to  a  certain  motive  when  presented  to 
th^n,  just  because  the  state  of  their  hearts  is  alike, 
must  not  the  all-seeing  God,  before  whom  all  things 
are  naked  and  open,  have  the  most  absolute  fore- 
knowledge of  the  ccmduct  of  his  accountable  creatures, 
and  consequendy  have  been  capable  from  eternity  of 
forming  his  purposes  without  any  interference  with 
their  free  agency  ?  If  our  knowing,  with  undoubted 
certainty,  that  a  man  confirmed  in  wickedness  will 
continue  to  do  wickedly  does  in  no  way  influence 
him,  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  perfect 
knowledge  which  God  has  of  the  conduct  he  will  ex- 
hibit through  an  endless  existence  should  in  any  way 
a£fect  his  moral  agency  ? 

But  that  the  knowledge  of  God  of  all  beings  and 
events  is  most  perfect,  and  that  they  exist  in  exact  ac* 
cordance  with  his  pleasure,  is  further  evident,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  perfections  of  his  nature.  We 
have  alifeady  seen  that,  as  the  being  and  presence  of 
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God  are  boundless,  so  his  knowledge  is  infinite :  he. 
is  everywhere,  and  knows  every  thing.  As  inhabiting 
eternity,  and  as  possessing  every  attribute  negative 
of  imperfection,  he  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  that  can  take  place  in  an  endless  duration.  He 
has  created  all  things,  and  for  his  pleasure  they  are 
and  they  were  created.  His  will  alone  has  given 
existence  to  moral  or  voluntary  agents,  with  all  their 
powers  and  faculties,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  actions  which  these  beings  in  the  possession  of 
such  powers  and  faculties  would  produce.  To  sup- 
pose that  God  acted  without  design  in  his  works,  is  to 
suppose  that  he  acted  without  wisdom ;  and  to  suppose 
that  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  certain  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design,  is  to  deny  his  omnipotence,  au 
attribute  which  the  existence  of  the  universe  proves 
him  to  possess.  The  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary:  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 
To  say  that  the  end  which  God  had  in  view  in  his 
works  was  not  eternal,  that  it  is  not  so  comprehensive 
as  to  reach  to  all  beings  and  events,  or,  that  it  does 
not  possess  infinite  value  as  being  infinitely  good,  or, 
that  there  can  be  any  dijBSiculty  in  its  accomplishment, 
is  at  once  to  deny  the  eternity,  the  omniscience,  the 
goodness,  the  power,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God.  We  must  either  admit  the  doctrine,  that  all 
things  exist  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan  and 
purpose,  or  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  God  is 
limited  in  his  attributes,  and  a  being  dependant  and 
mutable. 

But  this  doctrine  will  acquire  additional  proof  from 
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the  consideration  of  God's  dominion  and  sovereignty. 
We  have  seen,  on  a  fonner  occasion,  that  this  do^ 
minion  is  most  absolute  j  that  the  diflference  in  our 
several  endowments,  the  circumstances  of  our  lot,  the 
ftieans  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge,  of  happiness  here 
and  hereafter,  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  soveTeigtt 
disposal  of  God.  "  He  does  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  that  which 
seemeth  good  in  his  sight ;  none  can  Stay  his  arm  froitt 
working,  or  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou?*'  **  He  is 
the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor,  and  all  things  must 
necessarily  lie  under  his  control.  We  are  governed 
according  to  a  certain  plan,  admirably  adapted  to  our 
character  and  condition  as  apostate  creatures;  but 
this  plan,  which  is  as  comprehensive  as  the  objects  to 
which  it  relates,  must  have  been  formed  from  eternity. 
Nothing  can  exist  under  his  sovereign  dominicm  ^hich 
is  new  to  him,  or  which  he  might  not  hinder  had  he 
chosen  it,  or  for  which  his  eternal  purpose  did  not 
make  provision.  If  we  admit  the  supreme  and  un- 
controllable dominion  of  God,  and  that  he  has  a  right 
to  do  with  his  creatures  what  seemeth  good  in  his 
sight,  we  must  then  believe  that  it  is  not  derogatory 
to  any  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  order  all  things  to 
take  place  according  to  his  own  previous  purpose. 

That  this  is  actually  the  case,  the  prophecies  and  the 
promises  recorded  in  Scripture  furnish  us  with  addi- 
tional evidence.  Whatever  he  foretells  as  what  shall 
hereafter  take  place,  shall  6ertainly  be,  whether  it 
depend  on  the  voluntary  actions  of  free  agents  or  not. 
Now,  he  has  foretold  the  moral  conduct  and  qualities 
of  men,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  wickedness  and 
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holiness :  he  has  foretold  events  which  were  dependant 
on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persbns,  and  were 
accomplished  either  by  their  virtuous  orvicious  anions ; 
he  has  often  foretold  the  conduct  6f  nations  and  of 
successive  generations,  which  could  hot  be  foreknown, 
if  the  volitions  of  men  hiad  hot  been  fdfeseen.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  iii  oppressing  Israel,  and  the 
calamities  with  which,  as  the  punishment  of  their  sins, 
they  were  visited,  were  stated  long  before  they  had 
taken  place.  Unless.  God  foreknows  the  future  acts 
of  man's  will,  and  his  conduct  as  a  moral  agent,  all  the 
things  which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  concerning  the  gradual  progress  and  uni- 
versal extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  must 
have  been  predicted  and  promised  while  God  was  in 
ignorance  whether  any  of  those  things  would  come  to 
pass  or  not*  The  whole  scheme  of  prophecy  takes  for 
granted  that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  ac- 
tions of  free  agents ;  that  he  knows,  what  are  to  be  their 
volitions  many  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  what 
is  the  conduct  which  is  to  result  from  Ihem.  The  Jews, 
in  condemning  and  crucifying  our  Lord,;  certainly  acted 
without  any  physical  restraint,  they  acted  from  choice ; 
and  yet  it  is  expressly  declared  that  they  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God.  In  this  purpose  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  All  things  are 
represented  as  sustainedin  being  in  consequence  of  this 
purpose  ;  and  the  spiritual  and  immortal  interests  of 
men  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  its  object.  *'  We  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
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love  God.  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son," 
that  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethreu. 
Thus  the  works  of  creation,  and  providence,  and  re- 
demption, are  but  parts  of  one  great  plan,  devised  by 
infinite  wisdom,  designed  to  attain  infinite  good,  and 
conducted  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  will  of  God. 


Chaptee  XVI. 

OBJECTIONS  To  THIS  DOCTRINE  ANSWERED. 

I  ATTEMPTED  to  provc  the  doctrfne  that  all  beings  and 
events  exist  in  entire  accordance  with  the  divine  will 
and  purpose.  To  this  doctrine,  which  has  often 
been  handled  rashly  and  injudiciously,  numerous  and 
weighty  objections  have  been  made.  It  wiU  now  be 
my  business  faithfully  to  state  those  objections,  and 
fiiUy  to  answer  them.  They  resolve  themselves  into 
the  following  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fore-ordination 
of  all  things  supposes  what  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
God ; — that  it  is  incompatible  with  free  agency  ; — that 
it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin;— that  it  precludes 
human  prudence  and  exertion ;  —  that  it  renders 
prayer  useless  and  unnecessary  ; — that  it  is  the  stoical 
doctrine  of  fate ; — and  that  it  is  hurtful  to  morality. 
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Section  I.— TAe  Dodriiie  in  Question  unsuitable  to  the 

Character  of  Qod. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  dcxJtrine  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose concerning  all  things  cannot  be  true,  because  it 
supposes  what  is  beneath  the  care  and  the  dignity 
of  God.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection, 
that  it  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  God  is 
mutable  and  dependent,  that  he  feels,  as  we  do,  diffi- 
culty in  attending  to  a  multiplicity  of  concerns,  and 
that  such  an  attention  would  be  unsuited  to  that  digni- 
fied repose  in  which  it  is  imagined  the  happiness  of 
deity  consists.  Whoever  would  urge  this  objection, 
must  have  formed  his  notions  of  the  perfections  and 
character  of  God  from  the  atheistical  conjectures  of 
heathen  philosophers,  and  not  from  the  statements  of 
revelation.  These  statements  have  been  made  by 
God,  who  alone  possesses  a  certain  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature  and  character,  and  who, 
therefore,  is  alone  capable  of  making  it  known.  **  To 
whom,"  he  asks,  "  will  ye  liken  we,  and  make  me 
equal,  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  like?  For  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else ;  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  like  me,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet 
done,  saying,  my  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 
my  pleasure."  From  the  perfections  which  God  neces- 
sarily possesses,  and  from  the  supremacy  and  univer- 
sality of  his  government,  we  know  that  every  being 
and  event  that  shall  ever  have  existed,  cannot  but  be 
the  object  of  his  notice,  and  be  under  his  direction  and 
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control.  Can  He  feel  embarrassed  with  the  magnitude 
and  variety  of  the  concerns  of  his  yast  empire,  whose 
dwelling-place  is  eternity,  and  before  whom  the  na- 
tions are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance  ?  If  it  be  in  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  must  not  our  en,- 
trance  into  existence,  together  with  thq  minutest 
events  in  our  history,  be  all  well  known  to  hifn,  pud 
be  all  in  accordance  with  his  purpose  ?  How  minute 
and  various  are  the  concerns  of  one  individual  through 
a  given  period,  or  during  an  endless  existence ;  but 
these  are  as  much  the  object  of  the  divine  care  and 
iguperintendence,  as  if  there  were  only  one  individual 
in  existence. 

He  who  made,  and  who  upholds  all  things,  must 
know  the  properties  and  the  actions  of  the  varipus 
substances  which  he  formed  and  upholds ;  and  in^ 
stead  of  being  derogatory  to  bis  glory  to  have  them 
under  his  constant  direction,  it  would  imply  an  im- 
perfection could  the  case  stand  otherwise.  "  He  tell- 
eth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  he  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names.  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power : 
his  understanding  is  infinite."  Whatever  knowledge 
is  in  the  divine  mind  now,  must  always  have  existed 
in  it ;  for  to  him  there  can  be  nothing  n^w,  and  in 
him  there  can  be  no  succession  of  thought.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  deny  that  all  things  take  place  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  which  God  formed  from  eternity, 
without  denying  his  present  knowledge,  care,  and  su- 
perintendence. We  must  either  admit  that  whatever 
lie  knows  now  he  knew  from  eternity,  that  whatever 
^  now  he  designed  to  direct  from  eternity, 
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and  that  whatever  object  he  is  accomplishiiig  now  he 
intended  frotn  eternity  to  accomplish,  or  deny  the  im- 
mutability, independence,  omnipotence,  and  perfection 
of  God. 


Se  ction  n. — Inconsistent  with  the  Moral  Agency  and 

Accountableness  of  Man. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  things  exist 
according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  free  agency  and  accountableness 
of  man.  How,  it  is  said,  can  man  be  accountable  for 
his  conduct,  when  this  was  the  object  of  the  counsel 
of  God?  And  the  objection  would  be  well  founded, . 
if  the  purpose  of  God  laid  such  a  restraint  on  man  as 
to  prevent  him  from  acting  according  to  his  own  free 
choice  and  will.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted:  the 
designs  of  God  are  accomplished,  while  angels  and 
men,  the  spirits  of  light  and  of  darkness,  act  agreeably 
to  the  unrestrained  bias  of  their  own  will. 

•  •  •  •       •  • 

What  are  the  qualifications  requisite  to  render  any 
being  a  free  agent,  and  Accountable  for  his  conduct? 
A  moi^al  agent  must  possess  a  moral  sense  of  good 
and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  being  influenced  in  his  con- 
duct by  moral  inducements,  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
his  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting  agreeably  to 
his  own  choice.  These  essential  qualities  of  moral 
agency  exist  in  the  ever-blessed  God  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  exist  also,  though  in  a  far  inferior 
degree,  in  every  being  that  is  formed  after  his  like- 
ness.    So  early  and  universal  is  the  conviction  in  man 
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of  his  acting  freely,  that  it  is  implied  in  every  purpose 
which  he  forms,  in  every  promise  which  he  makes,  in 
the  blame  which  he  attaches  to  himself  when  he  does 
wrong,  and  in  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  resolutions, 
and  conduct.  The  conscience  of  every  man  tells  him 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
he  is  accountable  to  God  for  the  use  of  all  his  talents 
and  opportunities.  It  tells  him  also  that  in  what  he 
does  he  acts  voluntarily,  and  without  any  physical  re- 
straint whatever.  But  while  he  acts  voluntarily,  he 
is  not  left  to  act  arbitrarily,  without  law,  without 
motive,  and  without  end.  Neither  does  his  acting 
freely,  and  from  choice,  imply,  that  his  mind  must 
be  in  a  state  of  indifference  as  to  good  or  evil,  or 
inclined  to  the  one  just  as  much  as  to  the  other.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  as  this  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 
The  mind  is  in  every  case  biassed  either  towards 
what  is  good,  or  what  is  evil,  and  according  to  the 
predominant  state  of  the  mind,  will  be  its  prevailing 
desires  and  volitions. 

Of  the  ever-blessed  God,  who  is  most  free  in  all 

that  he  does,  we  must  affirm  that  he  is  so  strongly 

inclined  to  what   is  holy  and  just  and   good,  that 

though  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  free,  he  can  never 

do  any  thing  but  what  accords  with  the  boundless 

perfection  of  his  nature.     He  cannot  lie, — ^he  cannot 

deny  himself,  he  cannot  but  support  the  authority  of 

his  laws  and  government.     And,  as  I  formerly  ob- 

•^d,  in  proportion  as  any  creature  resembles  the 

)r  in  his  moral  attributes,  will  be  the  resem- 

in  his  moral  conduct.  .  The  angels  of  light. 
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because  they  are  confirmed  in  holiness,  are  not  at 
liberty  to  do  evil,  and  are  morally  incapable  of  com- 
mitting it.  If  we  heard  a  deed  of  atrocity  imputed  to 
them,  we  should  at  once  pronounce  the  imputation 
false,  because  the  high  excellency  of  their  nature 
gives  us  an  unlimited  confidence  and  an  absolute 
certainty,  that  their  conduct  will  be  invariably  holy 
and  beneficent.  We  know  that  the  fallen  angels,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  depravity  of  their  nature, 
are  predisposed  to  what  is  evil,  and  so  strong  is  our 
conviction  of  their  moral  incapacity  to  do  good,  that 
we  could  not  credit  any  testimony  that  would  go  to 
ascribe  goodness  to  them.  Yet  they  also  have  a 
power  of  acting  voluntarily,  and  according  to  choice. 
Mankind,  as  was  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  may 
be  considered  as  holding  an  intermediate  state  be- 
tween angels  of  light  and  those  of  darkness.  They 
have  fallen  from  their /original  state  of  holiness  and 
innocency,  but  they  are  placed  under  an  economy  of 
mercy,  under  which  pardon  and  reconciliation  are 
ofiered  through  the  Mediator.  There  is  less  uni- 
formity in  their  conduct,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  christian  life,  because  there  are  opposite 
principles  contending  in  their  nature,  and  rendering 
them  more  variable  as  the  one  or  the  other  predomi- 
nates. This  variability  is  diminished  in  any  one, 
just  in  proportion  as  'he  makes  progress  in  holiness, 
and  as  all  his  powers  and  faculties  are  laid  under  the 
restraint  of  virtuous  principles  and  habits.  In  pro- 
portion as  man  approaches  to  the  holiness  of  heaven, 
or  the  dark  and  deep  depravity  of  hell,  does  he  act 
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with  lUHrwryiog  utuformity^  Yet,  in  both  cases,  is  he 
a  moral  agent,  acting  ftom  ohoice,  and  accountable  to 
God  tot  his  actions. 

It  is,  thus^  so  fiur  firom  being  necessary  to  moral 
agency  to  have  the  power  of  acting  without  any  fixed 
principle,  that  the  exercise  of  ^uch  a  power  t&  inoom* 
patible  wi&  the  endowment  of  reason  and  understand* 
ing.  While  any  being  continues  holy,  he  will  most 
surely  obey  without  deviation  the  laws  which  tiie 
Creator  prescribes.  And  if  even  we^  whose  powers 
and  experience  are  so  limited,  can  confidently  predi- 
cate of  any  given  number  of  beings,  perfectly  holy,  (X 
perfectly  depraved,  that  they  will  follow  a  certain  line 
of  oxiduct,  and  yield  to  certain  motives,  because 
their  hearts  are  alike,  must  not  the  all-seeing  Qod 
have  the  most  absolute  foreknowledge  of  the  conduct 
df  his  accountable  creatures,  and  consequently  faav^ 
been  able  from  eternity  to  form  his  purposes  with* 
out  any  interference  with  their  moral  agency  ?  Is  the 
action  of  any  creature  the  less  free,  because  it  is  fore- 
known. I  may  confidently  presume  that  the  message 
of  salvation  will  be  rejected  by  many  to  whom  it  is 
sent,  because  I  know  that  in  many  cases  the  heart 
is  averse  to  it,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances men  yield  to  this  aversion;  but  surely  ftiy 
previous  presutnptive  knowledge  of  the  fact  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  agency  or  the  guilt  of  those  who 
thus  reject  the  counsel  of  God?  The  foreknowledge 
of  God,  indeed,  renders  it  most  certain  that  what  is 
foreseen  shall  exist ;  but  this  foreknowledge  no  more 
lessens  or  affects  the  freedom  of  the    agent,  than 
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my  knpwing  beforehand  t|iat  when  ^,  being  ref^c^s 
the  point  of  hopeless  and  poi^firmed  dep^vity,  l^is 
eonduct  will  be  'Vevil^  and  that  oontlnuaUy/'  impairs 
his  liber);y.  If  it  be  allowed  that  th0  IbreJmowledge 
fii  God  would  not  a^t  the  agency  of  his  (sreatu]re£l> 
^rmed  with  the  powers  and  capacities  pf  aeicQuntable 
l>eings,  had  he  left  them  to  themselves  without  law 
and  without  govermaenti  on  what  principle  can  it  be 
supposed  that  his  ford^nowledge  lessens  their  freedom 
in  acting,  because  he  has  placed  them  under  a  system 
of  goyemment  suited  to  their  rational  nature"?  His 
having  adapted  the  system  of  his  government  to  all 
the  beings  and  events  that  can  possibly  exist  through 
eternity,  only  shews  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
wisdom,  but  does  not  imply  any  thing  at  variance 
with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents- 

Of  the  numerous  illustrations  which  might  here  be 
adduced,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  history  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  None,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  he 
acted  voluntarily  in  all  that  he  did,; — in  his  making 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  taking  upon  him  the 
nature  of  man,  and  in  humbling  himself,  and  becoming 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
None  can  deny  this  without  impeaching  the  veracity 
of  our  Lord.  "  Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life;  no  man  taketh  it  from 
me  ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself  This  commandment 
received  I  of  my  Father."  It  was  because  he  acted 
freely,  most  freely,  that  his  obedience  and  suflferings 
are  so  rewardable  and  meritorious,-T-that  God  has 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  that  is 
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above  every  name, — and  that  angels  and  the  re- 
deemed for  ever  celebrate  his  glories  while  they  say, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power, 
and  ridies,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  blessing."  But  while  it  is  thus  evident  that  the 
Saviour  was  most  free  in  all  that  he  did  and  suffered, 
his  doings  and  sufferings  were  rendered  absolutely 
certain,  not  only  by  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  but  by 
his  prophetic  declarations  and  unconditional  promises. 
God  promised  so  effectually  to  uphold  him  by  his 
Spirit,  that  he  could  not  fail  in  attaining  the  end  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world;  that  his  kingdom 
would  be  established  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  that  all  nations  would  become  subject 
to  him  ;  that  he  would  surely  save  a  great  multitude 
from  sin  and  death,  that  he  should  see  his  seed,  and 
prolong  his  days,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
would  prosper  in  his  hands  ;  and  that  he  should  be 
great,  and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and 
of  his  kingdom,  that  there  should  be  no  end.  All 
this  the  purpose  and  the  promise  of  God  rendered 
most  certain :  and  yet  He  of  whom  it  was  promised 
and  predicted  was  perfectly  free  in  all  that  he  did 
and  suffered. 

Section  111.— Makes  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees, 
that  it  represents  God  as  the  author  of  sin.  If  all 
things  come  to  pass  according  to  the  purpose  and 
foreordination  of  God,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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universe  but  what   accords   with  that  purpose  and 
foreordination.     But  sin  is  in  the  universe :  therefore 
sin  exists  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  and  will  of 
God.     That  sin  is  in  tlie  universe  in  accordance  with 
his  permissive  will,  none  can  deny.     And  that  he  had 
suflBcient  power  to  prevent  it,  had  it  pleased  him  so  to 
do,  is  not  less  undeniable.     But  that  God  in  any  way 
induces  or  constrains  his  creatures  to  sin  it  is  surely 
blasphemous  to  suppose.    He  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  capable  of 
doing  good,  or  of  committing  evil.     We  cannot  with 
reason  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Great  Author  of  human 
nature,  that  the  noble  faculties  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed it,  and  whose  tendencies  are  to  improvement 
and  happiness,  have  been  perverted  and  depraved.  Can 
he,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  tobehold  iniquity,  by  his 
direct  efficiency  produce  that  which  his  soul  hateth, 
and  which  has  introduced  disorder  and  misery  into 
the  universe?  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted, 
T  am  tempted  of  God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  but  every  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts,  and 
enticed.     Thus  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin :  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death."   The  agency  of  God  in  regard  to  sinful  men  is 
full  of .  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  prevents  all  the 
evil  which  would  otherwise  exist.     Man,  constituted  a 
moral  agent,  is  the  sole  and  efficient  cause  of  sin. 
God,  who  foresaw  this,  adapted  the  scheme  of  his 
government  to  its  existence,  and  in  infinite  mercy 
applies  restraints  to  its  progress,  and  has  provided  a 
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remedy  for  its'  destfuction.  He  purposed  to  take  oc- 
casion from  the  entrance  of  sin  to  display  the  freenesS 
ind  the  ftilness  of  his  nieitey.  "  He  soloved  the  world, 
as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Soh^  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  ^ould  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 

At  the  same  tiBiie  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
maintain  that  Qbd  could  not  have  prevented  the 
exist^ice  of  sin  without  destroying  the  free  agency  of 
man.  Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  amused  them- 
selves^ and  exercised  thdr  powers,  by  trslcing  sin  and 
steering  to  the  operation  of  general  laws,  or  to  the 
imperfection  of  matter,  ex  to  the  inevitable  cdnse- 
(Juences  of  human  liberty,  or  to  the  inferior  tank 
which  we  hold  in  the  scale  of  being.  But  while  teve- 
lation  tesiches  us  that  man  is  altogether  the  author  of 
sin,  it  teaches  us  at  the  same  time,  that  the  exercise 
of  free  agency  in  created  beings  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  eni.  The  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate 
were  such  agents,  and  yet  they  were  preserved  from 
sin.  The  Lord  Je&us  Christ  was  such  an  agent,  and 
yet  he  was  holy,  harfnless,  and  imdefiled,  and  knew  no 
sin.  The  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  are  such 
agents,  and  yet  they  can  never  fall  from  their  holiness 
affid  happiness.  And  the  same  means  by  which 
they  are  preserved  from  siii,  might  be  used  witli  the 
same  effect  in  preserving  all  others.  But  God,  for 
reasons  infinitely  wise,  permitted  man  to  becoftie  a 
rebel  against  him,  to  debase  his  own  immortal  nature 
by  depravity,  and  to  spread  desolation  and  ruin  over 
that  world  which  God  had  pronounced  to  be  very 
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good.  That  to  man  alone  the  blame  is  due  is  attested 
by  his  own  conscience,  by  Uie  providence  and  the 
revelation  of -God,  and  by  that  wrath  Which  He  has 
exhibited' from  heaven  agliindt-  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men.  Every  mouth  must  be  stop* 
ped,  and  the  whole  world  pronounced  guilty  before 
God. 


SffcrioN  IV. — Ptecludes  the  necess^  of  Kmim 

Prudence  and  Exertion. 

]&ut  it  is  further  alleged,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine decrees  precludes  human  prudence  and  exertion* 
If  there  be  a  divine  purpose  about  every  thing  which 
we  can  either  enjoy  or  suffer,  to  what  end  should  we 
consult  or  determine?  Biit  in  this  objection  we  forget 
that  the  Same  purpose  which  fixes  the  end,  fixes  also 
the  meatis  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  To  say  that 
a  man  will  be  saved,  however  persevering  in  his 
wickedness,  or  that  he  will  be  condemned,  howevet 
zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  please  his  Maker,  is  to 
impute  to  the  only- wise  God  what  is  utterly  unWorthy 
of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  find  that  many 
things  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  agency  of  mail, — 
by  his  foresight,  his  activity  and  exertion.  How  can 
I  previously  know,  in  any  case,  that  my  prudeiice  and 
diligent  use  of  the  means  are  not  ihsepaf&bly  con- 
nected with  the  end?  Do  I  not  perceive  around  me' 
how  constantly  God  works  by  second  causes,  and 
allows  things  to  hold  their  natural  course,  so  that  even 
wicked  men  can  generally  bring  their  devices  to 
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pass  ?  And  when  he  does  interpose  to  restrain  the 
malice^  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  he 
does  it  in  a  way  that  lessens  not  their  own  personal 
agency,  and  Uiat  offers  no  violence  to  their  rational 
nature. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  counsel  of  Hushai  was  that 
of  Ahithophel  brought  to  foolishness ;  and  by  means 
of  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  was 
Ahab  deceived,  and  brought  unto  destruction.  Should 
men  in  their  plans  oppose  the  purpose  and  counsel  of 
God,  no  foresight,  no  prudence,  no  exertion  can  avail 
them :  for  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor 
counsel  against  the  Lord.  But  if  we  employ  our 
powers  and  the  means  within  our  reach  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  known  will  of  God,  and  in  humble  de- 
pendence on  his  grace,  we  cannot  doubt  of  succeeding. 
We  see  how  constantly  the  established  order  of  pro- 
vidence favours  the  diligent, — how  the  farmer,  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  attain  their  respective  ends 
by  industry  and  persevering  labour.  Why  in  religion, 
in  the  awfully  momentous  concerns  of  eternity  only, 
should  the  case  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  not,  in  reference  to 
these  concerns  that  it  is  said,  ''  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you  ?  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for 
many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  sinner ;  bat  would  rather  that  he  would  return 
and  live.'* 

He  who  makes  this  declaration  has  given  to  each, 
in  his  own  individual  experience,  too  many  proofs  of 
his  mercy  and  trutli,  to  allow  us  to  question  either. 
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He  has  sent  the  ofier  of  pardon  and  of  Veconciliatiori 
to  us,  and  he  entreats  us  to  accept  of -it;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  eternal^  state  having  been  fixed' by 
the  purpose  of  God,  should  have  no  moire  influence  in 
discouraging  me  from  a  diligent  use  of  all  the  means 
by  which  1  can  make  my  calling  and  election  sure, 
than  the  circumstance  w^hether  I  am  to  live  many  years 
or  to  die  to-morrow,  should  make  me  hesitate  whether 
I  ought  to  employ  those  means  whidh  the  appointment 
of  God  has  rendered  necessary  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
should  be  my  diligence ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  mag- 
nitude is  my  encouragement  to  persevere,  and  my 
hope  of  success.  Whatever  encouragement  I  can  take 
from  the  freeness  and  the  fulness  of  the  divine  mercy, 
from  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  atoning  sacrifice, 
from  the  enlightening  and  renewing  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  gospel 
ofier  is  made  to  me,  is  constantly  within  my  reach,  to 
animate  me  to  go  on  in  the  strengh  of  the  Lord  God, 
and  to  believe  that  I  shall  not  seek  his  face  in  vain. 
In  so  far  as  I  see  the  purpose  of  God  revealed  regard- 
ing me  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  purpose  of  mercy — 
holding  up  to  my  view  One  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and 
on  whom  my  help  has  been  laid,  and  most  tendeiiy 
inviting  me  to  place  myself  under  him,  that  I  may  be 
saved  *  from  sin  vand  condemnation  and  ruin.  Why 
should  I  doubt  that  the  part  of  this  purpose,  which  is 
hid  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  is  as  replete  with 
mercy  to  me,  as  that  part  is  which  is  revealed  ?  If  I 
remain  in  my  present  sinful  and  miserable  condition 
I  perish  for  ever :  I  will  therefore  arise  and  go  to^  my 
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Father,  and  will  gratefully  accept  the  pardon  and  re- 
conciliation which  he  oflfers  to  me.  I  will  never  leave 
him  till  Ishall  have  obtained  an  interest  in  his  love,  and 
an  earnest  of  everlasting  blessedness  in  his  kingdom. 

Sbction  V. — Renders  Prayer  useless  and  unnecessary. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees 
renders  prayer  useless  and  unnecessary.  Prayer,  in 
its  primary  notion,  is  an  act  of  adoration  to  God,  and 
the  acknowledgemnt  of  dependence  upon  him.  But 
our  adoration  cannot  be  the  less  fervid,^  because  we 
know  his  perfections  to  be  infinite,  and  his  govern- 
ment to  be  universal.  Nor  are  we  less  earnest  in  our 
supplications,  that  we  know  that  the  things  we  ask  are 
the  very  things  which  God  has  declared  it  as  his  pur- 
pose to  bestow.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  animated 
and  emboldened  when  we  know  that  we  are  asking 
things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Thus  it  was 
with  Daniel,  when  he  understood  that  the  period 
appointed  for  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
drawing  near  to  a  close,  he  set  his  face  unto  the  Lord 
God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplications,  with  fasting, 
and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  if  we  at  all  possess 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  the  circumstance  that  the  govern- 
ment of  God  is  over  all,  and  that  his  purpose  is  fixed 
to  communicate  real  good,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity, 
to  those  that  ask  him,  will  tend  to  awaken  our  desire, 
and  encourage  our  hopes.  Even  should  we  be  igno- 
rant of  the  event,  prayer  is  not  the  less  useful  to  pre- 
pare our  minds  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God.  This 
is  the  appointed  means  of  obtaining  a  thankful  and 
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resigned  frame  of  spirit,  which  will  cordially  submit  to 
the  will  of  God,  however  diflferent  from  our  own.  It 
is  an  encouragement,  and  not  a  hinderance,  to  know 
that  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
he  heareth  us.  And  how  animating  is  it  to  be  assured, 
that  it  is  his  declared  will  to  give  us  in  answer  to 
prayer  the  greatest  blessings — blessings  which  most 
deeply  concern  us,  because  they  respect  the  soul  and 
eternity!  If  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  about  any 
thing,  it  is  what  is  of  short  duration,  and  what  is  not 
essential  to  our  happiness.  We  have  at  least  one 
promise  that  secures  our  safety  in  time,  and  renders 
all  events  subservient  to  our  meetness  for  eternity :  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
and  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  all  the  children  of  God, 
of  all  who  pray  aright,  that  they  have  an  Intercessor 
within  them  who  prays  for  them,  and  in  them,  by 
making  intercession  according  to  the  will  of  God.  It 
is  thus  that  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities :  "  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought :  but 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that  searcheth 
the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
cause he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God."  We  have  thus  an  Agent 
within  to  produce  feelings  and  desires  corresponding 
to  the  blessings  which  it  is  our  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  us,  who  produces  such  a  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  them  as  cannot  be  relieved  till  they  are 
obtained.     The  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  mercy 
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through  the  Saviour  on' all  .who  ask  it,  whatever  be 
their  sins,*  forms,  ;froiii  its  immutability,  the  strongest 
possible  encouragement  to 'pray  always  and  not  to 
faint,  and  still  to  hope  and  wait  f(K  the  salvation 
of  God.  It  is :  the  immutability  of  this  purpose  that 
animates  me '  with  the  persuasion  that  the  promises, 
which  "were  fulfilled  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  patri- 
archs, and  prophets,  and  apostles,  will  be  fulfilled  in 
answer  to  mine  also.  ,..    > 


V 

J 


Section  VI. — The  same  as  the  Doctrine  of  Fale,  or 

blind  Necessitu. 

It  is  fiirther  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  doctrine  of  fate,  or  blind  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stoics,  fate  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
series  of  antecedents  and  sequences,  within  which  all 
events  are  included,  and  to  which  the  Deity  himself  is 
subject.  All  things  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol, and  to  be  brought  to  pass  by  this  blind  destiny. 
The  doctrine  of  fatality  excludes  every  idea  of  justice 
and  mercy ;  the  attribute  of  wisdom  does  not  belong 
to  it,  and  it  rests  entirely  upon  power ;  but  the  con- 
stant, universal,  and  over-ruling  agency  of  Grod,  as 
represented  in  Scripture,  gives  rise  to  ia  grand  sys-' 
tem  of  government,  in  which  all  the  attributes  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  Almighty  are  united  for  promoting  the 
best  ends.  Agreeably  to  this  system,  his  justice  invades 
not  human  freedom ;  his  mercy  and  his  grace  subdue 
man's  depravity  and  assist  his  weakness ;  his  wisdom  is 
engaged  in  plans  of  ultimate  and  eternal  good ;  and  his 
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power  is  exerted  in  their  accomplisl^ent.  The  notion 
of  such  a  system  of  government  differs  from  that  of 
fatality,  as  the  stem  decrees  of  an  inexoriible  tyrant 
differ  from  the  tender  mercies  of  a  parent :  a  subjec- 
tion to  fatality  chilis  every  generous  feeling  of  the 
heart,  .thwarts  every  fair  and  noble  purpose,  and  blasts 
every  hope ; :  while  the  doctrine  of  the  God  of  righte- 
oushesd  and  of  goodness,  governing  all  things  for  his 
own  glory,  according  to  his  eternal  purpose  and 
counsel,  is  full  of  consolation,  imparting  peace  to 
those  who  know  that  all  things,  whether  prospeix)us  or 
adverse,  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  : What  ^siififlarity  can  there  be  between  this 
doctrine,  so  pleasing  to  the  human  heart,  so  accordant 
with  enlightened  reason,  and  so  encouraging  to  the 
hopes  and  exertions  of  men,  and  an  unintelligent 
something,  denominated  fatality,  compelling  by  phy- 
sical coercion,  and  controlling  by  inevitable  necessity, 
the  actions  both  of  God  and  men  ? 

Section  VII. — Unfriendly  to  the  Interests  of  Morality! 

Finally,  it  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  de- 
crees  that  it  is  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  morality.: 
I  apprehend  that,  many  of  those  who  have  urged  this 
objecticm  have  confounded  the  doctrine  which  they, 
oppose,  with  that  of  fatality,  or  of  a  physical  though 
natural  necessity.  The  charge  must  originate  in  a- 
gross  [misconception  of  the  real  nature  and  tendency  r 
of  a  doctrine  which  has  always  been  found  in  close 
alliance  with  practical  religion.      Can  that  be  un- 
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friendly  to  morality,  which,  while  it  leads  me  to  view 
the  hand  of  God  in  every  thing,  teaches  me  to  regard 
the  diligent  use  of  means  as  closely  and  inseparably 
united  to  the  end?  The  history  of  the  churdi 
bears  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  pure  morality  al- 
ways prevaUed  most  when  this  doctrine  was  most 
firmly  believed.  Who  could  have  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  than  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  priva* 
tion  and  persecuti(»i,  was  supported  by  the  consider- 
ation— "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 
Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  &mine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these 
things,  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that 
loved  U8«  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neith^  death 
ilor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  Such  was  the  belief,  and  so  strong  were  the 
consolations  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  yet, 
how  far  has  he  left  all  other  men  behind  in  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  in  benevolent  concern  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  of 
self-denial  and  of  godliness !  Who  have  beeh  the 
most  formidable  opposers  of  this  doctrine  ?  The  Je-' 
suits : — ^the  contrivers  of  courtly  casuistry,  and  the 
founders  of  lax  morality.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  morality  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  the  churdies  of 
the  Reformation?  By  them  this  doctrine  was  taught 
as  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  and  it  long  continued  to 
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be  inculcated  and  believed  in  all  the  churches  whidi 
they  founded — in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  some 
of  the  states  of  North  America.  Where  are  oommu'^ 
nities  to  be  found  of  a  more  pure  and  active  virtue  ? 
Perhaps  we  might  with  truth  affirm,  that  in  proportion 
as  this  doctrine,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace  connected 
with  it,  have  been  rejected  in  these  communities,  have 
they  declined  from  the  virtue  of  their  forefathers. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  derive  from  this  doctrine 
the  motives  to  holy  exertion,  as  well  as  to  resignation, 
which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  present  Let  us  re- 
joice, in  knowing,  that  all  things  that  can  befal  us,  are 
directed  and  appointed  by  the  counsel  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  Let  us  view  his  hand  in  all  our  temporal 
mercies,  whether  they  proceed  immediately  from  him- 
self, or  through  the  medium  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Let  us  also  view  his  hand  in  our  afflictions,  whether 
they  be  personal  or  domestic,  whether  they  be  laid  on 
us  immediately  by  his  providence,  or  be  occasioned 
by  the  malice  and  unreasonableness  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  They  all  come  within  the  counsel  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  are  all  necessary  for  correction  and 
reproof,  and  are  made  the  means  of  promoting  our 
growth  in  grace,  and  meetness  for  everlasting  bless- 
edness. When  this  glorious  end  is  attained,  the  ways 
of  Providence  that  are  now  unfathomable,  and  those 
dispensations  which  are  dark  and  mysterious,  shall 
be  made  plain.  And  with  angels  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  redeemed,  we  shall  give  our  approval  to 
all  the  ways  of  God.    With  them  we  shall  sing  the 
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song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb,  saying, ''  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just 
and  ti\ie  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou 
only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
before  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.'* 


NOTES  TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


'  Note  A. —  The  Being  and  Perfections  of  God.     p.  78. 

The  argument  a  priori^  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  developed 
with  great  power  in  the  reasonings  of  Newton  and  Clarke, 
founded  on  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  An  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  God  akin  to  this,  is  founded  on 
the  idea  we  are  capable  of  forming  of  a  perfect,  self-ex- 
istent, and  eternal  Being.  This  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Des  Cartes ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  An- 
selm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished  so  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  It  is  contained  in  his  discourse,  en- 
titled Monologia,  concerning  the  existence  of  God,  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  and  the  Trinity. 

**  This  great  prelate,"  says  Mosheim,  '*  who  shone  with 
a  distinguished  lustre  in  several  branches  of  literature  both 
sacred  and  profane,  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  doctors  who 
dispelled  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  obscurity,  that  hung 
over  the  important  sciences  of  metaphysics  and  natural 
theology,  as  appears  from  two  books  of  his  composition, 
wherein  the  truths  concerning  the  Deity,  which  are  deduci- 
ble  from  the  mere  light  of  nature,  are  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained with  a  degree  of  sagacity  which  could  not  well  be 
expected  from  a  writer  of  this  century.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  that  famous  argument,  vulgarly  and  erroneously 
attributed  to  Des  Cartes,  which  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  God  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  naturally 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
without  exception  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal." — [Eccle- 
siastical History^  v.  ii.  p.  466.) 

Though  Anselm  was  the  inventor,  to  use  Mosheim's  ex- 
pression, of  this  argument,  it  does  not  appear  that  Des 
Cartes  derived  it  from  him.    It  is  probable  that  he  was 
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led  to  it  by  the  plan  which  he  proposed  to  himself  for  in- 
vestigating truth.  "  He  began,"  as  D'Alembert  has  re- 
marked, *'with  doubting  everything,  and  ended  in  be- 
lieving that  he  had  left  nothing  unexplained.**  He  was 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  his  own  mind,  because,  '^  to 
suppose  the  non-existence  of  that  which  thinks,  at  the  very 
moment  it  is  conscious  of  thinking,  appeared  to  him  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  From  this  single  postulatum,  accord- 
ingly, he  took  his  departure ;  resolved  to  admit  nothing  as  a 
philosophical  truth,  which  could  not  be  deduced  from  it  by 
a  chain  of  logical  reasoning. — Having  first  satisfied  himself 
of  his  own  existence,  his  next  step  was  to  inquire,  how  far 
his  perceptive  and  intellectual  faculties  were  entitled  to 
credit.  For  this  purpose  he  begins  with  ofiering  a  proof 
of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  ; — truths  which  he 
conceived  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  he  was  able 
to  form  of  a  perfect,  self-existent,  and  eternal  Being. — His 
reasonings  led  him  to  conclude,  that  God  cannot  possibly 
be  supposed  to  deceive  his  creatures ;  and  therefore  that 
the  intimations  of  our  senses  and  the  decisions  of  our  rea- 
son, are  to  be  trusted  to  with  entire  confidence,  wherever 
they  afibrd  us  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  their  respective 
objects. 

"  The  substance  of  Des  Cartes'  argument  on  these  fun- 
damental points,  is  thus  briefly  recapitulated  by  himself  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  third  meditation.  *  Dum  in  meipsum 
mentis  aciem  converto,  non  modo  intelligo  me  esse  rem  in- 
completam,  et  ab  alio  dependentem,  remque  ad  majora  et 
meliora  indefinite  aspirantem,  sed  simul  etiam  intelligo 
ilium,  k  quo  pendeo,  majora  ista  omnia  non  indefinite  et 
potentia  tantum,  sed  reipsa  infinite  in  se  habere,  atque 
ita  Deum  esse;  totaque  vis  argumenti  in  eo  est,  quod 
agnoscam  fieri  non  posse  ut  existem  talis  naturae  qualis 
sum,  nempe  ideam  Dei  in  me  habens,  nisi  revera  Deus 
etiam  existeret,  Deus,  inquam,  ille  idem  cujus  idea  in  me 
est,  hoc  est  habens  omnes  illas  perfectiones  quas  ego  non 
comprehendere  sed  quocunque  modo  attingere  cogftatione 
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possum,  et  nullis  planS  defectibus  obnoxius.  Ex  his  satis 
patet,  ilium  fallacem  esse  non  posse :  omnem  enim  frau- 
dem  et  deceptionemd  defectu  aliquo  pendere  lumine  na- 
tural! manifestum  est.' 

*«  The  above  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  (very 
improperly  called,  by  some  foreigners,  an  argument  i 
priori)  was  long  considered  by  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Europe  as  quite  demonstrative.  For  my  own  part  al- 
though I  do  not  think  that  it  is  by  any  means  so  level  to 
the  apprehension  of  common  inquirers,  as  the  argument 
from  the  marks  of  design  everywhere  manifested  in  the 
universe,  I  am  still  less  inclined  to  reject  it  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  far  from  being  so  meta*^ 
physically  abstruse  as  the  reasonings  of  Newton  and  Clarke, 
founded  on  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time ;  nor  would 
it  appear,  perhaps,  less  logical  and  conclusive  than  that 
celebrated  demonstration,  if  it  were  properly  unfolded, 
aiMi  stated  in  more  simple  and  popular  terms.  The  two 
arguments,  however,  are,  in  no  respect,  exclusive  of  each 
other;  and  I  have  always  thought,  that,  by  combining 
them  together,  a  proof  of  the  point  in  question  might  be 
formed,  more  impressive  and  luminous  than  is  to  be  ob* 
tained  from  either  when  stated  apart." — (Disser.  First :  On 
the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy ;  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  p.  90,  91.) 

^ternus  est  et  infinitus,  omnipotens  et  omnisciens ;  id 
est.,  durat  ab  aeterno  in  aeternum,  et  adest  ab  infinito  in 
infinitum. — Non  est  aeternitas  et  infinitas,  sed  aeternus  et 
infinitus ;  non  est  duratio  et  spatium,  sed  durat  et  adest. 
Durat  semper  et  adest  ubique,  et  existendo  semper  et 
ubique  durationem  et  spatium  constituit,  (Scholium  an- 
nexed to  Newton's  Pnndpia.) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Clarke's  Demonstration  is, 
that  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not  substances  but  at- 
tributeSy  which  are  irresistibly  forced  on  our  belief  as  ne- 
cessary existence3,  ^'  the  immense  and  eternal  Being  whose 
attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of  necest^ity  also.    The  ex- 
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istence  of  God,  therefore,  according  to  Clarke,  is  a  truth 
that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from  those  con- 
ceptions of  space  and  time  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
human  mind.  These,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  are  the  specula" 
tions  of  men  of  superior  genius ;  but  whether  they  be  as 
solid  as  they  are  sublime,  or  whether  they  be  the  wander- 
ings of  imagination  in  a  r^ion  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
understanding,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine." 

*^  Although  the  argument  as  stated  by  Clarke,"  says 
Professor  Stewart,  ^^  does  not  carry  complete  satisfaction 
to  my  mind,  I  think  it  must  be  granted  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  wonderful  and  overwhelming  in  those  con- 
ceptions of  immensity  and  eternity,  which  it  is  not  less  im- 
possible to  banish  from  our  thoughts,  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence.  Nay,  further,  I  think  that 
these  conceptions  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Religion.  For  when  we 
have  established,  from  the  evidences  of  design  everywhere 
manifested  around  us,  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  and 
powerful  cause,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply  to  this 
cause  our  conceptions  of  immensity  and  eternity,  and  to 
conceive  Him,  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  of  both  with 
His  presence  and  with  His  power.  Hence  we  associate 
with  the  idea  of  God  those  awful  impressions  which  are 
naturally  produced  by  the  idea  of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps 
still  more  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  all. 
It  is  from  the  immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infinity 
is  originally  derived  ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer  the 
expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  subjects.  When 
we  speak  therefore  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness, 
our  notions,  if  not  wholly  borrowed  from  space,  are  at  least 
greatly  aided  by  this  analogy ;  so  that  the  conceptions  of 
immensity  and  eternity,  if  they  do  not  of  themselves  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter  into 
the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and  attributes.  To  these 
various  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that  the  notion  of 
necessary  existence  which  we  derive  from  the  contemfdation 
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of  space  and  of  time,  renders  the  same  notion,  when  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  much  more  easy  to  be  apprehended 
than  it  would  otherwise  be." — {Stewart's  First  Dissertation^ 
p-  ii.  p.  67.) 

How  very  little  the  late  learned  and  accomplished  Dr. 
Thomas   Brown   valued  the  argument  derived  from  the 
principles  alluded  to^  appears  from  the  following  observa- 
tions :  "  I  conceive  the  abstract  arguments  which   have 
been  adduced  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible  for  matter  to 
have  existed  from  eternity, — by  reasonings  on  what  has  been 
termed  necessary  earistence,  and  the  incompatibility  of  this 
necessary  existence  with  the   qualities  of  matter,— to  be 
relics  of  mere  verbal  logic  of  the  schools^  as  little  capable 
of  producing  conviction,  as  any  of  the  wildest  and  most  ab- 
surd of  the  technical  scholastic  reasonings,  on  the  proper- 
ties, or  supposed  properties,  of  entity  and  nonentity.    Ex- 
ternal existence, — ^the  existence  of  that  which  never  had  a 
beginnings  must  always  be  beyond  our  distinct  comprehen- 
sion, whatever  the  eternal  object  be,  material  or  mental, — 
and  as  much  beyond  our  comprehension  in  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  though  it  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  doubt, 
that  some  being,  material  or  mental,  must  have  been  eter- 
nal,   if  any  thing  exists.'' — (Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  vol.  iv.  p.  403.) 

Notwithstanding  the  very  respectable  names  of  Reid  and 
Brown,  and  the  sanction  which  their  opinions  derive  from 
their  high  authority,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
the  argument  in  question,  as  it  appears  to  me,  serves  an 
important  use.  If  Clarke,  and  his  illustrious  associates, 
by  their  abstract  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God,  do  not  produce  conviction  in  every  mind, 
they  have  succeeded  in  the  refutation  of  metaphysical  ob- 
jections, and  in  involving  the  patrons  of  atheism  in  con- 
tradiction. 

I  shall  conclude  this  note  with  the  following  passage,  the 
grandeur  of  which  has  been  rarely  equalled,  from  Maclau- 
rin's  account  of  the  Newtonian  discoveries.    <<  Th6  Great 
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Mysterious  Being,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole  system* 
has  set  a  part  of  the  chain  of  causes  in  our  view ;  but  we  find 
that,  as  he  himself  is  too  high  for  our  comprehension,  so» 
his  more  immediate  instruments  in  the  universe  are  also 
involved  in  obscurity  that  philosophy  is  not  able  to  dissi- 
pate ;  and  thus  our  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Author 
is  always  increased,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  works.  As  we  arise  in  philosophy  to* 
wards  the  First  Cause,  we  obtain  more  extensive  views  of 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  see  his  influences  more 
pliunly.  We  perceive  that  we  are  approaching  to  him,» 
from  the  simplicity  and  generality  of  the  powers  or  laws 
we  discover;  from  the  difficulty  we  find  to  account  for  them 
mechanically ;  from  the  more  and  more  complete  beauty 
and  contrivance  that  appears  to  us  in  the  scheme  of  bis 
works  as  we  advance  ;  and  from  the  hints  we  obtain  of 
greater  things  yet  out  of  our  reach.  But  still  we  find  our« 
selves  at  a  distance  from  Him,  the  great  source  of  alt 
motion,  power  and  efficacy ;  who,  after  all  our  inquiries,, 
continues  removed  from  us  and  veiled  in  darkness.  He  is 
not  the  object  of  sense,  his  nature  and  essence  are  un- 
fathomable ;  the  more  immediate  instruments  of  his  power 
and  energy  are  but  obscurely  known  to  us ;  the  least  part 
of  nature,  when  we  endeavour  to  comprehend  it,  perplexes 
us ;  even  place  and  time,  of  which  our  ideas  seem  to  be  sim- 
ple and  clear,  have  enough  in  them  to  embarrass  those  who 
allow  nothing  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  faculties. 
These  things,  however,  do  not  hinder  but  we  may  learn  to 
form  great  and  just  conceptions  of  Him  from  His  sensible 
works,  where  an  art  and  skill  is  expressed  that  is  obvious^ 
to  the  most  superficial  spectator,  surprises  the  most  expe- 
rienced inquirer,  and  many  times  surpasses  the  compre- 
hension of  the  profoundest  philosopher.  From  what  we  are 
able  to  understand  of  nature,  we  may  entertain  the  greatest 
expectations  of  what  will  be  discovered  to  us,  if  ever  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  First  Cause  himself, 
and  see  the  whole  scheme  of  his  works  as  they  are  really 
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derived  from  him,  when  our  imperfect  philosophy  shall  be 
completed." — (Jn  Account  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Phil.  Disc. 
b.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  24.) 
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**  There  is  one  metaphysician  of  whom  America  has  to 
boast,  who,  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtilty,  does  not 
yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  universities  of  Europe. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards.  But, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  state  of  America  was  more 
favourable  than  it  now  is,  or  can  for  a  long  period  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  to  such  inquiries  as  those  which  engaged  his 
attention;  inquiries  (by  the  way)  to  which  his  thoughts 
were  evidently  turned,  less  by  the  impulse  of  speculative 
curiosity,  than  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  theological  sys- 
tem in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to  which  he  was 
most  conscientiously  and  zealously  attached*  The  effect  of 
this  anxiety,  in  sharpening  his  faculties,  and  in  keeping 
bis  polemical  vigilance  constantly  on  the  alert,  may  be 
traced  in  every  step  of  his  argument."  {Dissertation^  Part 
ii.  p.  166.) 

I  have  examined,  with  the  utmost  attention,  all  that  this 
distinguished  philosopher  (Professor  Dugald  Stewart,)  and 
I  would  add,  most  amiable  and  excellent  man,  has  ad- 
vanced on  what  he  very  justly  terms,  the  "  endless  subject 
of  controversy/'  and  in  regard  to  the  side  of  it  which  he 
espoused.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  **  indisputably  the  ablest 
cihampion," — and  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  am  disappointed. 
While  he  refrains  from  any  discussion  of  the  important 
questions  at  issue,  and  scarcely  distinguishes  between  those 
who  hold  very  different  doctrines,  though  styled  (impro- 
perly I  think)  Necessitarians,  he  delivers  his  opinions  with 
an  air  of  confidence  unusual  with  him,  and  in  a  way  which ^ 
as  it  appears  to  me,  ii^  very  much  calculated  to  mislead. 
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I  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  do  justice  to  this 
subject ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking, —         a 

I.  That  the  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  human 
liberty,  by  CoUins,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  by  Dr.  Jonathait  Edwards,  ought  not  to  be  identified 
together.  Though  I  by  no  means  would  have  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  agree  with  this  latter  Author  in  all  his  opi- 
nions, I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  cele- 
brated work  with  candour  and  discriminating  judgment, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  widely  different  in  many  of  its 
principles,  and  altogether  different  in  its  design,  spirit,  and 
tendency,  from  that  work  of  Collins  with  which  Professor 
Stewart  compares  it ;  and  respecting  which,  he  affirms,  that 
**  the  coincidence  is  so  perfect,  that  the  outline  given  by 
the  former,  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  might  have  served  with 
equal  propriety  as  a  preface  to  that  of  the  latter." 

II.  Neither  can  I  conceive  that  physical  and  moral  neces- 
sity should  be  identified.  "  The  distinction,"  says  Profes- 
sor Stewart,  *^  between  physical  and  moral  necessity,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  not  less  frivolous  than  those  to  which  the  fore- 
going animadversions  relate.  On  this  point  I  agree  with 
Diderot,  that  the  word  necessity  admits  but  of  one  interpre- 
tation." I  have  read  this  assertion  with  great  surprise; 
and  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  must  attach  a  meaning  to 
the  Yfords  physical  and  moral,  very  different  from  Professor 
Stewart.  The  distinction  between  these  expressions,  as 
used  in  "this  endless  subject  of  controversy,"  is  pointed 
out  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  following  passage ; — a 
distinction,  which,  as  it  is  there  defined,  is  so  far  from  being 
**  frivolous,"  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance. 

**  The  phrase  moral  necessity  is  used  variously ;  some- 
times it  is  used  for  a  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we 
say,  a  man  is  under  necessity,  when  he  is  under  bonds  of 
duty  and  conscience,  from  which  he  cannot  be  discharged. 
Sometimes  by  moral  necessity  is  meant  that  sure  connexion 
of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible  certainty.  In 
this  sense,  moral  necessity  signifies  much  the  same  as  that 
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high  degree  of  probability,  which  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to 
jsa^lfy  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behaviour  in  the 
world.  Sometimes  by  moral  necessity  is  meant,  that  ne- 
cessity of  connexion  and  consequence,  which  arises  from 
such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength  of  inclination,  or  mo* 
tives,  and  the  connexion  which  there  is  in  many  cases  be- 
tween these,  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  I  use  the  phrase,  moral  necessity,  in  the 
following  discourse. 

**  By  natural  (or  physical)  necessity,  as  applied  to  men, 
I  mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force 
of  natural  causes.  Thus,  men  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances, are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  neces- 
sity ;  they  feel  paiR  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they 
see  the  objects  placed  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened :  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  black  is  not  white,  that  two 
parallel  lines  can  never  cross  one  another ;  so,  by  a  natural 
(or  physical)  necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  support  them." — (The  Works  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  146.) 

III.  In  consequence  of  Professor  Stewards  thus  identify- 
ing moral  with  physical  necessity,  he  has  been  led  to  speak 
of  its  tendency  in  terms  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  not 
warranted  by  facts.  "  Whatever,"  says  he,  <*  may  have 
been  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  ancient  Atheists  about 
man^s  free  agency,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  the  history 
of  modern  philosophy,  the  schemes  of  atheism  and  of  ne- 
cessity have  b^n  hitherto  always  connected  together.  I 
cannot  help  adding,  that  the  most  consistent  Necessitarians 
who  have  yet  appeared,  have  been  those  who  followed  out 
their  principles  till  they  ended  in  spinosism,  a  doctrine 
which  differs  from  atheism  more  in  words  than  in  reality." 
— {Dissertation^  Part  II.  Notes,  p.  231.) 

If  there  were  indeed  no  difference  between  moral  and 
phjrsical  necessity,  according  to  Professor  Stewart's  belief. 
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I  would  readily  admit  that  its  tendency  must  be  such  as  he 
has  described  it  to  be.  But,  conceiving  as  I  do,  that  the 
distinction  in  question  is  fundamental,  I  most  decidedly 
differ  from  him  in  my  views  as  to  its  tendency.  Let  us 
observe  what  President  Edwards  says  regarding  this  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine  which  he  so  ably  advocated. 

**  If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintained,  that 
it  tends  to  atheism,  I  know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an 
objection  can  be  raised,  unless  it  be,  that  some  atheists 
have  held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be 
like  this.  But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded,  the  Arminians 
would  not  look  upon  it  just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom 
and  contingence  should  be  charged  with  a  tendency  to  all 
the  errors  that  ever  any  embraced  who  have  held  such 
opinions.  Epicurus,  that  chief  father  of  atheism,  main- 
tained no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest 
maintainer  of  contingence.  The  stoic  philosophers  were 
no  atheists,  but  the  greatest  theists,  and  nearest  akin  to 
christians  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and  per- 
fection of  the  godhead,  of  all  the  heathen  philosophers. 

<*  And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  doctrine  of 
(moral)  necessity  saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  practice ; 
this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine 
renders  vain  all  means  and  en'Seavours,  in  order  to  be  vir- 
tuous  and  religious.  Which  pretence  has  been  already 
particularly  considered  in  the  5th  section  of  this  part; 
(Part  IV.)  where  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  doc- 
trine has  no  such  tendency ;  but  that  such  a  tendency  is  to 
be  truly  charged  on  the  contrary  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  the 
notion  of  contingence,  in  its  certain  consequences,  over- 
throws all  connexion,  in  every  degree,  between  endeavour 
and  event,  means  and  end. 

**  That  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations  which  men 
find  to  be  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations  they  are 
not  self-determined,  as  such  inclinations  are  not  owing  to 
any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  wills:    which 
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leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked 
actions,  so  far  as  natural  inclination  has  had  a  hand  in 
determining  their  wills  to  the  commission  of  them.  Yea, 
these  notions,  which  suppose  moral  necessity  and  inability 
to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or  moral  obligation,  will 
directly  lead  men  to  justify  the  vilest  acts  and  practices, 
from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  inclinations  of  all  sorts; 
which  at  length  will  come  to  this,  that  men  will  justify 
themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit. 

*Mf  it  be,  indeed,  as  is  pretended,  that  these  doctrines 
(namely,  the  doctrines  which  he  advocated)  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  enervate 
and  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  holy  and  virtuous  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements 
to  virtue  and  goodness  their  proper  force — I  say  if  it  be 
thus,  it  is  remarkable,  that  virtue  and  religious  practice 
should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doctrines,  so  incon- 
sistent with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally  ;  and  that  ever 
since  the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it«  and 
of  so  proper  and  excellent  a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have 
been  gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness,  and  wickedness 
of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  should  proportion- 
ably  prevail ;  and  that  these  things  should  thus  accompany 
one  another,  and  rise  and  prevail  one  with  another,  now 
for  a  whole  age  together.  If  these  things  are  truly  so,  they 
are  very  remarkable,  and  matter  of  very  curious  specula- 
tion.*"—-(Edtt^afcT^  Warks^  vol.  i.  p.  407 — 409.) 

I  shall  only  subjoin  the  following  judicious  remarks  of  an 
anonymous  but  able  writer.  **  If  there  were  any  hope  of 
terminating  that  endless  and  fruitless  controversy  (that 
which  relates  to  liberty  and  necessity),  the  most  promising 
expedient  would  be  a  general  agreement  to  banish  the  tech- 
nical terms  hitherto  employed  on  both  sides  from  philo- 
sophy, and  to  limit  ourselves  rigorously  to  a  statement  of 
those  facts  in  which  all  men  agree,  expressed  in  language 
perfectly  purified  from  all  tincture  of  system.  The  agree- 
ment in  facts  would  then  probably  be  found  to  be  much 
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more  extensive  than  is  often  suspected  by  either  party. 
Experience  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  equally  appealed  to  by 
both.     All  mankind  feel  and  own,  that  their  actions  are  at 
least  very  much  affected  by  their  situation,  their  opinions, 
their  feelings,  and  their  habits ;  yet  no  man  would  deserve 
the  compliment  of  confutation,  who  seriously  professed  to 
doubt  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the  reason- 
ableness of  moral   approbation   and  disapprobation,  the 
propriety  of  praising  and  censuring  voluntary  actions,  the 
justice  of  rewarding  or  punishing  them  according  to  their 
intention  and  tendency.     Every  advocate  of  free-will  ad- 
mits the  fact  of  the  influence  of  motives,  from  which  the 
Necessitarian  infers  the  truth  of  his  opinion.    Every  Neces- 
sitarian must  also  admit  those  attributes  of  moral  and  re- 
sponsible agency,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  advocate  of 
liberty  considers  his  own  doctrine  as  of  such  unspeakable 
importance.     Both  parties  ought  equally  to  own,  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  a  question  of  fact  relating  to  the  mind, 
which  must  be  ultimately  decided  by  its  own  consciousness. 
The  Necessitarian  is  even  bound  to  admit,  that  no  specula- 
tion is  tenable  on  this  subject,  which  is  not  reconcileable 
to  the  general  opinions  of  mankind,  and  which  does  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  that  part  of  common 
language  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  most  at  variance 
with  it. 

"  The  contending  parties  might  at  length  discover  that 
they  had  been  only  looking  at  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
truth.  But  the  terms  Liberty  and  Necessity  embroil  the 
controversy,  inflame  the  temper  of  disputants,  and  involve 
them  in  clouds  of  angry  zeal,  which  render  them  incapable 
not  only  of  perceiving  their  numerous  and  important  co- 
incidences, but  even  of  clearly  discerning  the  single  point 
in  which  they  differ.  Every  generous  sentiment,  and  every 
hostile  passion  of  human  nature,  have  for  ages  been  con- 
nected with  these  two  words.  They  are  the  badges  of  the 
oldest,  the  widest,  and  the  most  obstinate  warfare  waged 
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**  It  is  necessary  to  condemn^the  use  of  weapons  which 
exasperate  animosity,  without  contributing  to  decide  the 
contest.     Of  this  nature,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  imputa- 
tions  of  irreligion  and  immorality  which  have  for  ages  been 
thrown  on  those  divines  and  philosophers  who  have  espoused 
Necessitarian  opinions.     Mr.  Stewart,  though  he  anxiously 
acquits  individuals  of  evil  intention,  has  too  much  lent  the 
weight  of  his  respectable  opinion  to  these  useless  and  in- 
flammatory charges.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he 
could  imagine  that  there  is  the  slightest  connexion  between 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  and  the  system  of  Spinosa.    That 
the  world  is  governed  by  a  Supreme  Mind,  which  is  in- 
variably influenced  by  the  dictates  of  its  own  wisdom  and 
goodness,  seems  to  be  the  very  essence  of  theism ;  and  no 
man  who  substantially  dissents  from  that  proposition  can 
deserve  the  name  of  a  pure  theist.     But  this  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
its  ingenious  disguises,  undoubtedly  denies  the  supremacy 
of  mind.     This  objection,  however,  has  already  been  an- 
swered, not  only  by  the  pious  and  profound  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards*, an  avowed  Necessitarian,  but  by  Locke,  whose 
opinions  about  this  question  are  not  very  distinct,  and  even 
by  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  advocates  of  liberty  t-    To  these  religious  philosophers 
we  need  only  refer  our  readers  for  a  satisfactory  vindication 
of  the  Necessitarians  on  this  subject. 

**  Let  us  appeal  to  experience,  on  the  moral  influence  of 
Necessitarian  opinions  in  their  theological  form.  By  doing 
so,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  prin- 
ciple in  its  most  active  state,  operating  upon  the  greatest 
masses,  and  for  the  longest  time.  Predestination,  or  doc- 
trines much  inclining  towards  it,  have,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
vailed in  the  christian  churches  of  the  west,  since  the  days 
of  Augustine  and  Aquinas.     Who  were  the  first  formidable 
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opponents  of  these  doctrines  in  the  church  of  Rome  ?  The 
Jesuits, — ^the  contrivers  of  courtly  casuistry,  and  the  foun- 
ders of  lax  morality.  Who  in  the  same  church  inclined  to 
the  stern  theology  of  Augustine  ?  The  Jansenists, — ^the 
'teachers  and  the  models  of  austere  morals.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  morality  of  Calvinistic  nations,  especially  of 
the  most  numerous  classes  of  them,  who  seem,  beyond  all 
other  men,  to  be  most  zealously  attached  to  their  religion, 
and  most  deeply  penetrated  with  its  spirit  ?  Here,  if  any- 
where, ^e  have  a  practical  and  a  decisive  test  of  the  moral 
influence  of  a  belief  in  Necessitarian  opinions.  In  Protes- 
tant Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  among  the  Eng- 
lish  nonconformists  and  the  protestants  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  New  England*  States,  Calvinism  long  was  the 
prevalent  faith,  and  is  probably  still  the  faith  of  a  consider- 
able majority.  Their  moral  education  was  at  least  com- 
pleted, and  their  collective  character  formed,  during  the 
prevalence  of  Calvinistic  opinions.  Yet,  where  are  com- 
munities to  be  found  of  a  more  pure  and  active  virtue? 
Perhaps  these,  and  other  very  striking  facts,  might  justify 
speculations  of  a  somewhat  singular  nature,  and  even  au- 
thorize a  retort  upon  our  respectable  antagonists."— (i2&- 
vieiD  of  Stewarfs  Introdtiction  to  the  Encyclopedia ;  Edin. 
Rev.  No.  71.) 


THE    END    OF    VOt.    I. 
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